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Art. —TESTS OF A VALID MINISTRY AND A TRUE 
CHURCH. 


Ir is one of the advantages and beauties of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church that there is nothing in her religious 
faith, or education, or polity, that embarrasses our fellowship 
with all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 
We can commune with them, work with them, and rejoice 
with them just as far as ¢hevr catholicity will permit. General 
delight in the Church of our Lord Jesus Christ is not incom- 
patible with special delight in a particular branch of that 
Church. We may love a large circle of friends very sincerely 
and earnestly, and yet one of them may be the object of our 
special regard and joy. We do not love other Churches less 
because we love the Methodist Episcopal Church more. Nor 
in asserting the validity of her ministry and the genuineness of 
her Churchdom are we obliged to invalidate other ministries, or 
unchurch other denominations. It is in perfect charity toward 
others, therefore, that we assert our claim to be a true Ministry 
and Church on the New Testament basis. We select the 
Church of Corinth as a precedent for our argument. 

I. The Corinthian Church possessed a valid ministry because 
of its divine appointment. They claimed this in words like 
these: “ Paul, called to be an Apostle of Jesus Christ through 
the will of God.” 1 Cor. i, 1. “Paul, an Apostle of Jesus 
Christ by the will of God.” 2 QOor. i, 1. “For though I 
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preach the Gospel, I have nothing to glory of: for necessity is 
laid upon me; yea, woe is unto me, if I preach not the Gos- 
pel! For if I do this thing willingly, I have a reward: but 
if against my will, a dispensation of the Gospel is committed 
unto me.” 1 Cor. ix, 16, 17. ‘“ Who also hath made us able 
ministers of the New Testament; not of the letter, but of the 
spirit.” ‘ And all things are of God, who hath reconciled us 
to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given to us the ministry 
of reconciliation; to wit, that God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto 
them; and hath committed unto us the word of reconcilia- 
tion. Now then we are embassadors for Christ, as thongh 
God did beseech you by us: we pray you in Christ’s stead, 
be ye reconciled to God.” 2 Cor. v, 18-20. “For I sup- 
pose I was not a whit behind the very chiefest Apostles.” 
2 Cor. xi, 5. 

This claim to divine appointment was recognized by the 
Church. “ Therefore, seeing we have this ministry, as we have 
received mercy, we faint not; but have renounced the hidden 
things of dishonesty, not walking in craftiness, nor handling the 
word of God deceitfully; but, by manifestation of the truth, 
commending ourselves to every man’s conscience in the sight 
of God.” 2 Cor. iv, 1,2. “ Knowing therefore the terror of the 
Lord, we persuade men; but we are made manifest unto God ; 
and I trust also are made manifest in your consciences.” 2 Cor. 
v,11. “Truly the signs of an Apostle were wrought among 
you in all patience, in signs, and wonders, and mighty deeds.” 
2 Cor. xii, 12. “We have been thoroughly made manifest 
among you in all things.” 2 Cor. xi, 6. 

The Methodist Church has ever held that no man taketh this 
honor to himself; that no man can enter the Christian ministry 
merely as a chosen profession, “but he that is called of God, 
as was Aaron.” And further, that when a man is moved by 
the Holy Ghost to take upon him the office of the ministry in 
the Church of Christ, this will of God concerning him is made 
manifest to the Church. In the exercise of his gifts in the 
social meetings of the Church, in his conversation and life, there 
will be seen by the Church such gifts and grace and usefulness 


‘as carry to the conscience of the Church the conviction that he 


is a chosen vessel of God to bear his name before mankind. 
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Therefore in our Church this question is always submitted to 
the laity. No man can be licensed to preach among us who is 
not recommended by the Society or Leaders’ Meeting where he 
belongs. Then the Quarterly Conference, (composed mostly 
of laymen,) after due examination, may license him to preach. 
And if he seeks to be a Pastor he must be further recommended 
by the Quarterly Conference to the Annual Conference as a 
suitable person for that office and work. So that in the case of 
each one of the more than eight thousand Pastors in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church the laity have three times formally and 
oflicially expressed the judgment that they were called of God 
to this function and ministry. Then after years of trial and 
repeated examinations they have been ordained by the authority 
of their ministerial brethren. 

We do not deny that a brother may be mistaken as to a call 
to the ministry. We do not claim that the judgment of the 
Church is infallible in this matter. But we do believe that 
when a man professes to be called of God to this holy ministry 
whose Christian character is a guarantee of his sincerity, and 
the Church finds in him the gifts, grace, and fruit which a 
true minister must have, they can decide the question more 
certainly and safely than any other persons or authorities. So 
that the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church do not 
hail from John the Baptist, or from Peter, or from John 
Wesley. We seek no investiture from prelate or primate. 
We have succeeded to no dead men’s places; we derive 
authority from no dead men’s credentials; there is no smell 
of the sepulcher about us; our call is direct from our risen 
ard living Lord, recognized and authenticated by a living 
Church, made valid and vital by the living God. We are the 
living ministers of to-day by divine appointment. 

II, Another cause of this Church’s rejoicing in the validity 
of her ministry was their endowments. ‘ But God hath revealed 
them unto us by his Spirit: for the Spirit searcheth all things, 
yea, the deep things of God. For what man knoweth the 
things of a man, save the spirit of man which is in him? even 
so the things of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God. 
Now we have received, not the spirit of the world, but the 
Spirit which is of God; that we might know the things that 
are freely given to us of God. Which things also we speak, 
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not in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth; comparing spiritual things with 
spiritual.” 1 Oor. ii, 10-13. These Scriptures state their 
spiritual perception and heavenly wisdom; their knowledge 
of divine things. 

“For God, who commanded the light to shine out of dark- 
ness, hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowl- 
edge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. But we 
have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the 
power may be of God, and not of us.” 2 Cor. iv, 6, 7. As 
earthen vessels merely they were intrusted with the treasure of 
Christianity. “But though I be rude in speech, yet not in 
knowledge.” 2 Cor. xi, 6. “And my speech and my preach- 
ing was not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in dem- 
onstration of the Spirit and of power.” 1 Cor. ii, 4. “Not 
that we are sufficient of ourselves to think any thing as of our- 
selves; but our sufficiency is of God.” 2 Cor. iii, 5. These 
passages prove that God, having called these Apostles, so illu- 
mined their minds, so endued them with the wisdom that is 
from above, and so assisted them with the demonstration of the 
Spirit, as to make them sufficient for their office and work. In 
licensing and recommending her ministers the Methodist Church 
has expressed the judgment that by similar endowments from 
God they possessed the same ministerial sufficiency. 

III. A third cause of rejoicing in their ministers was their 
devotedness in the office. “For I determined not to know 
any thing among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” 
1 Cor. ii, 2. “ For we preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the 
Lord ; and ourselves your servants [or slaves] for Jesus’ sake.” 
2 Cor. iv, 5. “And I will very gladly spend and be spent for 
you; though the more abundantly I love you, the less I be 
loved.” 2 Cor. xii, 15. Not to secure their love or their bless- 
ings, but to save their precious souls, he would sacrifice himself. 

This devotedness cost much suffering. “For I think that 
God hath set forth us the Apostles last, as it were appointed to 
death: for we are made a spectacle unto the world, and to 
angels, and to men. . . . Even unto this present hour we both 
hunger, and thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted, and have 
no certain dwelling-place; and labor, working with our own 
hands: being reviled, we bless ; being persecuted, we suffer it.” 
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1 Cor. iv, 9, 11,12. “Are they ministers of Christ? (I speak 
as a fool,) I am more; in labors more abundant, in stripes 
above measure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft. Of the 
Jews five times received I forty stripes save one. Thrice was 
I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered ship- 
wreck, a night and a day I have been in the deep; in journey- 
ings often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by 
mine own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in 
the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in 
perils among false brethren; in weariness and painfulness, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold 
and nakedness. Besides those things that are without, that 
which cometh upon me daily, the care of all the Churches.” 
2 Cor. xi, 23-28. 

We submit whether these quotations are not historically de- 
scriptive of the ministry of the Methodist Church? Have they 
not generally been absorbed in the work of their ministry ? 
Have not their lives been those of sacrifice and suffering? Is 
it not literally true that they have no certain dwelling-place ? 
Have they not often been compelled to labor, working with 
their own hands to obtain bread for themselves and families # 
Certainly they have been in journeyings often, and in perils in 
all the forms here spoken of, and have endured all the suffer- 
ings here described. Even in recent times in fulfilling this 
ministry, some have suffered actual martyrdom. Certainly 
more heroic devotion, more patient endurance, and more ear- 
nest labor have not been displayed by any ministry since the 
example of inspired Apostles. Well may the Church which 
has such a ministry rejoice in it. 

IV. A fourth cause of rejoicing was found in their manner 
of executing their ministry. “ For the love of Christ constrain- 
eth us; because we thus judge, that if one died for all, then 
were all dead.” 2 Cor. v, 14. “I speak not this to condemn 
you: for I have said before, that ye are in our hearts to die 
and live with you.” 2 Cor. vii, 3. “ For out of much affliction 
and angyish of heart I wrote unto you with many tears; not 
that ye should be grieved, but that ye might know the love 
which I have more abundantly unto you.” 2 Cor. ii, 4. “ For 
I am jealous over you with godly jealousy: for I have espoused 
you to one husband, that I may present you as a chaste virgin 
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to Christ.” 2 Cor. xi, 2. What an affectionate, careful pastor- 
ate is described in these passages! Indeed, the tone of both 
these epistles is sympathetic, loving, and paternal. They show 
the most prayerful solicitude, the most watchful care on the 
part of these Pastors. “Fed you with milk!” Our care 
for you in the sight of God! Daily care of all the Churches! 
“Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of mercies, and the God of all comfort; who com- 
forteth us in all our tribulation, that we may be able to comfort 
them which are in any trouble, by the comfort wherewith we 
ourselves are comforted of God.” 2 Cor. i, 3,4. I feel assured 
that the sentiment of the Church will approve the statement 
that the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church has very 
generally, in this respect, been like that of the Apostles. 
Human infirmity has doubtless made exceptions among them, 
but the spirit of Christ has usually possessed and controlled his 
servants in an eminent degree; even in apostolic measure. 

V. A fifth cause of rejoicing was, the doctrines they preached, 
“ But we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling- 
block, and unto the Greeks foolishness; but unto them which 
are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and 
the wisdom of God.” 1 Cor. i, 23, 24. “For I delivered unto 
you first of all that which I also received, how that Christ died 
for our sins according to the Scriptures: and that he was 
buried, and that he rose again the third day according to the 
Scriptures.” 1 Cor. xv, 3,4. “For other foundation can no 
man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 1 Cor. iii, 11. 
Certainly these were glad tidings of great joy. 

They also preached a present, full, and conscious salvation: 
“Therefore if any man be in Christ, he is a new creature: old 
things are passed away; behold, all things are become new.” 
2 Cor. v, 17. “ Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, 
and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” 1 Cor, iii, 16. 
“Having therefore these promises, dearly beloved, let us 
cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, per- 
fecting holiness in the fear of God.” 2 Cor. vii, 1. “For we 
know that, if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, 
we have a building of God, a house not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens.” 2 Cor. v,1. “Knowing that he which 
raised up the Lord Jesus shall raise up us also by Jesus, and 
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shall present us with you.” 2 Cor. iv, 14. How rich, full, and 
positive is this experience! A new creature! The Spirit of 
God dwelling in us! Perfecting holiness in the fear of God! 
Knowing that we have an inheritance in heaven, and that 
Jesus is our resurrection and life! 

They also set forth the conditions of this great salvation : 
“For godly sorrow worketh repentance to salvation not to be 
repented of.” 2 Cor. vii, 10. “It pleased God by the foolish- 
ness of preaching to save them that believe.” 1 Cor. i, 21. No 
attendant upon the ministry of the Methodist Church will 
deny that these are the fundamental doctrines of her pulpits. 
Christ crucified; Christ the Redeemer, Mediator, and Saviour. 
Made unto us wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and re- 
demption—all in all. Joy-inspiring doctrines ! 

VI. Another cause of rejoicing was found in the success of 
their ministry. The planting of the Corinthian Church was a 
proof of their great success. We make one quotation on this 
point as all-sufficient for our purpose: “ Now thanks be unto 
God, which always causeth us to triumph in Christ, and maketh 
manifest the savor of his knowledge by us in every place.” 
2 Cor, ii, 14. This has been as literally true with the Meth- 
odist ministry as it was with the Apostles. When and where 
have they failed of success? Not in England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, or Wales; not in the United States or Territories ; not in 
our cities, or villages, or older rural districts. Certainly Christ 
has made manifest the savor of his knowledge by us in the 
newer portions of our country. What class of people have we 
failed to benefit? Not the slaves or freedmen of the South; 
not the red men of the wilderness; not the immigrant popula- 
tion of the country; not the poor; not the rich; not the ignor- 
ant; not the learned. Among them all God has made known 
by us the savor of his resurrection. We have triumphed in 
Christ in Africa, in China, in India, in Germany, in Scandi- 
navia. Methodism is becoming as polyglottic as the race. 

Such were the Apostles; such are we. A divinely called, a 
spiritually endowed, a devoted, living ministry, preaching the 
glorious doctrines of the Gospel with success all the while and 
in every place. 

The ministry of the Church had equal cause for rejoicing in 
their people as a true Church of Jesus Christ. 
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I. First. As the fruit and proof of apostleship: “ For though 
ye have ten thousand instructors in Christ, yet have ye not 
many fathers: for in Christ Jesus I have begotten you through 
the Gospel.” 1 Cor. iv, 15. “Therefore whether it were I or 
they, so we preach, and so ye believed.” 1 Cor. xv, 11. “Who 
then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but ministers by whom ye 
believed, even as the Lord gave to every man?” 1 Cor. iii, 5. 
“Tf I be not an Apostle unto others, yet doubtless I am to you: 
for the seal of mine apostleship are ye in the Lord.” 1 Cor. 
ix, 2. “Do we begin again to commend ourselves? or need 
we, as some others, epistles of commendation to you, or letters 
of commendation from you? Ye are our epistle, written in 
our hearts, known and read of all men. Forasmuch as ye are 
manifestly declared to be the epistle of Christ, ministered by 
us, written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God ; 
not in tables of stone, but in fleshy tables of the heart.” 2 Cor. 
iii, 1-3. 

It was a devout joy to the Apostle that as he planted and 
Apollos watered God gave the increase. That working to- 
gether with God they had been successful Pastors. Their 
labor had not been in vain in the Lord. Souls had been led to 
repentance; to faith in Christ; made new creatures in Christ ; 
saved. No success gives greater joy than ministerial success. 
On this principle no ministry has more cause for joy than 
Methodist ministers. 

Second. Again the Apostle claims this success as the proof 
of his apostleship, “The seal of mine apostleship are ye in the 
Lord.” He admits that some others needed, as there are cer- 
tainly some who do at this day, epistles or letters of commenda- 
tion, but they needed none. “ Forasmuch as ye are manifestly 
declared to be the epistle of Christ, written not with ink, but 
with the Spirit of the living God.” How richly is this the ex- 
perience of nearly every Methodist minister! How joyously 
can we point to those we have led to Christ and say, Ye are 
our epistle; ye are the seal of our apostleship! And surely we 
need give no other proof of Christ speaking in us. Ministers 
who can every-where furnish credentials written not with ink, 
but with the Spirit of the living God, need no others. Men 
who will not accept God’s authentication are not entitled to 
any other evidence, 
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Third. This principle is laid down by a still higher authority. 
When John sent two of his disciples to Jesus to inquire, “ Art 
thou he that should come, or look we for another?” Jesus 
said unto them, “Go and show John again those things which 
ye do hear and see. The blind receive their sight, and the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead 
‘are raised up, and the poor have the Gospel preached to them.” 
iHere Jesus rests the proof of his Messiahship on his works. 
These being such as belong to that office, prove that he who 
performs them is that person. If our Divine Master could rest 
the question of his Messiahship on the demonstration of appro- 
priate works, then certainly the Apostles could rest the question 
of their embassadorship upon that test. If the Apostles could 
rest the question of their apostleship upon the legitimate re- 
sults of that office attaching to their ministrations, then we 
ean rest the validity of our embassadorship with equal confi- 
dence upon the same results. Indeed, reason and Scripture 
and the divine example do not permit us to ask or offer any 
other proof of our divine mission and work. 

II. They rejoiced in the fellowship of their spiritual experi- 
ence: “For by one Spirit are we all baptized into one body, 
whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or free; 
and have been all made to drink into one Spirit.” 1 Cor. xii, 13. 
“ Now he which establisheth us with you in Christ, and hath 
anointed us, is God; who hath also sealed us, and given the 
earnest of the Spirit in our hearts.” 2 Cor, i, 21, 29, “ But 
we all, with open face beholding as in a glass the glory of the 
Lord, are changed into the same image from glory to glory, 
even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 2 Cor. iii, 18, If there be 
“kindred spirits” in this world, they are those who have been 
made to drink into one Spirit, and that the Spirit of Christ. 
Oneness in Christ Jesus is the most perfect unity that is found 
in any of the associations of earth. One nature, a renewed 
one; one experience, one worship and service, one destiny. The 
minister can have no sweeter fellowship than spiritual com- 
munion with his people; no richer joy than to share with them 
their pleasures of devotion, their spiritual banquets at the table 
of the Lord; their foretaste of glory at the gate of heaven. 
No ministers have ever shared this bliss more fully than those 
of the Methodist Church. Saved ourselves, conscious of God’s 
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pardoning mercy and adopting love; that the blood of Christ 
cleanseth us from all sin; dwelling in God and God dwelling 
in us, we have instructed and exhorted our people to seek the 
witness of the Spirit, and to go on to perfection. In our social 
meetings we have enooureged all our members, even babes in 
Christ, to declare what the Lord has done for them. In our 
class meetings and love-feasts we statedly hear them speak of 
the dealings of the Lord, and frequently go with them as far as 
the land of Beulah, and hear their last and sweetest utterances 
of the things of God. Our periodicals are weekly recording 
death scenes as blessed and as sublime as were those of Stephen 
or Paul. Blessed be God for brethren and sisters who live 
happy and die happy in the Lord! 

III. They rejoiced in their Christian integrity and fidelity: 
“T thank my God always on your behalf, for the grace of God 
which is given you by Jesus Christ; that in every thing ye are 
enriched by him, in all utterance, and in all knowledge.” 1 Cor, 
i, 4,5. “Now I praise you, brethren, that ye remember me 
in all things, and keep the ordinances, as I delivered them to 
you.” 1 Cor. xi, 2. And I wrote this same unto you, lest. 
when I came, I should have sorrow from them of whom I 
ought to rejoice ; having confidence in you all, that my joy is 
the joy of you all.” 2 Cor. ii, 3. “Great is my boldness of 
speech toward you, great is my glorying of you: I am filled 
with comfort, I am exceeding joyful in all our tribulation. I 
rejoice therefore that I have confidence in you in all things.” 
2 Cor. vii, 4,16. Herein the Apostle rejoices greatly ; he is 
filled with comfort. He glories in their character, the grace 
they had received, their spiritual knowledge, their observance 
of the ordinances, and their reciprocal joy. 

We can say quite as much of the members of our Church. 
Speaking for the ministry, we say to the laity, We rejoice that 
we have “confidence in you in all things ;” in your profession, 
its sincerity, its correctness; in your Christian principles, in 
their soundness and strength; in your devotion to God, its 
ardor and entirety ; in your love to the Church, your earnest 
attachment to the institutions and interests of the branch to 
which you belong; we have confidence in you in all things. 
The most important modification in our polity ever proposed 
has been referred to your will by the General Conference. 
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No question of confidence or honor can be agitated between 
the laity and ministry of the Church. On such a question the 
laity would hear the ministry saying with one voice: “ For we 
are glad, when we are weak, and ye are strong: and this also 
we wish, even your perfection.” 2 Cor. xiii, 9. All the ques- 
tions under discussion among us are questions of expediency 
and usefulness. Here differences of judgment may arise, and 
even questions of conscience and earnest debate may arise ; 
but the wisdom, love, and prayer of the Church will settle them 
wisely and to the glory of God. 

IV. The Apostles rejoiced in the co-operation of the Church 
in their spiritual enterprises. 1. By supporting the Pastors. 
“Tf we have sown unto you spiritual things, 2s ¢¢ a great thing 
if we shall reap your carnal things?” 1 Cor. ix, 11. 

2. By prayers. “Ye also helping together by prayer for 
us, that for the gift bestowed upon us by the means of many 
persons thanks may be given by many on our behalf.” 
2 Cor. i, 11. 

3. By ministering to the saints. “ For as touching the min- 
istering to the saints, it is superfluous for me to write to you: 
for I know the forwardness of your mind, for which I boast of 
you to them of Macedonia.” 2 Cor. ix, 1, 2. 

4. In their missionary work. “Not boasting of things 
without our measure, that is, of other men’s labors ; but having 
hope, when your faith is increased, that we shall be enlarged 
by you according to our rule abundantly, to preach the Gospel 
in the regions beyond you, and not to boast in another man’s 
line of things made ready to our hand.” 2 Cor. x, 15, 16. 

5. In general usefulness. “ And God is able to make all 
grace abound toward you; that ye, always having all sufficiency 
in all things, may abound to every good work.” 2 Cor. ix, 8. 
“ Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmovable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye 
know that your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 1 Cor. xv, 58. 

We are under equal obligation to our people for their 
intelligent, generous, prayerful co-operation. They sustain 
their Pastors and their Missionaries at an annual expense of 
several millions of dollars. Though, owing to circumstances 
which as yet are found uncontrollable, some of the Pastors 
suffer severely, yet as a whole the support is liberal. They 
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also have provided four thousand parsonages, at a cost of some 
six millions of dollars; some twelve thousand churches, at an 
expense of about forty millions of dollars; paid for property 
of our literary institutions more than ten millions of dollars. 
These are noble contributions. But the time which has been 
given to the Church by these princely laymen is, perhaps, 
worth still more. This property has not been accumulated and 
taken care of without much time and attention. The direction 
of our benevolent institutions is also largely under the super- 
vision and direction of our laymen, and not only taxes their 
purses, but also their time. The spiritual work they perform 
is even more important. The one hundred and seventy-five 
thousand officers and teachers in our Sunday-schools, the ten 
thousand Local Preachers, the tens of thousands of Class Leaders, 
the Stewards, the Trustees, a grand co-operative force, working 
voluntarily, yet officially, with the Pastors. The religious 
activities of the laity of the Methodist Episcopal Church have 
never been exceeded by those of any Church since the day of 
Pentecost. Never were Christian efforts to spread the knowl- 
edge of God and to advance the kingdom of Christ more 
wisely directed, or zealously prosecuted, or attended with greater 
success. The Church has been a royal priesthood. Her mem- 
bers have been steadfast, immovable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord. Heaven and earth bear witness that their 
labors have not been in vain in the Lord. 

Now is all this history a delusion? Are all these services 
vain? Are we heathen? Are we outside of the true Church ? 
Are all these proceedings irregular or antiscriptural? Are we 
at best sharing only uncovenanted mercies? The comparison 
we have instituted between the Corinthian Church and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church answers all these inquiries. 

If the Corinthian Church was a Christian Church, then is 
the Methodist Church a Christian Church. If the ministry by 
whose planting and watering the Corinthian Church was 
raised up and edified was a Christian ministry, then is the 
Methodist ministry a Christian ministry. We know this from 
the concurrent consciousness of the ministers and the Church. 
We know it from the sameness of their spiritual endowments 
and divine qualifications. We know it from the similarity of 
the spirit and manner of executing their ministry. We know 
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it from the equal devotedness of the ministry. We knowit from 
the oneness of the doctrines taught. We know it from the 
same legitimate results, the same soul-saving issues. We know 
it because we see every-where our letters of commendation in 
the handwriting of God. We see every-where the seals of our 
apostleship on the hearts of the people. No ministry ever 
knew it more certainly, or rejoiced in it more divinely, or 
labored in it more scripturally. “Doubtless thou art our 
Father, though Abraham be ignorant of us, and Israel acknowl- 
edge us not. Thou, O Lord, art our Father, our Redeemer; 
thy name is from everlasting.” 

As the ministers and laity of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
constitute as certainly and fully as did the Corinthian Church 
a true Church of the Lord Jesus Christ, so are the temples 
they build and consecrate to God Christian temples, as holy 
and sacred as any God dwells in on earth. Most despicable are 
the meanness and arrogance that seek to degrade them by call- 
ing them “ Meeting-houses” in contradistinction from other 
places of worship called ‘ Churches,” assumed to be more 
sacred. Ifthe glory of the Lord filling these houses—if God’s 
recording his name in them, and coming unto the people who 
assemble in them and blessing them—if this and that man’s 
being born in them sanctifies them, then are they none other 
than houses of God, sanctuaries of the Most High, heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus, as holy and sacred and useful as any 
houses built for God. 

Then, too, are the sacraments administered by us as valid 
and efficacious and scriptural as those enjoyed by any other 
branch of the Christian Church. All this we steadfastly be- 
lieve. We also believe in the “holy catholic” or general 
Church, and in communion with all saints. We are companions 
of all them that fear God and keep his precepts. Grace be with 
all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity! Now 
unto Him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above all 
that we ask or think, according to the power that worketh in 
us, unto Him be glory in the Church, by Christ Jesus, through- 
out all ages, world without end. Amen. 
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Arr. IL—LITERALITY OF THE ACCOUNT OF THE 
GARDEN OF EDEN. 

In the second and third chapters of Genesis is found an account 
of the garden of Eden as the first abode of man. The account 
given of that garden, and of the transactions said to have been 
enacted in connection therewith, have been made the subject 
of much investigation and criticism by good and learned men, 
and yet it cannot be affirmed that they have removed all 
difficulty and obscurity from the subject. So have the same 
topics been made the subject of much skeptical criticism, and 
even vulgar ridicule, by impious unbelievers, and yet they have 
failed to prove the history false or unreasonable. It never can 
be proved to be false, for the reason that there is no higher 
proof which can reach the case than the history itself. There 
is no prior or contemporary document which can contradict 
the Bible record, and there is nothing contradictory or im- 
possible in the account itself. The Bible story of the origin 
and first condition and acts of man has a decided advantage 
over all modern speculative theories; it claims to be a record of 
the facts, it can never be disproved, and it is the only document 
which claims to be such a record. 

It is not intended to join issue with Deism, or with any 
other form of open infidelity in this article; but there have 
been some disguised attacks upon the integrity of this portion 
of sacred history which demands attention. It has been insisted 
by some that the account of the garden of Eden, and of the sin 
of Adam and Eve and their expulsion, is only a myth, or, at 
most, only an allegory. It is with this class that the issue is 
joined. The following is a statement of the position that will 
be maintained. 


Tue INTEGRITY OF THE CHRISTIAN RECORD REQUIRES US TO 
MAINTAIN THE LITERALITY OF THE ACCOUNT OF THE GARDEN 
OF EDEN. 

1. The account of the garden of Eden is a link in the chain 
of history so connected, that if this link be dissolved into a 
myth, or transformed into an allegory, it will not only sever the 
chain, but loosen it at the end from the first great starting point 
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of realities, leaving no land-fastening. It is a part of the 
account of creation. The history of the garden embraces the only 
account we have of the origin of our race, for the man whom 
God formed out of the dust of the ground was the same man 
which he put in the garden, and who also was the father of the 
race, so that if the garden is a myth the man is a myth also; and 
if the story of the garden is an allegory, the story of the man is 
also an allegory; and so far as the Scriptures are concerned we 
have no account of the origin of our race, and the Bible history 
of humanity ends in a myth or an allegory as you trace it upward. 

The first sin committed by man, commonly characterized as 
the fall, constitutes the principal topic of the account of the 
garden, so that if this story is a myth the Scriptures give us no 
matter-of-fact account of the introduction of sin into this world. 
But that first sin, said to have been committed in the garden, 
constitutes the historic stand-point of the world’s redemption 
by Christ... Make the account of the garden a myth, and you 
leave only a myth for the first great historic event in the story 
of redemption, which is the greatest wonder of all the wonders 
that ever astonished angels, men, or devils. 

The story of the garden, and of the transactions said to have 
taken place therein, constitutes the beginning of the only his- 
tory we have of our race, and if it is a myth the Bible gives us 
no truthful account of the commencement of the human family. 
The Bible history makes the same Adam and Eve who were in 
the garden, and were driven out of it on account of their dis- 
obedience, the father and mother of us all. The Adam and Eve 
of the garden were the father and mother of Cain and Abel. The 
same Adam and Eve were the father and mother of Seth, from 
whom Noah descended, who alone with his family crossed the 
flood to people the world on this side. From Noah Abraham 
descended, and Christ descended from Abraham, who was the 
promised Seed of the woman of the garden that was to bruise 
the serpent’s head. Thus, if you make a myth of the story of 
the garden, the only history of humanity ends in a myth where 
it began, if you trace it backward. Make a myth of the story 
of the garden, and the genealogy of Christ ends in a myth. 

2. The garden of Eden, with the events historically connected 
with it, are so referred to we later inspired writers as to impeach 
the whole Bible history, if that be only a myth or an allegory. 
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The recorded facts are referred to by various writers, not as to 
a myth or an allegory, but as to historical facts. “And Lot 
lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the plain of Jordan, that it was 
well watered every-where before the Lord destroyed Sodom 
and Gomorrah, even as the garden of the Lord.” Gen. xiii, 10. 
“The Lord shall comfort Zion; he shall comfort all her waste 
places, and he will make her wilderness like Eden, and her 
desert like the garden of the Lord.” Isa. li, 3, “Thou hast 
been in Eden, the garden of the Lord.” Ezek. xxviii, 13. 
“JT have made him fair by the multitude of his branches: so 
that all the trees of Eden that were in the garden of God 
envied him.” Ezek. xxxi, 9. “The land is as the garden of 
Eden before them, behind them a desolate wilderness.” Joel ii, 3. 
“If I covered my transgressions as Adam.” Job xxxi, 33. 
The above texts all clearly refer to the account of the garden 
of Eden as a fact in history, known and believed. ; 

The New Testament contains still more conclusive references 
to the history of the garden of Eden. Christ, in his reply to 
the Pharisees on the subject of divorce, quoted the very words 
of Adam, uttered in the garden of Eden over the woman whom, 
according to the account, God had formed out of one of his 
ribs. “For this cause shall a man leave his father and his 
mother and shall cleave to his wife: and they twain shall be 
one flesh.” Matt. xix, 5; Gen. ii, 24. “ But I fear, lest by any 
means, as the serpent beguiled Eve through his subtilty, so your 
minds should be corrupted from the simplicity that is in Christ.” 
2 Oor. xi, 38. “ Adam was first formed, then Eve. And Adam 
was not deceived, but the woman being deceived was in the 
transgression.” 1 Tim, ii, 13,14. These allusions to the gar- 
den of Eden are such as to prove the account to be real history, 
or to impeach the New Testament by supposing that it rests 
some of its fundamental principles upon a myth or an allegory. 

3. Paul selects the transactions of the garden as his first 
grand stand-point from which he contemplates the world’s 
redemption. The great Apostle grounds the necessity of re- 
demption upon what took place in the garden, by which the 
whole race was involved in sin, and from this point he runs a 
parallel between the Adam of the garden, the first Adam, 
that sinned, and Christ, the second Adam, the redeemer and 
restorer of what was lost in the first Adam. 
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God said to the serpent in the garden, “I will put enmity 
between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her 
Seed; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel.” Gen. iii, 15. This has been understood as referring to 
Christ as the Seed of the woman; and though this interpreta- 
tion of the text is not essential to the validity of Christianity, nor 
to the soundness of the present general argument, it is proper 
to show that the idea is interwoven into the entire history of 
redemption. The genealogy of Christ is carefully traced back 
to the Adam and Eve of the garden. Christ was promised to 
Abraham as his Seed, and Paul, referring to this fact, no doubt 
with reference to what was said in the garden, that the Seed of 
the woman should bruise the serpent’s head, comments as fol- 
lows: “Now to Abraham and his Seed were the promises 
made. He saith not, and to seeds, as of many; but as of one, 
and to thy Seed, which is Christ.” Gal. iii, 16. And so literal 
were the words uttered in the garden concerning the Seed of 
the woman, that their fulfillment required that Christ should 
be the seed of the woman without a human father. He was 
the son of a virgin, and was thus the seed of the woman in a 
sense not true of any other human being. This makes the 
words uttered in the garden, which some call a myth or an 
allegory, not only literal history, but in this item a prophecy 
of the most profound importance. Paul gives this subject 
special notice when he says, “ But when the fullness of time 
was come, God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made 
under the law, to redeem them that were under the law.” 
Gal. iv, 4, 5. Also, no doubt with direct reference to what 
was said in the garden, that the Seed of the woman should 
bruise the serpent’s head, Paul says, “ The God of peace shall 
bruise Satan under your feet shortly.” Rom. xvi, 20. 

St. Paul, while discussing the great doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion, gives us the following parallels between the Adam of the 
garden and Christ: “ But now is Christ risen from the dead, 
and become the first-fruits of them that slept. For since by 
man came death, by man came also the resurrection of the 
dead. For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive.” 1 Cor. xv, 20-22. No one can doubt that the 
Adam here named, by whom death came and in whom all die, 
is the same Adam upon whom the sentence of death was 
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passed in the garden of Eden; and if so, Paul must have re- 
garded that account as literal history, or he would not have 
thus reasoned from it in proof of the important doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead. 

But Paul gives his strongest argument in his Epistle to the 
Romans: “ Wherefore, as by one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin; and so death passed upon all men, for that 
all have sinned: for until the law sin was in the world: but 
sin is not imputed where there is no law. Nevertheless death 
reigned from Adam to Moses, even over them that had not 
sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression, who is 
the figure of Him that was to come. But not as the offense, so 
also is the free gift: for if through the offense of one many be 
dead, much more the grace of God, and the gift by grace, which 
is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many. And 
not as it was by one that sinned, so is the gift; for the judg- 
ment was by one to condemnation, but the free gift is of many 
offenses unto justification. For if by one man’s offense death 
reigned by one; much more they which receive abundance of 
grace and of the gift of righteousness shall reign in life by 
one, Jesus Christ. ‘Therefore, as by the offense of one judgment 
came upon all men to condemnation; even so by the righteous- 
ness of one the free gift came upon all men unto justification 
of life.” Rom. v, 12-18. 

The account of the garden of Eden narrates the only trans- 
actions in the history of humanity to which Paul can have re- 
ferred in the above scripture; and if we rarefy that into a 
myth, or transform it into an allegory, we leave Paul nothing 
but a mythical or an allegorical foundation for his masterly 
argument, at the profoundness of which the deepest Christian 
theologians have been awed, and the most thinking infidels 
have wondered. It appears impossible that any one should 
doubt that Paul’s one man that sinned, by whose sin death en- 
tered into the world, and passed upon all because it involved 
all in sin, is the man who sinned in the garden. There is no 
other one man named in the Bible by whom sin and death can 
have entered the world. It appears impossible to doubt that 
the Adam of Paul’s argument, from whom death reigned un- 
til the time of Moses without any written law, is the same 
Adam upon whom the sentence of death was pronounced in 
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Eden. The argument of the Apostle is built upon two prin- 
cipal facts. 

First, Adam, the one man that sinned, by whose offense 
many, that is, all, were made sinners, creating the necessity for 
the redemption of the race, was the first man of the race, the 
father of all men. Jews and Gentiles alike suffered by the sin 
of the one man, and alike needed redemption. Hence it is 
that this one man, Adam of the garden, was the father of Seth, 
from whom the race is traced down to Noah, from whom both 
the Jews and Gentiles have their descent. 

The second fact upon which Paul’s argument is built is, that 
Christ, the Redeemer, descended from the same one man, 
Adam, was the Seed of the one woman, Eve, the wife of the 
one man, Adam, so that the Gentiles, who could claim no rela- 
tion to him through Abraham, could claim such relation through 
Noah, from whom Jews and Gentiles are traced in one genea- 
logical line up to Adam. Corresponding to these facts, we 
have the genealogy of Christ, carefully traced up to Adam and 
Eve, who figured in the garden, and were turned out of it on 
account of their sin, connecting the Christ of the garden of Geth- 
semane and the cross, with the Adam, the sinner, in the garden 
of Eden. Thus are all men who need redemption, and Christ 
the Redeemer, equally connected with Adam, the first sinner. 
The argument then is, that as the whole human race has de- 
scended from Adam, the first sinner, and are sinners like him, 
so Christ, after the flesh, descended trom the same Adam, and 
stands related, not only to the Jews through Abraham, but to 
the whole lost race through Noah and Adam. Break this 
chain, by which Christ the Redeemer, together with the whole 
redeemed race, stands connected with the Adam of the garden, 
or remove the literality of that garden by dissolving it into a 
myth or converting it into an allegory, and you will subvert 
Paul’s argument, and overthrow his entire view of the plan of 
redemption. 

4. The laxity of interpretation which is necessary to reach 
the conclusion that the account of the garden of Eden is a 
myth of an allegory, if allowed, will enable every person to 
explain away a large portion of the Scriptures so far as any 
settled and literal sense is concerned. The story of Cain and 
Abel can quite as easily be considered a myth; so can the ac- 
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count of the translation of Enoch, The story of the flood and 
Noah’s ark may as easily be turned into a myth. The call of 
Abraham, and in particular his call to offer his son Isaac, has 
no stronger claim to be a literal history than the account of 
the garden of Eden. Moses in his ark of bulrushes would be 
a beautiful myth under this latitudinarian mode of interpreta- 
tion. The book of Job is easily converted into a grand legend. 
The exit of Elijah becomes a splendid myth, and the whole 
book of Jonah is no more than a legend, and an extravagant 
one at that. The history of the miraculous conception has 
been declared to be a legend, which was written and added to 
St. Matthew’s Gospel in after years. If we allow ourselves 
thus to tamper with the record, landmark after landmark will 
vanish, stand-point after stand-point will be changed, until we 
shall have no anchoring ground left into which fo cast the 
moorings of our faith when we find ourselves drifting before the 
storm. 

5. There is absolutely no necessity for such a latitudinarian 
construction of the account of the garden of Eden as will make 
it a myth or an allegory. There is no sufficient reason for it, 
and it can result from nothing short of a spirit of wild specu- 
lation, or an intention to impair the Christian record and 
weaken our faith in the same. This position is worthy of a 
brief examination. 

It is not contended that the document has been mistrans- 
lated, and that a new and correct translation makes it read 
like a myth or an allegory. Such a position would challenge 
examination by affirming a sufficient reason, though the affir- 
mation were false ; but no such claim has been set up. 

It is not pretended that the document has been changed by 
design or by the errors of copyists, and that to bring it back 
to its original state will show it to be a myth or an allegory. 
If it were claimed that some more ancient Hebrew copies had 
been found by which it would stand corrected, every true 
Christian scholar, and every firm believer in the Scriptures 
would say, Bring forward your ancient copies, prove their an- 
tiquity, and let us compare and make all required correction, 
that we may have the record as God gave it to man. But no 
such position is attempted to be maintained, and it would be 
only a pretense if such attempt was made. 
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It is not necessary to convert the story of the garden of 
Eden into a myth or an allegory as a means of conforming the 
record to the truth of science. No modern scientific discov- 
eries contradict the literality of the account of the garden of 
Eden, and of Adam and Eve. The theology of the Church 
once taught that this earth was a stationary plain, and that 
the sun moved around it; but science has corrected that error, 
though the priests and doctors for a time fought manfully 
against it. But that error and its correction does not involve 
the truth of the record, but only our interpretation of it. Though 
men have often been proved mistaken in regard to science, 
and may be again, yet all real science is truth itself, and our 
opinions must stand corrected by its undoubted affirmations. 
So conclusive, however, are the proofs of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, that if clearly-ascertained principles of science con- 
tradict their supposed teaching, we should at once suspect our 
understanding of them; for the conflict cannot be with what 
the Scriptures really teach, but only with our interpretation 
of them. But no scientific principles have been developed 
which conflict with the literality of the account of the garden 
of Eden. If is not a question which can be brought to the test 
of any of the sciences. Astronomy does not reach it, geology 
does not reach it, anatomy does not reach it, physiology does 
not reach it; in a word, no science reaches it. It is claimed 
that geology has demonstrated that the earth is more than six 
thousand years old. Be it so; but whether the account of the 
garden of Eden is an historic fact or a myth does not depend 
upon the age of the world. The Bible history of generations 
teaches that the present race of human beings, the children of 
Adam, have existed upon earth only about six thousand years, 
and geology furnishes no proof that our race has existed longer 
than the Bible history of Adam and his descendants allow. 
How long the earth existed before God created Adam and 
planted the garden is another question, which has nothing to 
do with the character of this part of the history as literal or 
mythical, 

The conclusion reached, then, is, that to pronounce the ac- 
count of the garden of Eden a myth or an allegory is to sur- 
render a fundamental document before any legal demand has 
been made for it; it is to make a free-will offering to infidelity, 
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and one which will impair the foundation of our religion. It 
will leave us without the slightest history of our race, for the 
Bible history of humanity does not connect us with the man 
created and described in the first chapter of Genesis, but with 
the man Adam of the garden of Eden. It will leave us with- 
out any account of the introduction of sin into this world; for 
the only account we have is contained in the history of the 
garden of Eden as man’s first abode. It will subvert many of 
the most sublime truths and richest promises, which are so 
connected with and based upon the literal existence of the 
garden of Eden, and the historic truth of what is said 
to have transpired therein, as to stand or fal] with the lit- 
erality of that account. Let no man, then, lay a sacrilegious 
hand upon that document. 
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Arr. WI—WHEDON ON MATTHEW. 


A Commentary on the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. Intended for Popular Use. 
By D. D. Wuepoy, D.D. Tenth Thousand. New York: Cariton & Porter. 
“THE Evangelists,” says Bengel, “contain the rudiments of the 
New Testament ;” and of the Evangelists Matthew is, in many 
regards, the chief. “There is not,” according to Dr. A. Clarke, 
“one truth or doctrine in the whole oracles of God which is 
not taught in this Evangelist. The outlines of the whole 
spiritual system are here correctly laid down: even Paul him- 
self has added nothing; he has amplified and illustrated the 
truths contained in this Gospel ; but, even under the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost, neither he nor any of the other Apostles 
have brought to light one truth, the prototype of which has 
not been found in the words and acts of our blessed Lord as 
related by Matthew.” This Gospel, according to another, is 
“the most singular in its composition, the most wonderful in 
its contents, and the most important in its object, that was ever 
exhibited to the notice of mankind.” A good commentary, 
therefore, on the Gospel by Matthew ought to be an Institute 
of Theology. If the exegesis be clear and correct, if the doc- 
trinal topics be properly presented and intelligently discussed, 
and if all the lights of learning, research, and modern science 
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be thrown upon the sacred page, a commentary on Matthew’s 
Gospel will be, substantially, a complete system of salvation. 

We have placed at the head of this article the ‘*‘ Commen- 
tary on the Gospels,” by Dr. Whedon, not because we purpose 
to consider the observations made on any other of the Gospels 
than Matthew, nor because we intend to write an essay with 
this book for our text, or suggestive topic, but because we hope 
by an analysis of Dr. Whedon’s exposition of the chiefest of the 
Evangelists, and by a liberal quotation from his comments, to 
show our readers how complete a theodicy is herein presented, 
and how eminently worthy of a wide circulation in the Church 
is the book itself. Let no one be misled by the declaration 
that this commentary is “intended for popular use.” That it 
is adapted to every order of mind, that it is written in a pithy, 
pungent, popular style, that every truth is made plain to the 
commonest understanding, and that the charms of a faultless 
rhetoric linger on every page, are statements which might be 
abundantly verified. But, at the same time, there is no lack 
of logic, no dearth of learning, and no scarcity of philosophy 
and metaphysics. The work which the author undertook is 
thoroughly and exhaustively done. He attempted “ the clear 
presentation of the meaning and spirit of the text itself;” and 
this endeavor has been crowned with a rare and glorious 
success. The logic is not dry, the learning is not pedantic, the 
philosophy is not false, and the metaphysics are not muddy. 
In a style clear as the light glows the luminous truth. Every 
page sparkles with brief, pertinent sayings, which gleam out 
suddenly, like the stars in heaven. The incisive, analytic 
mind of the author cuts through every false gloss, exegesis, or 
doctrine, and displays, in the beautiful harmony of revelation, 
the manifold wisdom of God. The garnishings of rhetoric and 
erudition do not hide or obscure the precious truth of the 
inspired word; they are the pictures of silver for the apples of 
gold. That it is the constant purpose of Dr. Whedon to bring 
out and make plain the mind of the Spirit, as expressed in the 
text, is a fact to which every page of this commentary bears 
testimony. 

This commentary should be studied with constant reference 
to the “ Historical Synopsis of the Gospels,” which is presented, 
in a tabulated form, as a sort of preface both to the text and 
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the notes. The manifestation and ministry of our Lord is 
embraced in the following periods : 
. The Infancy and Childhood. 

2. The Qualification. 

3. The Preparatory Ministry. 

4, The Platform and Extending Ministry. 

5. Apostolic Commission, and Ministry at Zenith. 

6. Transfiguration, and Ministry of Sorrow and Struggle. 

7. The Final Journey to Jerusalem, and Contest there. 

. The Suffering. 
. Resurrection and Ascension. 

The incidents of these several periods are arranged in sec- 
tions, and designated by paragraphs, so that the historical 
synopsis is complete ; and being complete, it is also invaluable. 

3engel’s and Wesley’s notes are remarkable for the clearness 
and accuracy of their definitions; to these Whedon’s must be 
added. And a definition often amounts to a demonstration. 
It clears away the mists of error, as it elucidates and sets forth 
the truth. We append a few examples from our author: 


The Gospel.—The term Gospel is compounded of the two Saxon 
words god, good, and spel, news. It is the good news of a 
Saviour’s birth, life, and death, sent from God to man. The Greek 
word evayyéAuov, evangelium, (whence comes our word evangelist,) 
has precisely parallel etymology. The word gospel, from being 
the name for the subject of the tour histories of our Lord, became, 
almost immediately after their publication, the title of the books 
themselves. Hence this book is called the Gospel according to 
Matthew, as being its author. 

A type is a@ person or object divinely designed to prefigure a 
future character or object to which it bears designed resemblance. 

he future object so prefigured is called the antitype. Type is 
therefore visible prediction, as prophecy is spoken prediction. 
Thus the sacrifices were divinely-appointed types of the great 
atoning sacrifice of Christ. An entire se¢ or combination of objects 
may be typical of an entire set of antitypical objects. 

Jesus Christ.—The word Jesus is, in Greek form, the same as 
Joshua in Hebrew, and implies Saviour. Our Lord was so named 
(verse 21) by express command of the angel: first, to indicate 
that he was the Saviour from sin; and second, to show that he 
was the antitype of Joshua, his type; for as Joshua was leader of 
Israel, bringing them into the earthly Canaan, Jesus is a Saviour, 
bringing his people into a heavenly Canaan. So, often in the 
Bible, names are significant and typical, being divinely and pro- 
phetically given for that very purpose. The word Christ is not 
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primarily a proper name, but is a word of royal office. It is de- 
rived from the Greek yoiw, chrio, to anoint ; and is exactly parallel 
with the Hebrew word Messiah, both signifying anointed. For as 
the Hebrews anointed kings and priests to their dignity, so kings 
and priests were called anointed ; and so the prophets foretold 
him who was to come under the royal and priestly title of Anointed, 
Messiah, or Curistos. Under this title he was earnestly waited 
for by the Jews, and even by the Samaritans, as the Samaritan 
woman testifies: J know that Messias cometh, which is called 
Christ. John iv, 25. Hence our Saviour’s name was Jesus; and 
his office was to be the Christ, or royal Messiah. 

Holy Ghost.—The word ghost is derived from the Saxon word 
gast, and signifies spirit. Ghostly, in older English, (of which 
ghastly is a cognate,) signifies spiritual. oly Ghost is, therefore, 
synonymous with oly Spirit. Inasmuch as the word ghost is 
almost exclusively applied in the English of the present day to the 
apparition of a departed human spirit, it would be better, per- 
haps, in case of a new translation, to disuse the word ghost in 
this connection. 


In the comment on the verse, “ Except ye be converted and 
become as little children,” we have the following series of 
definitions ; 


Conversion generally implies our being turned, by the influence 
of truth and the Divine Spirit, with the consenting act of our own 
will, from our course as sinners to the ways of religion. But here, 
perhaps, it more specially signifies the being brought to renounce 
the disposition to seek pre-eminence or power over our fellows, 
especially in the Church, This was now the besetting sin of the 
disciples, of which it was their momentous duty to repent, and, by 
the aid of divine grace, be turned or converted. In this work God 
does the converting ; man does the repenting and the turning to 
the new course. Justification is simply the pardon of our sins 
through the merit of Christ. Thereby we are treated by God as 
if we were just, or innocent of sin past. Ltegeneration, or the 
being born again, is the bestowment of those new feelings of love 
to God and his cause by which we become in heart and soul 
children of God ; and we are thence adopted into his family. Sane- 
tification is the power and disposition, more or less complete, to 
live free from sin, to overcome temptation, and to dwell in the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of God’s smile. 


The subject of the Temptation of Jesus is thus introduced, 
and the comnients correspond with the indications here given: 


For great missions the preparation is great trials. It was 
befitting that the newly inaugurated Prince of Light should come 
into a trial-contest with the prince of darkness. Our views of this 
transaction we present with siacere diffidence, giving often what 
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appears to us as on the whole the best solutions, rather than dog- 
matic certainties. 

We can view this transaction neither as a mere train of thought, 
as a vision, as a parable, nor 4 myth ; but as a great verity, occu- 
pying a most significant place in the system of sacred realities. 
The first Adam truly was tempted, and fell; the second Adam was 
as truly tempted, and won the victory. Hence he became the 
great head of triumphant humanity. Tempted in all points as we, 
he shows how to overcome. We remark: 

1. The history implies in the abstract human nature of Jesus the 
power to sin, This is necessary in order to a responsible, free 
agency. If he had no power to choose sin, it is difficult to see 
how he could be tempted to a choice, not only impossible, but 
consciously impossible. If he could not comply with temptation, 
there could be no danger, and truly no temptation at all. If he 
was unable to comply with the temptation, there was no virtue in 
the non-compliance. He was that much no free agent; his non- 
compliance was necessary and mechanical, and so non-meritorious. 
The supposition that Christ could not sin raises him above all 
fitness to be an example for us as one “tempted in all points like 
as we are, yet without sin.” Propose such a pattern to a fallible 
sinner, and he can answer conclusively, “ Make it impossible tor 
me to sin and I will be as holy as he.” None but a free agent can 
be an example for a free agent. Nor is any but a free agent 
capable of responsible probation. This free agency implies not, 
indeed, a preferential state of soul for evil, as exists in depraved 
man, but a susceptibility, as in the perfect first Adam, to impres- 
sions which, voluntarily followed out to excess or misdirection, 
would become sin. This view implies no uncertainty of his 
accomplishing our redemption. For, in full view of all possibilities, 
the infinite wisdom and foreknowledge of God had selected, for 
Messiah, that being, of all others, who, he foresaw, would, with 
perfect free will, prefer God to Satan, and in spite of all temp- 
tation, prove true to his redemptional office. Hence, while there 
was an intrinsic possibility in the thing, there was a full and 
perfect certainty upon which the divine mind could rest, that that 
possible catastrophe of his fall would not take place. 

2. In the whole transaction we are to view the Saviour in pure 
humanity. As he is led by the Spirit to the scene, so the blessed 
human one stood sole and singular in the universe—a pure lone 
man, as the first Adam himself, leaning, indeed, as every Christian 
may, on the divine arm, yet as truly able to fall by his own will 
from all union with God as our first progenitor, and truly able, 
by freely standing, to maintain an identification with God, impos- 
sible to the man of Eden. 


Special commendation has been bestowed, and we think 
justly, on Dr. Whedon’s exposition of our Lord’s Sermon on 
the Mount. We quote only the plan or “skeleton” of the 
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discourse, which is the result of the commentator’s own analysis. 
The topical arrangement adopted is especially admirable. 


PLAN. 


A CuristTIAN Prery, AS DISTINGUISHED FROM IRRELIGION. Chap. 

, o-16. 

"1, Nine benedictions upon humility, penitence, meckness, aspira- 
tions after goodness, mercy, purity, peace-making, and holy suffer- 
ing for righteousness’ sake. 3-12. 

°2., Woes pronounced upon contrary traits. Luke vi, 24-26. 

3. Active duties enjoined upon the blessed ones. 13-16. 

II. CuristiaAn Prery, As DISTINGUISHED ROM JupAIsM. Chap. 
v, 173 vi, 19. 

1. Is the completion of pure Judaism. 17-20. 

2. Distinguished from degenerate Judaism, in regard to (1.) an- 
gry passions, (2.) sexual pur ity, (3.) oaths, (4.) conciliation, (5.) moral 
love, (6.) sincerity in alms, prayer, and fasting. v, 20-vi, 18. 

III. CuristIaNiry, AS DISTINGUISHED FROM pS Chap. 
vi, 19-vii, 27. 

1. Supreme trust in God our provident Father. vi, 19-34. 

(1.) The earth-treasures must not come into competition with 
the heavenly treasures. 19-23. 

(2.) The world-god must not stand in competition with our 
heavenly Father. 24-34. 

2. Supreme reverence for God as our adjudging Father. vii, 
1-27. 

1.) Usurp not his place as Judge. vii, 1-6. 

tS Confide in his more than earthly paternity. 7-12. 

iS Enter the narrow way to him, avoiding all false guides. 
13-20. 


4.) Profession no assurance before his judgment-bar. 21-23. 
We stand or fall in judgment only by obedience to Christ’s 
words, 24-27. 

The “Plan” we believe to be as correct as it is simple, 
having a genuine basis in the discourse itself. We add nothing 
here of the comment proper, except the note on the eighth 
verse of the fifth chapter. 

Blessed are the pure in heart—Here is a trait of character 
which God’s Spirit can alone produce. This is sanctification. It 
may exist in different degrees. It may be partial; it may be com- 
plete. Even when cor uplete, it may, in this world, coexist with 
many an,error of judgment, and many a defect of temperament. 
Yet it enables us to live without offending God, so as to maintain 
for us the permanent undiminished fullness of the divine approba- 
tion. And when the heart is clean, the eye is clear. When purity 
makes us like God, then can we realize and see his countenance. 
The eye of the pure spirit beholds the pure Spirit. Through the 
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beams he shed down upon us, we can look up and see the face that 
shines. In the light of his smile we behold his smile. So the pure 
in heart shall see God. 


It is, perhaps, the best service which we can render our 
readers, as well as the clearest exhibition of the soundness, 
ability, and excellence of Dr. Whedon’s annotations, to pre- 
sent, under appropriate heads, some of the DOCTRINAL VIEWS 
which he has set forth. 

1. Of man’s fallen and depraved nature. 


As the corruption of the tree lies back of the evil fruit, so the 
corruption of the man’s nature lies back of his evil doings. Cor- 
ruption, depravity, then, lies not, as some teach, merely in the 
actions, but in the nature back of the actions. Bad actions usually 
grow out of a bad nature. 


More full, specific, and conclusive is the commentary on the 
thirty-third, thirty-fourth, and thirty-fifth verses of the twelfth 
chapter. 


There is a sort of religious doctrine which teaches that men are 
not depraved in their natures, but only in their actions. Their 
nature back of their actions, it is claimed, is either innocent or it 
is neutral—neither good nor bad; and all of human depravity 
consists in the fact that men do freely act bad, and always will do 
so. Now, in opposition to this doctrine, our Lord teaches that 
there is in men a moral nature back of moral action ; just as the 
tree is back of the fruit, just as the fountain is back of the stream, 
and just as the treasury full of good or evil is drawn from by the 
owner. It follows from this fact of man’s fallen moral nature, 
that in order to be pure in life he must become pure in heart. 
There must be a change in heart in order that there should be a 
complete change in moral action. This does not indeed deny that 
in individual acts (as in the fall of the angels or of man) their free 
will may choose wrong from a right nature. But in their perma- 
nent history the actions and the character will conform to each 
other. 

Now no nature can change itself. If the nature is bad, the re- 
sulting action is bad; and if the action is bad, that bad action 
cannot react and make the nature good. So that no mere natural 
man can regenerate himself; that is, make his own nature good 
and pure. No filthy stream can make its fountain clean. No 
corrupt fruit can send back a stream of pure sap and regenerate 
the tree. 

There must then be a divine aid. A gracious power must be 
able to enter our nature, and there, by power, make all right, or 
must communicate to the fallen nature the power to perform those 
conditions by which it may come right. Fatalism teaches that 
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God by arbitrary power seizes some part of the human race, and 
absolutely makes ion right. Our own Church teaches that God 
gives the power to all men by his Holy Spirit to do works meet 
for repentance ; that grace used obtains further grace and power; 
so that by a gracious ability, and not by a natural ability, man 
may attain reformation, regeneration, and salvation. Yet that 
grace is not irresistible, nor necessarily unresisted, but accepted 
and used in action, with a full power of willing and acting other- 
wise instead. 

Tree corrupt—Moral corruption of nature lies to a great degree 
in the state of the dispositions. It consists in a permanent temper 
and purpose to indulge the appetites, passions, and desires, with 
little or no regard to the divine law or the obligations of absolute 
right. Hence sin is either a state or an action which is a ¢rans- 
gression of the law. 

O generation of vipers—Our Lord in the last verse had used 
these doctrines to show that he was pure and good, because his 
actions were so. He now turns upon his opponents to convince 
them that they were the reverse in nature, and must be the reverse 
in action, The term generation of vipers indicates that depravity 
is inborn. As the viper’s nature is derived by propagation from 
its original parents, so man’s moral nature is derived from his pro- 
genitors. Divine grace is therefore necessary as that which by 
nature we cannot have; and a man must as a free agent wse that 
grace which worketh within him both to will and to do. He must 
not receive the grace of God in vain. How can ye—They could 
not by mere nature, any more than an Ethiop can make himself 
white. Experience, Scripture, and reason teach this. God’s grace, 
over and above nature, must give the power of change, and man 
must use it. Abundance of the heart—Abundance of the disposi- 
tions back of the will. 

Good treasure of the heart—A most beautiful expression. The 
heart of a good man is a treasure of good things. Divine truths, 
blessed expressions, spiritual susceptibilities, holy emotions, dwell 
there richly, and abound, Like a wealthy banker, he has only to 
draw the precious treasure forth whenever occasion demands. 
Evil treasure—But the depraved man also has his treasury of evil. 
Hostile feelings against truth and goodness, skeptical arguments, 
malign emotions, purpose to prefer self-interest to right, hatred of 
God and religion, are all heaped together, and ready to furnish of 
their store whenever the occasion demands. 


2. Of God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 


That God is a Spirit is plentifully revealed in Scripture. Yet 
this Spirit speaks of his Spirit. Gen. vi, 3; lix, 21. God sends 
forth this this Spirit. Prov. i, 23; Isa. xlii, 1. This Spirit thus 
sent forth is an agent, Acts viii, 29; x, 19; and a person, being 
designated by a personal pronoun, John xv, 26. This Spirit is 
associated with Father and Son in the baptismal command, and, 
like the other two, has his name or personal appellation. Matt. 
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xxviii, 19. So the same three appear in the apostolical benedic- 
tion. 2 Cor. xiii, 13. Here the Father is the personal source of 
love, the Son of grace, and the Holy Spirit of communion. Yet 
God’s Spirit must be divine, omnipotent, and eternal. God is uni- 
versally in Seripture declared to be one. Here, therefore, we tind 
that in some one mysterious respect God is trine, and in some other 
unfathomable respect he is one. Here, then, we have a Three-One, 
a Triane, a Trinity. This view of the sacred word has been faith- 
fully held by the faithful Christian Church in all ages. Wherever 
it is denied, rationalism and skepticism are sure gradually to gain 
the ascendant, and the Gospel life is lost. 

The doctrine of the Christian Church in all ages, as derived from 
the word of God, is thus expressed in our first Article of Faith: 
“There is but one living and true God, everlasting, without body 
or parts, of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness: the maker and 
preserver of all things, visible and invisible. And in unity of this 
Godhead there are three persons, of one substance, power, and 
eternity—the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 


3. Of the atonement made by our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Sickness, mortality, temporal death, are as truly a part of the 
great penalty of sin as the very pains of hell itself. All these were 
borne by the Saviour in the form of atoning sufferings on the cross. 
It was by this substitutional suffering in our stead, that the man 
Christ Jesus was entitled to redeem us from hell, and relieve us 
from even the earthly part of our woes. He healed sicknesses, 
therefore, by bearing even them in his own body on the tree. 

Give his life—Kven as the Son of man showed himself greatest 
of all by the greatest sufferings and sacrifices of all. Give his life 
a ransom—An atonement—an atonement by death, an atonement 
by substitution—is here briefly but powerfully expressed. The 
Saviour will give his life as a ransom for the souls of many. Now 
a ransom is always a substitute. The price paid is put in the place 
of the bondage of the ransomed person. If a sum be paid to ran- 
som a slave, the money goes to the master, in the place of the 
slave’s servitude. If the ransom goes to redeem a captive, the 
ransom is placed to the conqueror, in the room of the captive. If 
a Damon gives his life to ransom Pythias from the scaffold, Da- 
mon’s death is the substitute for Pythias’s death. And so if 
Christ’s death be given to ransom sinners from death, his death 
must be a substitute for their death. He dies in their stead. His 
death is temporal, and theirs is eternal. So that if they by faith 
accept his death in place of their own, they may be saved from 
that impending doom. 

When our Lord proclaimed the atonement finished, the stroke of 
his power smote three realms: the realm of grace, of nature, and 
of death. In the first, the temple’s vail was rent, indicatively of 
the departure of the old dispensation and its nullity at the ap- 
proach of the new. In the second, the earth was rent, indicating 
that the same power would destroy and renew again the face of 
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nature. In the third, the dead rose from their open graves, indi- 
cating that the dominion of the destroyer should be destroyed, 
and the human race be raised from his power to a complete resur- 
rection. 

Passover—This was the great feast of the Jews in commemora- 
tion of their departure from Egypt, when the destroying angel 
who cut off the first-born of the Egyptians was made to pass over 
the residences of the Jews harmless. <A victim was upon that 
oceasion slain by divine command, and his blood stricken on the 
two door-posts and upon the Jintel, or top cross-piece, as a sign 
that the house was the abode of an Israelite. See Exod. xii, 1-30, 
In annual commemoration of this the following passover rites were 
appointed: On the tenth day of the month Nisan, (corresponding 
nearly to our April,) a male lamb without blemish, of either sheep 
or goats, was selected. It was to be kept until the fourteenth day 
of Nisan, when it was to be slain by the priest between the two 
evenings of three and six o’clock, and the blood was to be poured 
at the foot of the great altar. At evening each family, including 
not less than ten persons, was to eat the lamb. They were orig- 
inally commanded to do this with all the tokens of rapid depart- 
ure. Their feet were to be shod, their loins girt, their staff in 
hand, and they were to eat, not reclining, but standing, and their 
bread was to be unleavened, and the whole was to be done ‘* with 
haste.” ‘ Bitter herbs” were to be eaten, as a symbol of their 
bitter sufferings in Egypt. Seven days were set apart (Exod. xii, 
15) as a feast of unleavened bread, The first and last were to be 
days of holy convocation. The first day commenced with the eve 
on which the paschal lamb was eaten, In the Passion Week it 
was Friday. See note on verse 5. 

We here remark that the victim was a true vicarious sacrifice. 
Egypt for his sins was punished by the selection of a human rep- 
resentative, namely, his first-born. Israel too was a sinner; but 
he suffered by substitution of the “lamb without spot.” The pas- 
chal lamb was slain, and was to be, not boiled like other sacrifices, 
but roasted, to indicate by fire the terrible agonies of the atoning 
victim ; and being roasted upon the cross-spit, he was literally 
crucified, The blood of the first victim sprinkled upon Israel’s 
lintel is a most remarkable symbol of that blood sprinkled upon 
our souls, whereby God knows us for his own, and spares us when 
he makes inquisition for blood. 

The passover lamb is indeed a wondrous type of “ the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world ;” by whose sprinkled 
blood we are saved from death and redeemed from spiritual bond- 
age. It was on the passover night that our Lord instituted the 
sacrament as a bloodless continuation of the same commemoration, 
divested Of its special Jewish significance. And our Lord himself 
was slain at this very feast, which was appointed by Moses to pre- 
dict beforehand his death. On this occasion the Jews slew not 
only the typical victim, but the rea/ victim typitied by their feasts 
and sacrifices. 
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Sorrowful even unto death—Not sorrowful in anticipation of 
death ; but a sorrow, not his own, pressed so heavily and so 
damply upon him, that it would drown and quench the spark of 
life but for the divine aid impregnating and strengthening his 
human person. What sorrow was this? Doubtless the Prophet 
Isaiah (liii, 4) furnishes the true answer: “ Surely he hath borne 
our griefs and carried our sorrows.” We do not here find any 
warrant for the supposition that God, the Father Almighty, poured 
the thunderbolts of personal anger on his suffering Son. But as 
Christ suffered as a substitute for a sinful world, so he did volun- 
tarily, by his own sad consent, encounter all the woe that could be 
inflicted by hell and earth, (the natural executioners of absolute 
justice under the government of God,) and thus with his infinite 
dignity do honor to the law of eternal justice. And in view of 
this, having done homage to justice in his own person, he is enti- 
tled to bestow paradise, and confer righteousness on all who obe- 
diently accept him as their substitute and Redeemer. 

And they crucified him—The victim was nailed to the wooden 
post, with his arms extended upon the cross beam, his four limbs 
being pierced by the spikes. The post sunk into the ground with 
a sudden shock, producing an agonizing torture. By pain, by loss 
of blood, and by mental suffering, death slowly and wearily would 
come. The cross was a Roman mode of execution, reserved for 
slaves and the vilest of the race, and therefore selected by the 
Jews, although not a Jewish punishment, as a proof of their con- 
tempt. The halter among us is scarce so ignominious a term of 
shameful suffering. Thence the cross became in the apostolic 
writings a symbol, not only of the atonement, but of the offense 
and contempt with which the Jews and Pagans viewed Christian- 
ity. At the same time it was the symbol of the suffering fidelity 
with which Christians adhered to their religion. It is now the 
ensign of Christian nations, and is a badge of Christian honor. It 
floats upon commercial banners, and hangs upon the neck of 
beauty. The Romanists have carried their reverence for the ma- 
terial and formal cross too far; but as a visible symbol of Chris- 
tianity it is worthy of Christian use, nor should there be a super- 
stitious extreme in the very act of rejecting the superstitious use 
of the symbol. 


4. Of the initiatory rite of the Gospel dispensation. 

On the words, (chapter iii, verse 11,) “ He shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost, and with fire,” we have this sharp 
analysis, and eminently suggestive comment : 


This text is the fundamental passage for showing, from the very 
nature of the rite, what is the true mode of performing baptism. 
This I have shown at fuller length than is here possible, in my two 
sermons on The Double Baptism, in the Methodist Episcopal Pulpit. 
We may here remark: 1. The baptism of the Holy Spirit was not 
by immersion but affusion. At the Pentecost, where the Spirit bap- 
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tism was made visible, the tongues of fire descended and sat upon 
them. When our Lord was baptized the Holy Spirit descended 
and lighted upon him. On Cornelius and his company it was 
poured out. So Titus iii, 5, 6. The washing of regeneration is 
shed on us. Baptism by the Holy Ghost is always by affusion. 
2. If'so, then the word baptizo, as a religious rite, does not neces- 
sarily or properly signify immersion. It is the descent of the element 
upon the person, not of the person into the element. For if baptism 
by the element spirit is affusion, then baptism by the element 
water is affusion. The meaning of the word is the same whatever 
be the element, 

3. We have here a principle of interpretation. The symbol 
ought always to conform to and picture its original. Now, spirit 
baptism is the original of which water baptism is the symbol. If 
spirit baptism be by affusion, certainly water baptism must also be 
by affusion. Spiritual affusion cannot be symbolized by immersion 
in water. Hence immersion fundamentally fails to be a picture of 
the original. It is symbol without a reality, a shadow without a 
substance. 

4, The baptism by fire is a case equally clear. Its process was 
made visible at the Pentecost, when the fiery tongues sat upon the 
Apostles. Baptismal fire is by affusion; the fire of hell is by im- 
mersion. So, verse 10, the fruitless tree is cast into the fire. So, 
Rev. xx, 15, cast into the lake of fire. 


5. Of retribution in the eternal world. 
On the words, “ He will burn up the chaff with unquenchable 
fire,” our author says: 


This epithet wnquenchable is decisive against Restorationism 
and against Destructionism. 

Restorationism teaches that the wicked will be delivered from 
hell; but this supposes the word wnguenchable to be an empty 
terror devoid of meaning. For to what amounts it that the fire is 
unquenchable if the sinner may be snatched from it at any moment ? 
what cares he for the phantasm of a hell forever empty though 
forever burning? Moreover, what sense in supposing a hell forever 
preserved flaming, yet forever void. But, in fact, hell is the penal 
condition of the condemned sinner, and the fire the penal essence 
itself; hell has no existence save as a penalty for guilt. Terminate 
the penalty and the fire has gone out. 

Destructionism is the doctrine that the sinner ceases, by the 
penalty, to exist. So that God still keeps an empty hell eternally 
burning! In other words, this term wnquenchable is unmeaning, 
and so essentially false. 


Of the “ furnace of fire” we read as follows: 


Fire is the most usual form under which penal retribution is 
described in the New Testament. ‘The fires of the valley of Hin- 


Fourtu Serres, Vou. XXI.—23 
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nom were to the Jews the emblem of future penalty. Hence the 
burning flame is the ordinary symbol of hell. And if there be not 
in the world of retribution a real material fire, yet what fire is to 
the body that the element of hell will doubtless be to the soul and 
to the immortal resurrection body. 


This is the comment on chapter x, verse 28: 


Fear not them which kill the body—Necither miraculous power 
nor divine promise insures the Apostles against bodily harm or 
bodily death. But they are enjoined to possess a superiority to 
fear of these corporeal injuries. And in these words is the primal 
source of the martyr spirit. It is courage founded on faith. 
Body . . . soul—We have here the two parts of man’s compound 
nature placed in contrast. They are two separate things. The 
body is not the soul. The soul is not the body. This is dem- 
onstrably the doctrine of the text. Them which kill the body, 
but are not able to kill the souli—F rom these words, it follows that 
the body may be dead, and the soul alive. Men can murder the 
body, they can extinguish its corporeal life. They may burn it to 
ashes, and scatter its particles to the four winds. Yet still the soul 
is alive. No blows can murder it, no fire can burn it, no water drown 
or quench it. Nothing less than this can be the meaning of the text, 
and against the text no materialism can stand. But rather fear 
him—Namely, God. Fear, then, and fear as the dread of punish- 
ment, is a right and suitable feeling. And those who say that 
such a feeling is too base to be indulged, are contradicted by this 
text. And those who deny any punishment from God after the 
death of the body, contradict these words of Christ. Zo destroy 
both soul and body—The Lord does not say kill both soul and 
body. To destroy is not to kill, still less to annihilate, but to ruin. 
Our Lord’s words teach, not the dismissal of the soul from exist- 
ence, but its catastrophe and ruin in existence. And this is an evil, 
a destruction, which we are bound to fear, as a possible reality 
beyond our bodily death. Jn Aelil-—In Gehenna. This word Ge- 
henna, or valley of Hinnom, in its primitive and literal sense, 
designated a gorge south of Jerusalem, otherwise called Tophet, 
where the offals of the city were ordinarily burned. As a place of 
detilement and perpetual fire, it became to the Jewish mind the 
emblem, and the word became the name, of the perpetual fire of 
retribution in a world to come, Hence, loose reasoners have 
endeavored to maintain that this valley was the only hell. And 
upon this sophism the heresy of Universalism is mainly founded. 
But the present text demonstrates that beyond the death of the 
body, and therefore in a future state, there is a hell or Gehenna, 
which the soul may suffer, more terrible than bodily death, and 
more to be feared than any evil that man can inflict. God is the 
author of that evil; it lies beyond death, it is executed upon the 
soul as well as the body. No plausible interpretation can expel 
these meanings from this text. ” 
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Equally significant is the note on the 46th verse, chap. xxv: 


And these shall go away—Millenarians, who hold that the 
righteous are raised from the dead at a first resurrection one 
thousand years before the resurrection of the wicked at a second 
resurrection, are unable to explain this entire scene of judgment. 
Here at our Lord’s next advent, at an unknown distance, stand the 
righteous and the wicked at once before his bar, listen in common 
to each other’s trial and sentence before either pass to their final 
doom. The ordinary subterfuge is to say that this judgment day 
is a thousand years long. For this there is no support in the 
passage. Besides, by their view the righteous ought to be ac- 
quitted and glorified for a millennial kingdom before the wicked are 
tried, or even raised from the dead. Whereas, by this whole 
description the wicked are raised, adjudged, and condemned 
before the righteous enter at all upon their reward. 

Everlasting punishment .. . life eternal.—The words everlasting 
and eternal are here in the original precisely the same word, and 
should have been so translated. Hence the duration of the penalty 
of the wicked is defined by the same measurement as the duration 
of the reward of the righteous. One is just as long as the other. 
The pillars of heaven are no firmer than the foundations of hell. 
The celestial nature of saint and angels is no more immutable than 
the infernal nature of devils and sinners. And since the word used 
is the most expressive of perpetuity that the Greek affords, so we 
have the strongest assurance here that language can afford. And 
since the term is used as a measurement of divine duration, we 
may well infer that the foundations both of the divine rewards and 
the divine penalties are as perpetual as the foundation of the divine 
government. Clouds and darkness are indeed round about him; 
righteousness and justice are the basis of his throne. 

The word aiov (we may suggest to scholars) is not derived, as 
Dr. Clarke (quoting Aristotle) asserts, from ae, always, and oy, 
existing ; for wy is but the noun termination added to dei. This 
noun termination is equivalent to the Latin termination wn ; so 
that the Latin @vum is (with a digamma inserted) the same word 
as d@v. The Latin word e@vum is the same as our word ever, so 
that the Greek el¢ awva is precisely forever. By adding the 
adjective termination ernus to aei we have (inserting a strengthen- 
ing ¢) eternus, eternal, So that diy, ever, and edernal, are etymo- 
logical equivalents. 


6. Of faith in our Lord Jesus Christ as the instrument of 
our salvation. 

On the words, “ And Jesus said unto them, Because of your 
unbelief: for verily I say unto you, If ye have faith as a grain 
of mustard seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove 
hence to yonder place; and it shall remove,’ Dr. Whedon 
observes : 
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This faith, be it remembered, supposes a concurrence between 
God and man. On the part of God a mission or duty assigned to 
the man, for which the power of faith is granted; and without 
this, the true faith is impossible. On the part of man there must 
be exercised all the granted faith-power, by which he puts forth 
the act, or pursues the course which is opened in the way of duty 
before him. When these two things combine, it is literally true 
that any thing is possible. If the man’s mission be to remove the 
Andes into the Pacific it can be done. If there be no duty to it, 
there can be no true faith for it; and the attempt to do it would 
not be faith but rash self-will, God gives no man faith wherewith 
to play miraculous pranks. On the other hand, if there be the 
duty and the God-given power of faith, and yet it be not exercised 
with the full strength of heart and the firm trust in God which 
knows the impossibility will be done, no miracle shall follow. 
This the disciples had not, even to a mustard seed’s amount; and 
a mustard seed’s amount could have as easily accomplished its 
mission as my hand moves a pen. There doubtless lives many a 
Christian now with faith sufficient to remove real material mount- 
ains, if God had any such work for him to do. Yet it may be 
safely presumed that our Lord used the word mountain as well as 
the* mustard seed by way of figure. He may have used it as 
Isaiah, xl, 4, prophesies that ‘ every valley shall be exalted, and 
every mountain shall be brought low.” Or as Zechariah, iv, 7, de- 
clares that the “great mountain shall disappear before Zerub- 
babel.” 


Those beautiful words, “ And whosoever shall give to drink 
unto one of these little ones a cup of cold water only in the 
name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise 
lose his reward,” are the occasion of the following exquisite 
note : 

One of these little ones—A tender appellation for his Apostles, 
They were sheep in the midst of wolves, they were harmless like 
doves, they were tender like little ones. A cup of cold water only 
in the name of a disciple—In the glowing climate of Palestine, 
the pursued and persecuted apostle might find a cup of cold 
water the preservation of his life. And whosoever, in recognition 
of his discipleship, that is, because he was a disciple of Jesus, and 
from love to his Master, shall furnish him this precious boon, 
shall in no wise lose his reward. His faith has worked by love, 
and has been justified by works. 

Here, therefore, is no shadow of a denial of the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith; but an assertion that works in faith are gra- 
ciously rewarded of God. And in such faith the slightest work, the 
simplest cup of cold water, is a noble investment for a great 
reward. 

It is said that in India the Hindoos go often a great distance 
for water, boil it to render it healthful, and then, in honor of some 
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idol, stand by the road-side until night offering drink to travelers, 
Such an act of faith in Christ performed for his apostles cannot 
fail of its reward. 

According to your faith—So that the measure of faith which 
you have shall be exactly justified, sustained, and rewarded. Thus 
faith is a readiness to receive of God. Though it has no merit to 
deserve a reward, yet it is the right state of soul to receive God’s 
truth and mercy. 


But we cannot proceed in this fashion. There is a limit to 
all things, and there must be to these quotations, choice and 
tempting as they are. We had purposed to give specimen 
comments on repentance, on prayer, on the doctrine of Provi- 
dence, on the inspiration and truth of the Scriptures, on the 
ten specimen miracles, on Christian character, on the kingdom 
of Jesus, on the great commission, on the law of the Sabbath, 
on the interpretation of parables, on the transfiguration, on 
the family relation, on human ability, on the Church, on the 
resurrection, and on the events of passion week and the 
glorious fruits of our redemption in Jesus Christ ; but we can 
do no more than make this enumeration of themes from which 
we reluctantly turn. The statement of these topics, however, 
may suffice to show how comprehensive is this commentary, 
and what a variety of interesting and important doctrines it 
presents for our consideration. We earnestly advise every 
reader to study, in the pages of Dr. Whedon, these enumer- 
ated topics for himself. 

But there is one portion of this commentary which we can- 
not pass over in silence. The twenty-fourth chapter of Mat- 
thew has always been to us a profound enigma. We must say 
that we regard Dr. Whedon’s treatment of it as eminently 
satisfactory. We have read much larger works on this part of 
Holy Writ with much less profit. While there may be, in the 
particular comments, erroneous views and statements, we are 
convinced that the general exposition and argument are sub- 
stantially correct. Let any student of God’s word go through 
the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth chapters of Matthew with 
this plan-of interpretation in his hand, and see if many things 
which were in the mists and shadows do not come distinctly 
forth into the light as at the break of day. 

We have spoken of Dr. Whedon’s definitions as accurate 
and argumentative; and we ought, perhaps, in justice, to add 
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that many of his descriptions are word-paintings of exquisite 
beauty and purity. We quote two or three, selected almost at 
random, as illustrations of our statement. 


Immediately his leprosy was cleansed—How sweet must have 
been the sensations of renewing health and wholeness. The 
crumbling limbs renew their shape, the blood flows quickly 
through the system, the eye recovers its brightness, and the voice 
its music. He stands up once more in his pure, vigorous man- 
hood; and scarce can he wait the Lord’s commands, before he must 
rush through the country, a living wonder, to tell the story of his 
salvation. 

Outer darkness—The figure of a banquet is carried out. The 
splendor, the joy, the society, the feast within, are an emblem of 

od’s kingdom below and above. The darkness of the streets 
without is an emblem of deep horror. The streets of Eastern 
cities are narrow and filthy; all the outdoor comfort being re- 
served for the court or square yard inclosed within the area of the 
building. At night tliey are totally dark, being unillumined even 
by rays from a window. Robbers and ferocious dogs render them 
dangerous. We have thence a strong image of that utter despair, 
darkness, and death of a soul excluded from God, and left to 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

Come unto me—Me, the very me, to whom John has lately sent 
his message, Art thou He, or look we for another? Yet the very 
me who am the revealer (verse 27) of God to man. The very me 
who exists in ineffable unity with God the Father Almighty—this 
person now stands as in the center of a laboring, laden, oppressed 
world, and sends his piercing, mellow, tender voice to all the 
suffering sons of sorrow to escape all bondage by entering his bonds. 

In the extremity of his physical pain the Son of man must en- 
dure the utmost that human contempt can think and say and do. 
The accidental spectator, the chance specimens of our race; the 
chief priests, the representatives of rank, sacred and secular, are 
present. The powerful exert the uttermost of their power, and 
the vilest do their best and vilest. They utter taunts founded on 
calumnious misrepresentations of his words; they ridicule his 
kingship, and even his piety. They trample on his pretenses, and 
exult over his weakness. 

A painter with only the skill of a copyist, putting these on 
the canvass, would make pictures of such power that the ages 
would not suffer them to perish, Let us label them The 
Cleansed Leper, The Outer Darkness, The Pityirig Helper, 
The Dying Saviour, What subjects for an artist! What 
themes for a preacher ! 

Another peculiarity of Dr. Whedon is pithy, pungent utter- 
ances which have the force of proverbs. They are strewn 
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through his commentary like sands of gold. If collected and 
fused, what precious ingots they would form. We append a 
few examples: 

While no man can regenerate himself, every man may, at 
proper will, attain regeneration from God. 

Better go to heaven maimed, than to hell whole. 

Affections and lusts for forbidden objects must be sacrificed at 
whatever expense of feeling. 

The yoke of Christ is freedom. The service of God is the high- 
est and truest liberty. The laws of God are the laws of our highest 
nature ; and he who comes under those laws does but do what is 
fittest, rightest, most happy, and most highly natural for him. 
When Christ gives his law, he gives a heart and a pleasure to 
keep that law, so that he who obeys it does as he pleases, 

It is a poor piety that attempts to be a substitute for virtue. 

“Thy will be done” limits not only all murmur, but all prayer. 

The Scriptures teach self-denial, but they do not teach self-anni- 
hilation. They forbid selfishness, but they do not forbid self-love. 

The true martyr never sought death; never made a display of 
heroism; and never failed when, reposing faith in Christ, he 
meekly suffered for his name. 

The clearness of the light against which sin is committed ag- 
gravates the guilt. 

If persecutions must be suffered, to suffer is reasonable, it is safe, 
it attains a reward. 

A neglect of preparation for the pulpit is carelessness ; an avoid- 
ance of it under the expectation of inspiration is fanaticism. No 
doubt a divine influence attends a faithful administration of the 
word, but not so as to supersede the best and fullest exertion of 
the human faculties. 

A faithless Church restrains the convicting and converting 
Spirit. Unbelief defeats omnipotence. 

There would be less skepticism if men’s hearts were as pure as 
the evidences of religion are clear. 

Your anxiety is just so much belief that wealth is safer than 
God, and Mammon a better master than Christ. 

Mammon is the supreme dollar of the day. 

If religion be worth any thing, it is worth every thing. 

As Christ is a universal Saviour, so his Gospel is framed to be a 
universal Gospel, and his religion a universal religion. It knows 
no distinction of race, clime, or color. It belongs to man, and 
holds that humanity is a unit; and claiming to, be a blessing for 
all, and to possess a right over all, it designs to spread that bless- 
ing and assert that right. 

God gives men a chance to labor, not because he needs their 
work, but because they need his reward. 

There cannot be a permanent contrariety between a moral 
agent’s moral actions and his moral dispositions. 

The great crucified leader is followed by an endless train of 
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crucified followers. They are crucified symbolically, in all their 
sufferings of mind or body, in behalf of Christ and of truth. Each 
follower who hath the spirit of his Master, is crucified in fact or in 
readiness of spirit. The Spirit of Christ is the spirit of martyrdom. 

Few are so mean but they fancy there is somebody below them. 

The being who is elevated enough to have a true immortal God 
to be Ais God, must himself be neither the creature of time nor 


annihilation, 
Many retain a sort of ecclesiastical conscience while committing 


the grossest immoralities. 

No man is so safe as the child of God. No man is bound to be 
so cheerful. If he rise into the true position of the man of faith, 
no one can be so fearless, so brave, 80 generous, so patient, so 
manly. Buoyancy is with him a duty, and despondency is a sin. 

Adversities and prosperities may both be enemies to our soul, 
Some become soured by trouble, and their time is so engrossed 
that they have no heart, no room for the service of God. Others 
become wealthy and proud ; too fine and too fashionable to be pious. 


The general typographical execution is superior; but some 
errors have escaped the eye of the proof reader, and some blem- 
ishes and repetitions the keener eye of the author. For in- 
stance, the dying cry of Julian the Apostate, “ Thou hast 
conquered, O Galilean!” which is quoted on page 222, ap- 
pears again on page 3857. This is doubtless an oversight. In 
the note on the twenty-eighth verse of the sixteenth chapter, 
Dr. Whedon says: “ Our Lord’s ‘coming in his kingdom’ was 
when he came from Paradise to resume his body, now glori- 
fied,” ete. Was his body then glorified? Was it in his glori- 
fied body that our Lord appeared to his disciples, eating with 
them, showing them his “flesh and bones,” “his hands and 
his feet,” and abiding with them forty days? In another 
place, page 346, Dr. Whedon says, “ It is very probable that 
the splendor of a glorified body is always sufficient to over- 
whelm the senses and prostrate the strength of a living 
mortal.” If “the body of Jesus rose,-in possession of super- 
natural qualities belonging to a resurrection body,” as our 
author elsewhere asserts, does that fact justify the appellation 
“glorified?” Every mortal production falls somewhat below 
the ideal perfection ; but there is scarcely enough of deficiency 
or error in this commentary to shade the picture, or temper 
the light to our vision. Fortunately for us, it is the pure, ever 
grateful light of God’s inspired truth. 

We have in this article restricted our observations to the 
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Notes on Matthew, but we could speak in like commendatory 
strains of the whole commentary on the four Gospels. The 
“great Lukean section,” embracing what is peculiar to that 
Evangelist, is unfolded with special clearness and power. And 
no one has entered more fully than Dr. Whedon into the 
tender and loving feelings of John, his intense spirituality, and 
his profound reverence and affection for the divine Son of 
God. 

These volumes ought to be in every minister’s library, and 
among the few well-chosen books in every intelligent Chris- 
tian household. 

We sincerely hope that the author may be spared life and 
health “to complete,” according to his purpose, “an entire 
exposition of the New Testament in the same style and pro- 
portional extent.” It will be a good service to our holy 
Christianity, to the cause of sound biblical criticism, and to 
our Saxon-English speech. Such a work, we may add, em- 
bracing the result of modern scholarship, yet popular in its 
style and compressed in form, will, beyond al] question, be 
accepted by the Church and public as fulfilling, in large 


measure, the blessed mission of diffusing God’s word and 
“spreading scriptural holiness.” 





Art. IV.—WHITE’S MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 


The Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Preceded by a History of the Religious Wars 
in the Reign of Charles [IX. By Henry Wuirge. American Edition. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1868. 

THE study of the causes and effects of great national crimes is 

one of the most instructive that can engage the attention of a 

thoughtful man. However uncertain or incomprehensible the 

course of ordinary events may at times appear to our defective 
vision—whatever pauses, and even retrogressions, the majority of 
the orbsin our firmament may make—there is no such difficulty 
with regard to these. They are the flaming meteors that mark 
out their distinct and well-defined paths, leaving us in no doubt 
whence they came and whither they tend. If in the case of 
the less flagrant violations of the divine laws on the part of 
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great communities of men it is not always easy to point to the 
particular punishment meted out for each offense, the retribu- 
tion that follows the commission of these atrocities is generally 
so prompt and unmistakable as to vindicate the justice of God 
even in the estimation of the skeptic and the scoffer. And, 
for this reason, the contemplation of the class of phenomena of 
which we speak is exempt from the demoralizing effects flow- 
ing from habitual familiarity with the annals of individual and 
personal crime. Vice does not attract, when its terrible con- 
sequences to the perpetrator can be seen written in characters 
of light; and the perpetrator himself stands as a beacon of 
warning to those who would copy his example of successful 
wrong-doing. 

Nearly three hundied years ago Christendom was startled 
by the tidings of the commission of a stupendous crime which 
seemed to throw into the shade every similar, but less gigantic, 
deed of blood. A scheme of midnight assassination had been 
carried into execution, whose victims were not solitary men, 
but were to be counted by tens of thousands; which was not 
confined to a single neighborhood, nor even toa single city, but, 
commencing with one of the most populous capitals of Europe, 
extended to the utmost limits of the realm: a massacre for 
which its authors manifested no shame or compunction, which 
they exultingly avowed, which, with hands yet reeking with 
human blood, they magnified as an act of extraordinary justice 
and piety, upon which they invoked, and for which they 
obtained, the unhesitating approval and benediction of the 
head of their religion, and a self-styled vicegerent of God on 
earth. When we add, that the person under whose authority 
this carnival of blood was celebrated was the monarch himself, 
that he was instigated by a woman—his mother—that the suf- 
ferers were the most virtuous, and among the most exalted in 
rank of all his subjects, that not only was the deed consum- 
mated in a time of profound peace, but the occasion selected 
was that of the festivities attending the marriage of that king’s 
sister, of that mother’s daughter, to the recognized head of the 
party that was to be exterminated from the face of the earth, 
and that the revolting scenes of inhuman ferocity, so far from 
being confined to obscure neighborhoods or distant quarters of 
the city, were enacted in the courts and corridors of the palace, 
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by the side of the young bride, whose very bedchamber afforded 
an uncertain refuge to a single wretch escaping from the hands 
of his pursuers, we have before us a few of the circumstances 
that account for the undiminished interest which the recital of 
the events of the massacre that began on the morning of Sun- 
day, August 24th, 1572, continues to elicit. 

While the general incidents of this lamentable occurrence 
are well known and settled beyond the possibility of cavil, there 
is not a little uncertainty attaching to the current accounts in 
a number of particulars. But more important than any or all 
of these, is the question whether the massacre itself should be 
regarded as the result of a plot of long standing, perfected in 
all its essential features many months or years before, with 
whose existence the King of Spain and the Pope of Rome were 
acquainted, if they did not create it, and which, by a miracle 
of dissimulation, was kept secret by the large number of per- 
sons to whom it had been confided; or whether, on the con- 
trary, the execution bears the unmistakable impress of having 
been the result of a sudden and almost frantic determination to 
extricate its authors from new and dangerous complications. 

In the work, the title of which we have placed at the com- 
mencement of this article, Mr. Henry White has not merely 
undertaken to solve this important problem, but prepares the 
way for a clearer understanding of an eventful period by re- 
lating, with considerable detail, the transactions of the 
first three civil wars. Indeed, since he prefaces his work 
with a rapid sketch of the progress of the Reformation in 
France during the reigns of Francis I., Henry II., and Fran- 
cis IL, he has given a continued narrative of the history of the 
Huguenots, from their origin to the death of Charles IX. It 
is not too much to say that he has made a book which is far in 
advance of any thing which we previously possessed on this 
subject in the English language. The truth is, that we have 
until now had little or nothing deserving the name of a history 
of the brave Protestants of France. Mr. Browning’s work,* 
indeed, met with remarkable success, and we believe was, at 
the time of its publication, forty years since, eulogized by the 

* The History of the Huguenots during the Sixteenth Ceniury, by W. S. Brown- 


ing. Two volumes. London: 1829. History of the Huguenots, from 1598 to 
1888, by the same. One volume. Paris: 1839. 
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Gentleman’s Magazine as “one of the most interesting and 
valuable contributions to modern history.” But, not to speak 
of the defects of style, it is not unfrequently superficial, and 
sometimes inaccurate. At best, it contains only a record of the 
civil wars of the Huguenots—by no means the most precious 
part of the legacy left us by that race of sturdy champions of 
the truth. Rejecting the idea of writing any thing that might 
seem to approach a martyrology, the author made little use of 
even that scanty fund of materials for the composition of a 
history of the origin of the French Reformation which was 
then accessible. Professor De Felice’s “ Protestants of France,” 
although free from the last mentioned defect, and sufficiently 
fullon that portion of Huguenot history on which recent inves- 
tigation has thrown so much light, has the disadvantage of 
having been written originally as a purely popular work, and 
of having been subsequently enlarged in its scope. It is based 
on no exhaustive investigation. Besides, the translation of Dr. 
Lobdell, through which it is exclusively known in this country, 
is very imperfectly executed, and preserves so many French 
idioms as to be frequently obscure, and rarely forcible or 
elegant. 

Mr. White’s volume, on the contrary, is not only well writ- 
ten, but exhibits on every page the results of extensive reading, 
laborious research, and judicious weighing and comparison of 
authorities. He has evidently given a good share of his atten- 
tion to the writers of the sixteenth century, upon whose 
memoirs and histories our information must, after all, chiefly 
be based. No study of later compilations—not even the exam- 
ination of municipal records or contemporary letters—could 
supply the place of the invaluable guidance of La Place and 
La Planche, of Jean de Serres, of de Thou, and of that much 
abused soldier of fortune, Agrippa d’Aubigné, or of that long 
series of contributors to the national collections of memoirs, 
many of whom were prime actors in the scenes they describe, 
and knew as well how to handle the sword as to use the pen. 
Mr. White has also made excellent use of the masterly works 
of Professors Soldan and Baum, whose enthusiastic and life- 
long labors in the field of the history of the Reformed Church 
have afforded a most pleasing proof of the true unity of evan- 
gelical Protestantism in all its forms, and have demonstrated 
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that a Lutheran, in spite of the hostility of High Churchmen, 
may be as much interested in the welfare of another branch of the 
great Christian brotherhood as he would be if no doctrinal 
differences separated them. Our author appears, moreover, to 
have visited many of the most important localities that figure 
in the narrative, and to have instituted some research for orig- 
inal documents in the archives of the departments. But of this 
we make little account. For in a country like France, where 
a thousand native investigators are busily ransacking every 
repository of materials for history—where the results of their 
industry are every year given to the public, either in special 
publications or in the proceedings of the great historical socie- 
ties and of local associations—the historian can scarcely hope 
to do more than to attempt the task (itself almost a Herculean 
one) of mastering, digesting, and combining the multitudinous 
fruits of so much patient and protracted toil. He may, by 
personal investigations among the manuscripts of the imperial 
and other libraries, add a little to the éclat of his work; he 
will not be likely to enhance its real value. 

We shall, in the present article, confine ourself to an exam- 
ination of the earlier portion of Mr. White’s history. 

The reign of the first Francis, whose good fortune it has 
been to obtain credit, even with.posterity, for far greater mag- 
nanimity than he really possessed, was full of alternate encour- 
agement and rebuffs for the nascent Reformation. The purer 
faith, Mr. White shows us, enjoyed the favor of one sincere 
friend at court, and that was Margaret, the sister of the King. 
Yet even this solitary patron was scarcely assured in her own 
mind, and injured her influence by the adoption of quixotic 
theories. ‘She was not a Protestant,” says Mr. White with 
justice, ‘and shrank from any rupture with Catholicism. She 
would have liked to see the old and the new Church united, 
each yielding something to the other. The age, however, was 
not one for compromises. Day by day the lines of demar- 
kation became more strongly marked.”* The knowledge that 
they possessed even so inconsistent a supporter as Margaret, 
fed the early reformers with hopes that were doomed to disap- 
pointment. She never could succeed in persuading her brother 
to give his hearty adhesion tothe Gospel. True, he entertained 

* Massacre of St. Bartholomew, p. 6. 
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a thorough hatred and disgust for the monastic orders, and had 
so little faith in the Papacy, that, in moments of extraordinary 
provocation, he would threaten to cast in his lot with the “ new 
religion,” as it was called. But political motives, especially 
that doctrine which the prelates were never tired of inculcating, 
that change of religion inevitably involved an overthrow of the 
State, were more than sufficient to counterbalance any inclina- 
tions which he may have hdd in that direction. “ You would 
be the very first to rue the experiment,” was the ready reply of 
the ecclesiastics to the royal menace.* And Francis believed 
them, and learned to make their words his own. “ He used 
often to say, if we may credit Brantéme, that this novelty—the 
Reformation— tended to the overthrow of all monarchy, hu- 
man and divine.’ Yet none of the kings who embraced the 
new creed,” Mr. White well remarks, “lost their thrones ; 
while the devotee Henry III., and the converted Henry IV., 
both fell by orthodox daggers.” + “ We need not stop to show,” 
he says elsewhere, + “that the kingdom which has always put 
itself forward as the champion of Popery, both in the East and 
in the West, “ is that in which the Church and the State have 
suffered more from revolution than any Protestant country.” 
Yet the reformatory movement went on, if not with royal 
assistance, in spite of it. Its supporters were men, and there- 
fore fallible. They made some mistakes. They were certainly 
ill-advised in drawing up so bitter an invective against the ab- 
surdities of the Mass, as the celebrated placard of 1534; and, 
if it was one of their number that posted it by night upon the 
very door of the bedroom of Francis in his barred castle, he 
undoubtedly manifested little common sense in supposing that 
the document would hasten the conversion of that trifling and 
superticial prince. It is, however, by no means clear that the 
reformers committed one tithe of the blunders that were perpe- 
trated by crowned and anointed kings and by sapient bishops, 
when they undertook a work for which they considered them- 
selves admirably adapted by native endowments and by the 
gifts of heaven. They taught the truth, for the most part, 
* “ Franchement, Sire,” said a nuncio of Clement VIL, ‘‘ vous en seriez marri le 
premier, et vous en prendroit trés mal, et y perdriez plus que le Pape; car une 
nouvelle religion, mise parmi un peuple, ne demande aprés que changement du 


prince.” —Brantéme, vol. ix, p. 202. 
+ White, p. 20. t Ibid., p. 5. 
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calmly, soberly, and persuasively. They gathered converts 
from the classes that were most open to conviction, succeeding 
particularly well with the intelligent middle classes, with the 
industrious artisans, with the young whose minds were un- 
biased. Even their adversaries were forced to acknowledge, 
that wherever a man was found more than ordinarily skillful, 
or industrious, or successful, there you would be almost certain 
to find a Huguenot. “In France,” says Mr. White, “it was 
long before the Reformation reached the lower classes—the 
masses, as it is the fashion to call them; the rural gentry, the 
men of education, the well-to-do tradesmen, artists, and ‘all 
who from their callings possessed any elevation of mind,’ were 
the first converts. They were naturally opposed by the clergy 
and the lawyers, for corporate bodies are always great enemies 
to change.”* And yet these remarks must be taken with 
some qualification ; for, although it was never among the de- 
based and brutalized rabble of the cities that the new faith 
flourished, it was successful from the very beginning pre-emi- 
nently with the poor. When Bishop Brigonnet, in his short- 
lived zeal for a Gospel which he was soon to betray, caused it 
to be preached in his diocese by evangelical men, among whom 
Lefevre and Farel were prominent, it was precisely the poor 
wool-carders of Meaux, and the day laborers that flocked to 
the neighborhood to aid in the harvest, who most readily em- 
braced the doctrine of justification by faith. And it was they 
who, when others forsook the profession of the truth upon the 
approach of persecution, testified with constancy in the midst 
of the flames. 

The ordeals through which French Protestantism was called 
to pass during the reign of Francis it does not comport with 
Mr. White’s plan to exhibit in detail. He gives, however, a 
somewhat extended notice of the savage butchery exercised 
upon the unoffending Waldenses or Vaudois of Provence, an 
offshoot of the community established in the “ Valleys” of 
Piedmont. Mérindol, Cabriéres, and a score of less important 
places were, by order of the sanguinary Parliament of Aix 
razed to the ground, their inhabitants, without discrimination 
of age or sex, slaughtered or burned in their homes, or hunted 
to the mountains, only to be suffocated in the caverns in which 
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they had taken refuge. No contemporary writer was suffi- 
ciently bold even to palliate these enormities and others which 
the pen scarcely dares to record. That honor—if such it be— 
was reserved for one of that class of persons, too numerous, 
anfortunately, in France, who rewrite history to suit their pre- 
conceived ideas. On this point Mr. White’s observations are 
excellent. ‘A Catholic historian of these days has ventured 
to apologize for cruelties which could find no defender in the 
sixteenth century. ‘Certain names,’ he says, ‘are branded for 
what is the result of a popular force and movement by which 
they are carried away. In a religious and believing state of 
society there are necessities, as there have been cruel political 
necessities at another epoch. Exaltation of ideas drives men 
to crime as by a fatality.” (Capefigue, Hist. de la Réforme, 
ch. xvi.) Such reasoning will justify any crime, public or 
private. To admit the cowardly doctrine of ‘necessity’ is to 
destroy moral responsibility, to make intellect subservient to 
matter, and justice to brute force. It makes the usurper or the 
murderer accuser, judge, and executioner in his own cause. It 
is a vindication of coups d’état—a deification of successful vil- 
lainy. If generally admitted it would induce a moral torpor 
fatal to all intelligence. There were men living in the Catho- 
lic communion in the sixteenth century who thought very dif- 
ferently from the paradoxical historian of the nineteenth. 
Sadolet, Bishop of Carpentras—a man so full of kindness and 
charity that a modern writer has called him the ‘ Fénélon of his 
age ’—interfered to suspend the execution of the first decree 
against the Vaudois of Mérindol.” * 

The leader in the massacre of Mérindol and Cabriéres was 
Jean d’Oppéde, first President of the Parliament of Provence ; 
the most prominent military officer of the force which executed 
his commands was Poulin or Polin, better knoWn as Baron de 
la Garde. Respecting the latter, Mr. White says that he was 
“the famous sea-captain, the same who disputed the command 
of the Channel against Henry VIII., and occupied the Isle of 
Wight in 1533. In the religious wars he sided with the Hu- 
guenots.” + Unless, as we suspect, the types have played him 
false, Mr. White must have confounded Poulin with some one 
else; for if the Baron sided with any one it was assuredly not 


* White, pp. 14, 15. + Ibid, p. 14. 
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with the Huguenots, but with their opponents. After the con- 
spiracy of Amboise he fought against the Huguenots in Pro- 
vence, where he attacked Monvans after he had capitulated with 
the royal Lieutenant, the Comte de Tende, and drove him to 
Geneva.* In the third civil war, being in command of naval 
forces, he protected Bordeaux and threatened La Rochelle ; + 
and after the St. Bartholomew Massacre, a letter of his inter- 
cepted by the Protestants of this city, in which he uttered 
menaces against it, contributed much to determine them to 
refuse admission to the Governor sent them by the King. ¢ 
With the accession of a new monarch, it was hoped that 
there might come some alleviation of the sufferings of the reform- 
ers. The reverse took place. Like too many of the other 
kings of France, Henry I. was not only frivolous, but disso- 
lute. Like them, he was content to attempt to compensate for 
his vices by persecuting the luckless heretics with an orthodox 
severity which prelates were quite satisfied to accept as a full 
discharge of all liabilities incurred through violations of the 


moral code. Besides, if Henry ostensibly held the reins of 


state, the regal authority was in effect enjoyed by others—his 
inistress, Diana of Poitiers, and his favorites, the Chancellor 
Montmorency and the Guises—and these were all from inter- 
est, if not from conviction, the enemies of change. Accord- 
ingly new and more rigorous edicts were launched against the 
“ Lutherans,” as they were still styled. Nor were these enact- 
ments suffered to fall into neglect. “On Thursday, July 4, 
Henry quitted the Tournelles”—his favorite palace, but since 
forsaken and torn down by his widow, Catharine de Médici, after 
it had acquired so melancholy an association from his fatal tilt 
in the tournament held in front of it—‘* at seven in the morn- 
ing, and rode in grand procession to the great cathedral, where 
he heard high mass, and then went to dine at the episcopal pal- 
ace, after which the royal digestion was gently stimulated by 
the burning of some heretics. ... Heretic-burning was one of the 
popular sports of the day, at which—if contemporary engrav- 
ings are any authority in such matters—high-born dames 
attended in full dress.”§ But when will rulers learn the uni- 
versal truth, that no persecution short of extermination ever 


* Agrippa d’Aubigné, Hist. Univ., vol. i, p. 100. + Ibid., p. 326. 
t Ibid., vol. ii, p. 35. § White, p. 30. 
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accomplishes its design! The Protestant community, which 
had grown slowly during the father’s reign, under the more 
severe rule of the son received large accessions, and began to 
strike its roots deep into the soil which alone could secure it 
permanence—the despised people : 


Extending beyond the small circle of nobles, scholars, and 
Church dignitaries, by whom they (the reformed doctrines) were 
first taught and defended, and making their way into the lower 
strata of society, they had become more definite and radical. The 
uneducated shoemaker or plowman could not appreciate such nice 
distinctions as Margaret of Valois drew in her “ Mass of Seven 
Points,” and would not have cared for such subtleties if he had 
understood them. These simple men heard the Bible read and 
explained to them, and the doctrines of free grace and of the 
atonement sank straight into their hearts. There was very little 
but habit to keep the people faithful to the old Church, “They 
are more affected,” says Matthieu, unconsciously imitating Horace, 
“by example than by instruction, and estimate the truth of a doc- 
tring by the purity of a man’s life.” Such an example was rarely 
found in the Catholic clergy. ... The cities along the course 
of the Rhone, and those lying at the foot of the Alps, were 
strongly Calvinistic, as was also Languedoc, where probably 
some relics of the old Albigensian spirit of revolt still lingered. 
In this province the Romish Church was especially hateful, as it 
had been enriched by the confiscated estates of the Albigensian 
nobles... . In Paris the mass of the population was Catholic, 
the dangerous classes being especially demonstrative in their or- 
thodoxy. The progress of religious reform might have been more 
rapid but for certain peculiarities in the state of society, which 
made every innovation difficult. The guilds in the towns had 
their patron saints and annual festivals. If a man adopted the 
reformed faith he must renounce these, and become a sort of out- 
cast among his comrades, and perhaps the severest persecution 
he had to undergo was that he endured at the hands of his fellow- 
workmen. * 


Mr. White is undoubtedly correct in making the statement 
that “although the persecution never ceased in France during 
the reign of Henry II., there were intervals of reaction when the 
fires burned dim and the sword of the executioner hung idle 
on the wall.” It is equally true that “ these were usually con- 
nected with the foreign policy of the Government.” But he 
is less fortunate in supposing that there was any such tendency 
to pardon, or even to reprieve, the Huguenots in connection 
with the atrocious episode of Henry’s rule, known as the 


* White, pp. 31, 32. 
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“affaire de la Rue Saint Jacques.” A few words are neces- 
sary to elucidate this historical point. A company of three or 
four hundred Protestants, in defiance of the edicts fulminated 
against them for an entire generation, and not ignorant of the 
fearful death by fire (not at the stake, but by means of the 
more cruel estrapade) awaiting them if discovered, met on the 
night of September 4th, 1557, in a private house in the Rue St. 
Jacques, immediately in the rear of the College of the Sorbonne, 
to worship God and to celebrate the holy communion. But 
the suspicions of the neighboring priests had been aroused, 
the house was beset, and although some of the worshipers 
made their way through the crowd of their assailants and 
escaped, the more defenseless portion of the Protestants—the 
women, and the aged especially—were captured, and to the 
number of about one hundred and twenty, after being treated 
with the utmost contumely, were thrust into loathsome dun- 
geons. This was but a prelude to greater severities. Several 
of the men, and particularly a noble lady, were to seal their 
testimony in blood. 

Here Mr. White has accidentally been misled into imagin- 


ing that the execution of these martyrs for the faith was wnac- 
countably delayed ; whereas, on the contrary, rarely had there 
been an instance of greater precipitation! Mr. White says : 


The Reformed Church of Paris was in a pitiable state, so many of 
its members being in peril of their lives. Extraordinary prayers 
were offered up in every family for the delivery of the martyrs, 
and a remonstrance, drawn up by the Elders, was presented to the 
King, who put it aside unnoticed. But, strange to say, there was 
no eager haste to punish the prisoners any further, the example 
of their seizure having frightened many back to orthodoxy. . . . 
When the excitement had abated, and the affair was almost for- 
gotten, the prisoners of the Rue St. Jacques were brought to trial. 
Their lives were forfeited by the mere fact of their presence at an 
unlawful assembly, and the alternate of recantation or death was 
presented to them ; but they would not yield an inch. They found 
that man’s weakness was God’s strength. Among the captives 
was Philippa de Lunz, a woman of good family, a widow, and only 
twenty-two years old. She was interrogated several times, but her 
answers were such as to destroy all hope of pardon. On the 27th 
of September, 1558, more than a year after her imprisonment, she 
was led out to death.* 


* White, pp. 41, 42. 
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It is not necessary to repeat the story of the more than he- 
roic courage which this noble woman displayed, and by which 
she seemed to triumph over every refinement of cruelty which 
the perverted ingenuity of man could devise. Mr. White has 
very faithfully drawn the harrowing picture. The important 
point to which we call attention—important as showing that 
the French court, so far from being lukewarm in the work of 
persecution, as Mr. White supposes, was in reality (whether 
its motives were political or fanatical need not here be dis- 
cussed) extremely zealous—is, that this martyr and her com- 
panions, instead of being imprisoned for the long term of a 
year, were tried, condemned, and executed within the brief 
space of about three weeks. Mr. White has given the day 
correctly, but has unfortunately overlooked the true year, 
which was 1557, not 1558.* The author of the history of the 
Reformed Churches, commonly attributed to Beza, instead of 
representing the case as dragging along slowly, informs us that 
the popular voice demanded a speedy trial; that the prosecut- 
ing officer was more than usually urgent, hoping by his zeal 
to divert attention from his own past crimes; that on the 17th 
of September, less than a fortnight after the meeting in the Rue 
St. Jacques, the King ordered Parliament to try the accused 
by commissioners, whom he at the same time named; and 
that he commanded the postponement of all other judicial 
proceedings that these might have dispatch.t The fruits of 
this pressure were seen before long. Three suffered martyr- 
dom September 27, two more October 2. Objection being 
made to the judges because of their cruelty, and a demand 
offered for other judges, the King overruled the appeal Octo- 
ber 7, and the remaining cases proceeded with still greater 
haste. So far was the court of Henry II. from being luke- 
warm in the prosecution of those accused of heresy. 

The affair of the Rue St. Jacques occurred just after the dis- 
astrous rout of the French army near St. Quentin, which Pres- 
cott has so well described in the “ History of Philip the Sec- 
ond.” After a year and eight months more of warfare the 
contending monarchs and their allies made a settlement of 
their differences in the peace of Cateau Cambrésis. With the 


* See the Histoire Ecclésiastique, (Beza,) ed, of Lille, vol. i, p. 80, ete. 
+ Histoire Ecclésiastique, ubi supra. 
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general terms of the treaty, so disgraceful to France, the his- 
torian of the Huguenots has nothing to do. There can be 
no doubt that both monarchs were influenced not only by the 
exhaustion of their pecuniary resources for carrying on the war, 
but by a desire to attend to the extermination of Protestantism 
at home. Mr. White goes further, and asserts that “by the 
treaty of Cateau Cambrésis Henry and Philip had bound them- 
selves to maintain the Catholic worship inviolate, to assemble a 
general council, and to extinguish heresy in their respective 
dominions.” If this agreement, of which the younger Tavannes 
and others make mention, writing in accordance with the cur- 
rent reports rather than basing their statements on any author- 
itative documents, existed at all, it must have been contained 
in secret articles, for the public terms, as given by Du Mont 
and other collections of treaties, contain nothing of the kind. 
Professor Soldan has exhibited with great force his grounds 
for not believing the compact, and we do not see that Mr. 
White adduces any reasons for supposing that the conferences 
ever assumed so definite a shape. Certainly the Apology of 
William of Orange, while proving that Philip had already 
conceived in his mind, and communicated to Henry, the design 
of introducing the Spanish Inquisition into the Netherlands, 
is far from asserting that such international obligations had been 
entered into. However this may be, there is the utmost im- 
probability in the supposition that there was a connection 
between the treaty and the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Yet 
this is what Mr. White seems to imply when he speaks of the 
“knowledge of this projected massacre, delayed for thirteen 
years,” as converting the Silent Prince into the liberator of 
the Netherlands.* The idea is, however, so diametrically op- 
posed to Mr. White’s own theory of the origin of the horrible 
scheme of 1572 that we are at a loss to know how to under- 
stand his words. The manuscript relations, by Philip’s own 
ministers, of the proceedings at the Conference of Bayonne in 
1565, as we may see hereafter, have blown to the winds the 
stories that were so confidently believed, both by Roman Cath- 
olics and by Protestants, that the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew was planned there by Alva and Catharine. It could not 
possibly have been sketched out six years earlier. 
* White, p. 53. 
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Without doubt, however, Henry II. had determined on em- 
ploying the most extreme measures to secure the utter destruc- 
tion of the Protestants. His arbitrary arrest of members of 
the Parisian Parliament, for simply expressing themselves in 
favor of a tolerant policy, when deliberating in his presence in 
a judicial capacity, amply proves it. With “good reason, there- 
fore, the reformers saw in the extraordinary and opportune 
death of Henry an interposition of Heaven in their behalf, 
even more signal than had appeared in that of the first 
Francis. Mr. White has described the incidents of the fatal 
tournament in a picturesque manner, putting to good service 
the correspondence of Sir Nicholas Throkmorton, who tells 
us that he was the only one of the foreign embassadors that 
chanced to be present on the remarkable occasion.* The 
English envoy, writing the very evening of the disaster, and 
before its full peril was apprehended, could not but be struck 
with its providential character. “Thus your lordships may 
see,” said he, “ what God sumtymes dothe to shew what he 
is, and to be knowne; that amongst all these triumphes, and 
even in the verry middst and pride of the same, suffereth such 
mischaunce and heavines to happen.” 

The accession of Francis IT., a puny boy of sixteen, brought 
into power the uncles of his blooming and much more intel- 
lectual queen, Mary Stuart.; Never was power more boldly 
seized, or more recklessly wielded, than by the Guise brothers. 
For some months there was a reign of usurpation for which 
there are few parallels in the annals of modern Europe. The 
two older Guises absorbed the entire administration. The 
Duke Francis installed himself as generalissimo ; his brother 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, assuraed charge of the treasury, and 
in fact of the whole engine of civil government. All this by 
pretended appointment of a minor prince. The scheme would 
probably have failed, had the claim to the regency fallen to 
the portion of a less frivolous and untrustworthy person than 
Antoine of Bourbon Vendéme, by marriage King of Navarre. 
But this unworthy husband of the heroic Jeanne d’Albret, 
had too little resolution to keep the promises he lavishly 
made to the Protestants, with whom he had pretended to 

* Forbes’ Full View of the Public Transactions in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
(London, 1740,) vol.i, p. 151. 
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identify himself, and was too craven even to resent the stud- 
ied indignities put upon him when he came sluggishly from 
Gascony and made his tardy appearance at court. As first 
prince of the blood, he was entitled to the foremost place in 
the board of regency; in fact, to be sole regent, although with 
a board of counselors to assist him in his functions. The 
only crumb of power which the ruling family deigned to 
throw him was the privilege of a seat in the royal council, 
where he had no influence whatever. Mr. White overstates 
the amount of this concession. Constable Montmorency and 
the Chatillons, and other leading Protestants, had not urged 
him “to assert his rights as prince of the blood to be one of 
the new council,” but to demand the very first position until 
Francis I]. should attain his majority. Hence Mr. White is 
mistaken when he seems to assert that Antoine of Navarre 
obtained for a time what he was entitled to demand. “ At 
length Condé joined him, and instilling some of his own spirit 
into his brother, urged him to assert his claim. Jt was granted 
after some little demur ; but he was too much in the way, and 
to get rid of him honorably he was commissioned to escort the 
Princess Elizabeth to Spain. He fell into the trap so cun- 
ningly laid for him, and the Guises were once more sole mas- 
ters.” * One need go no further than to the invaluable history 
of Francis the Second’s reign, by Regnier de la Planche,+ to 
see that the Guises never for a moment conceded to the King 
of Navarre the authority which, in defense of the usages of 
the kingdom and of his persecuted fellow-Protestants, he might 
justly have demanded at the point of the sword. 

Under such a government persecution went on apace. The 
most distinguished victim was Du Bourg, one of the members 
of Parliament whom the late King had arrested. His speeches 
just before being led to execution, of which we could wish that 
Mr. White had given longer extracts, { are among the most 
pathetic on record, and breathe the very spirit of Christian 
manliness. During the course of his trial, Minard, one of his 
judges, was murdered by night in the streets of Paris. The 


* White, p. 72. 
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crime was attributed by common fame to a Scot by the name 
of Stuart, a blood relation, apparently, of the Queen. Mr. 
White does not hesitate to adopt the popular belief as his own, 
and to incorporate it in his history ; and, with equal certainty, 
he pronounced him guilty of having fatally shot Constable 
Montmorency in the battle of St. Denis, in the second civil 
war, November 10, 1567.* But neither statement is capable 
of being proved. When Henry of Navarre, at a later time 
Henry IV., wrote to the Duke of Anjou, soon after the battle 
of Jarnac, where Stuart, having surrendered on promise ot 
having his life spared, was killed in cold blood, probably by 
the Duke’s secret orders, the prince reproached him with the 
barbarous deed ; and, as to the assassination of Minard, adduced 
the fact that Stuart had been examined by torture, but nothing 
had been extracted from him, and that he had lived six years 
subsequently at court without even being subjected to trial, as 
a proof of his innocence. Whether he slew the Constable or 
not, Henry professed entire ignorance, but maintained that 
if he did it was in honorable combat. t 

The usurpation of the Guises at length became insufferable, 
but there was no legal redress. No constitution laid down 
methods of consulting the popular will, and of giving it the 
force of law. A revolt of some kind or other was inevitable. 
“In these humaner and more civilized days, obnoxious min- 
isters and administrators are got rid of by dismissal, or by a 
vote in Parliament: in ruder times they were removed by 
revolt or assassination. Jn the middle of the sixteenth century 
the government of France was a despotism moderated by the 
dagger.” The Huguenots—for so they began about this 
time to be called—were of two kinds. The one class was 
composed of persons exasperated almost beyond endurance by 
the unconstitutional power assumed by the Guises, whom they 
still regarded as strangers in France. The other consisted of 
the Protestants, who, however patiently they might bear the 
persecution from which they had for nearly forty years been 
suffering, so long as it was inflicted by command of their legit- 
imate monarch, would not suffer themselves to be hung or 

* White, pp. 74, 84. 
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burned merely to gratify the whims or the ambition of the two 
brothers who really reigned in the name of their niece’s hus- 
band. “Even within a month of the death of Henry II. a 
union of the malcontents was meditated, the Reformed only 
holding back until they should be assured of its lawfulness. 
They consulted Calvin, who declared that ‘it would be better 
they should all perish a hundred times over rather than expose 
the name of Christianity and of the Gospel to the disgrace of 
rebellion and bloodshed.’ They were more successful with 
some German divines, who thought ‘they might lawfully op- 
pose the usurpation of the Guises, even with arms, if the 
princes of the blood, their lawful magistrates by birth, or even 
one of them, should be at their head.’ ” * 

And now the outbreak followed. The spirit of dissatisfac- 
tion came to a head in the unfortunate “ Conspiracy of Am- 
boise ;” unfortunate, not that it was not perfectly justifiable in 
view of the enormities of the persons that had seized the reins 
of State, but because it afforded the enemy the excuse he 
wanted for accusing the adherents of the purer faith of insub- 
ordination to constituted authority, and for throwing upon 
them the blame of being the first to have recourse to civil war. 
Probably it was much the smaller part of the Huguenots that 
knew of the plot, or took part in it. Its bold plan, the reasons 
of its failure, the fear and confusion of the Guises at the first 
discovery, their considerable concessions, and the barbarous 
punishments they inflicted upon the conspirators that fell into 
their hands, are a fruitful theme of discussion for contempo- 
rary chroniclers, and are unfolded at considerable length by 
Mr. White. And he calls attention to the circumstance that 
the first pardon, hypocritical as it was, offered to the Hugue- 
nots that had taken part in the affair of Amboise met with 
uncompromising hostility on the part of Rome. “The Pope 
sent a special envoy to France complaining of the amnesty, 
and to point out that ‘the true remedy for the disorders of the 
kingdom was to proceed judicially against the heretics, and 
if their number was too great, the King should employ the 
sword “to bring his subjects back to their duty.’ He offered to 
assist in so good a work to the extent of his ability, and to pro- 
eure the support of the King of Spain and the Princes of Italy.t 


* White, pp. 77. t Ibid., pp. 85, 86. 
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Happily the reign of Francis II. was brief—briefer, in fact, 
than any other in the tables of French kings. Its conclusion 
found the Protestants in great peril; Condé, their real head, a 
prisoner under sentence of death, and reserved for execution 
at the opening of the approaching States General ; and Navarre 
exposed to almost equal danger should he attempt to show 
any manly resentment. Whereas, a few months before, any 
one that proposed the convocation of the States would have 
been punished as seditious, now the Guises had themselves 
adopted the proposition of Coligny at the Assembly of Notables, 
held at Fontainebleau, and consented to the summons of the 
three orders. Not that they had any intention of submitting 
an account of their administration to the representatives of the 
nobility, clergy, and commons; but they counted upon con- 
trolling a large majority of the elections of delegates, and 
expected to secure without difficulty so preponderating an influ- 
ence as to insure the formal indorsement of their conduct and 
the destruction of their antagonists. After the heads of the 
Huguenots had been disposed of they imagined that it would 
be easy to compass the ruin of the masses.* The death of 
Francis II., almost as sudden as that of his father, although 
resulting from a natural cause, disarranged these well-matured 
plans. 

One of the most readable chapters in Mr. White’s book is 
that which treats of “ France at the accession of Charles LX.,” 
(1560.) Within the compass of thirty-two or three pages he 
has succeeded in giving us an attractive and intelligent account 
of the country and its inhabitants. France was a sparsely- 
peopled country containing about fifteen million souls—a large 
estimate in our opinion—and of this population nearly one 
third lived in towns. The roads were bad, and all means of 
communication so slow and costly as to paralyze commerce, 
and produce the most striking inequalities in prices in districts 
not very far distant from each other. Paris, the marvel of 
Europe, contained between four and five hundred thousand 
inhabitants. The people—the tiers-état—were ground down 
with oppressive taxes, far more burdensome in proportion than 

* Even the Spanish embassador, favorable as he was to all measures of repres- 
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those of modern France even under the second empire. The 
nobles were exempt on the plea of being subject to do military 
service, the clergy because of their sacerdotal office ; although 
both classes, and particularly the latter, in return for the regal 
protection, were wont to make voluntary contributions. The 
government was harsh and tyrannical, the punishment of crime 
severe and often horribly barbarous, the populace cruel and 
superstitious. We shall not, however, undertake to give even 
a synopsis of the contents of this interesting disquisition. 

The reign of Charles LX. opens with the Convocation of the 
States General ordered by his brother, and with brilliant antic- 
ipations on the part of the reformers respecting the rapid. 
spread of the Gospel until it should become universal through- 
out the kingdom. It is hard to say what might have been had 
the King of Navarre proved courageous and true to his con- 
victions. But he first basely surrendered to Catharine the 
position of influence he might easily have maintained, and 
then openly apostatized from the faith. Still the reformed 
doctrines, practically, if not legally, enjoying a measure of tol- 
eration, spread from town to town, from family to family, with 
the speed of contagion. Within a few months there were 
those who, misled by this rapid growth, were confident that 
half France was already Huguenot, and the Spanish and Pon- 
tifical envoys wrote home letters full of vaticinations of the 
approaching downfall of the State. The very court of the 
King and his mother appeared to share in the common move- 
ment. Marot’s and Beza’s versified Psalms of David, which, if 
sung in the streets a few months since, would have sufficed as 
ground for a capital accusation, were boldly sung in the halls 
and corridors of the palace. Soon Huguenot ministers, 
whom unrepealed edicts consigned to the flames, were to be 
seen preaching openly to listening crowds in the quarters of 
the Queen of Navarre or of Admiral Coligny. Catharine 
de Medici was deaf to the warnings and threats of the Pope, 
his nuncio, and his legates. She had conceived the idea that 
it was possible, by some partial reformation, to accommodate 
the differences between the Protestants and the Roman Catho- 
lies ; and, accordingly, she assembled at Pcissy, in September, 
1561, a large number of divines of both persuasions, between 
whom she hoped that some accord might be framed. This 
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“ Colloquy of Poissy,” as it was called, in order to avoid the 
suspicions which the use of the term “ Council” might give 
rise to, was a moment of the greatest interest and of critical 
importance to the future of France.* A reformation accom- 
plished and harmony secured might have saved France the 
sufferings and the bloodshed of thirty years, not to speak of 
the vast difference in the moral history of the land. But the 
Romish clergy was in no temper for concession. There is in 
Montfangon’s Antiquities of France a copy of an ancient print 
of the period, representing the Colloquy in session. The dis- 
position of the parties sufficiently reveals the attitude which 
the Roman Catholic Church meant to assume to the Reformers. 
Six chairs of state stand toward the upper end of the spacious 
conventual dining-room, one occupied by the King, having on 
his right the Duke of Anjou and the King of Navarre, and on 
the left his mother, his sister Margaret, and the Queen of Na- 
varre. Behind them are seated other princes and princesses 
of the blood. The Chancellor, the Cardinals, the Prelates and 
Doctors of the Romish Church occupy benches on either side, 
corresponding to their dignities. But the Protestant Divines, 
twelve in number, are merely admitted to the lower end of the 
room, and stand leaning on the railing that bars their further 
advance. The chief spokesman of the Reformers, it is well 
known, was Theodore Beza. “Calvin, Beza, Peter Martyr, 
and other ministers were invited, under safe conduct, from 
Switzerland,” says Mr. White.+ The very natural inquiry, 
why the first mentioned, the acknowledged leader of the Gene- 
vese theologians, did not make his appearance and assume the 
position in the conference to which his eminent intellectual 
abilities, his dialectic skill, and his wide spread reputation en- 
titled him, Mr. White does not undertake to answer. Mr. 
Bonnet, in his “ Lettres Frangaises de Jean Calvin,” merely 
informs us that “the Protestant princes of France, eager to 
attract to the Colloquy of Poissy the most distinguished min- 
isters, wrote to the Lords of Geneva, asking them to send 
Calvin or Theodore Beza. The Seigneurie refused the former, 
and consented to grant the latter.” Informed of this favor- 

* Mr. White has scarcely given sufficient space (pp. 167-172) to a transaction 


of such vital relation to the subsequent fortunes of the Huguenots. 
¢ Page 167, 
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able disposition, the King of Navarre wrote to the Genevese 
magistrates to thank them and to hasten Beza’s departure.* 
Fortunately, by the aid of a letter in the public library of 
Geneva that has recently come to light, we are able to explain 
the motives of a course which, at first sight, appears somewhat 
strange. It was no excess of caution, but a proper regard for 
the reformer’s safety, that led the Syndics and Council of Geneva 
to exercise a right which, according to the theory almost uni- 
versally held in the sixteenth century, they possessed, to decline 
to permit their pastors and theological professors to leave their 
territory. The letter is one written by M. de la Riviére, in the 
name of the entire body of Reformed ministers of Paris, or 
perhaps of France, to Calvin himself. The date is July 31st, 
1561. The Colloquy, it is well known, opened on the 9th of 
September. After praising God that, even beyond their hopes, 
the venerable Peter Martyr was to be sent to support Beza in 
the discussion with the Romish Doctors, the writer adds: 


As to yourself, sir, as we have not yet seen much prospect of 
being able to have you here, so we see no possibility of your 
being here without serious peril, in view of the rage which 
all the enemies of the Gospel have conceived against you, 
and the disturbances which your very name would excite in this 
country were your presence known. In fact, the Admiral (Co- 
ligny) is by no means in favor of your undertaking the journey, 
and we have learned with certainty that the Queen (Catharine 
de Medici) would not either be glad to see you, and that she 
frankly admits that she is unwilling to pledge herself for your 
safety in these parts, as for that of the rest. ‘The enemies of the 
Gospel, on the other hand, say that they would willingly hear all 
the others speak, but that as to you they could not bring them- 
selves to listen to you nor to see you. This, sir, is the estimation in 
which youare held by these venerable Prelates. I opine that you 
will not be very much troubled by it, and that you will not con- 
sider yourself dishonored for being in such repute with this sort 
of people. In respect to the others, we are constrained to beg 
you anew to entreat them to set out with the greatest diligence 
possible on receipt of the safe-conduct which we send you. In 
our judgment it will be easy to come hither without being much 
recognized, Moreover, on arriving here we can assure you that 
we shall be able to find three or four hundred gentlemen, if they 
are needéd, to keep them company. And yet we have no thought 
that there will be any necessity for so large a force, seeing that 
there is no prospect that any of the princes or lords of this king- 
dom will undertake any thing in violation of the permission and 

* Bonnet, Lettres Francaises, vol. ii, p. 424. 
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safe-conduct given by the King and decided upon in his 
Couneil.* 


So Calvin remained at Geneva, and Theodore Beza went to 
the French court, to make the first defense of the Reformed 
doctrines and their professors which the ears of French mon- 
archs had ever been open to hear. And so noble was his ap- 
pearance, so courtly his bearing, so polished his manners, that 
he produced from the very first the most favorable impression. 
Even the Guises affected to greet him in a correspondingly 
polite manner. The Cardinal went further, and, in the course 
of a friendly discussion, made such professions of a desire for 
conciliation, and took such almost Protestant ground, that one 
who knew not that his affable exterior covered a treacherous 
heart might have supposed him on the point of conversion. 
3eza had traced. his course too long to be deceived, and there 
were others who were equally astute. After Beza had explained 
his view of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, the Cardinal, 
turning to the Queen mother, who was present, observed, 
“Such is my belief, madam, and I am satisfied.” + Madame 
de Crussol, who had listened to the entire conversation, as she 
shook the Cardinal’s hand at the close of the evening signifi- 
cantly said, in a tone loud enough to be heard by all, “ Good 
man for to-night; but to-morrow what?” There was sober 
truth couched in the witty question. The next day Lorraine 
was already busy, circulating the story that Beza had been sig- 
nally diseomfited in the very first encounter. { But there were 
happily plenty of witnesses to prove the contrary, and Catha- 
rine herself contradicted the vain rumor when she heard it 
from Constable Montmorency’s lips. § 

With so deceitful an opponent it was impossible to expect 
fair play, even had the Prelates been willing to listen’ patiently 
to an honorable discussion. | The Cardinal’s sole object, as it 


* Original MS. in Library of Geneva, Bulletin de la Société de l’Histoire du 
Protestantisme Frangais, 16,603. (December, 1867.) 

+ White, p. 68. 

t Letter of Beza, August 25th, 1561, apud Baum, Theodore Beza, 2 App. 52. 
Mr. White does not mention the latter circumstances. 

§ Hist. Ecclés, vol. i, p. 312. 

|“ Here come the Genevese curs,” exclaimed one of tho Cardinals when the 
twelve Protestant divines made their first appearance in the refectory at Poissy. 
“ Certainly,” quietly retorted Beza, whose ear had caught the insulting expression, 
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developed itself shortly, was to involve the Protestants in dis- 
putes with each other. He went so far, at one time, as to 
demand of the Reformed pastors a subscription to the Con- 
fession of Augsburg. To which their orator pertinently replied, 
by asking whether the Cardinal was himself prepared to give 
that Confession his unqualified approval. 

So the Colloquy came to an end without effecting any thing, 
perhaps, with the government, except proving pretty con- 
clusively that it was hopeless to attempt to reconcile such 
divergent views as those of the hierarchy and those of the 
reformers. Asa last trial of the virtue of theological discus- 
sion, Catharine assembled at St. Germain, a few months later, 
a more quiet gathering. But the results were equally unsatis- 
factory. One point, however, had been demonstrated con- 
clusively in the minds of all prudent men, that the only mode 
of preventing the outbreak of civil war in France was to grant 
some measure of religious liberty to the reformers. And this 
measure was carried, in a body of representatives of the three 
orders, and formally promulgated in the celebrated royal edict 
of January 17th, 1562. Incomplete and unsatisfactory as it 
was, the “ Edict of January,” as it was henceforth known, 
became the charter of Protestant liberties, continually in- 
fringed upon by the kings, under the influence of their oppo- 
nents, but continually demanded and vindicated by argument, — 
and, when need be, by the sword, 

The Guises, however, had no thought of submitting pas- 
sively to the execution of so tolerant a law. They were 
resolved to destroy the edict with the sword. It matters little 
in the eye of the impartial judge of their conduct whether the 
massacre at Vassy, (March Ist, 1562,) within six weeks of the 
promulgation of that edict, was long premeditated, or an acci- 
dental occurrence, as they and their advocates maintained. 
The crusade against Protestantism in France was premedi- 
tated, whether the act with which it was to be commenced had 
been included in the plan or not. It is idle seriously to dis- 
cuss the problem whether the conspirators who had laid the 
explosive train intended to fire it at one point or another. 


a 
turning to the quarter whence it came, “faithful dogs are needed in the Lord’s 
sheepfold to bark at ravening wolves.” —Fragmentary MS. in the Collection of the late 
Col. Henri Tronchin, Baum, vol. ii, p. 238. 
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Their guilt is not affected by a mere prudential question. 
They thought it best, however, to prevent the German Prot- 
estants from lending assistance in the coming contest to their 
French brethren. And Cardinal Charles of Lorraine believed 
that he had discovered a capital method of accomplishing this. 
He would sow discord between the two by persuading the 
German princes that the Huguenots were in no sense their 
brethren in the faith, while he and his brothers were really 
perfectly in accord with the Lutherans on every essential 
point. And so early in the February that intervened between 
the promulgation of the edict and the affair of Vassy four 
Guise brothers began their pilgrimage to the borders of Ger- 
many—Duke Francis, Cardinal Charles of Lorraine, Cardinal 
John of Guise,* and the Grand Prior of the Knights of St. 
John. In the little town of Saverne, in Alsace, not far from 
Strasbourg, they met Duke Christopher of Wurtemberg, who 
came, as they had invited him to come, accompanied by two 
of his theologians, Brentius and Andrea. An interview of 
several days’ duration ensued, in which the Guises surpassed 
every previous effort of their own in dissimulation. ‘“ The 
Cardinal of Lorraine,” says Mr. White, “twice preached ser- 
mons so Lutheran in spirit that his open adoption of the Con- 
fession of Augsburg was eagerly looked for; and the language 
of the Duke of Guise and his brother Charles in their confer- 
ences with Duke Christopher and his chancellor, Brentz, is so 
extraordinary, and, as regards Duke Francis, so unlike what 
we read of him at other times, as almost to shake our faith in 
the genuineness of the report of the conference.” ¢ 

We should not be surprised at Mr. White’s partial skepti- 
cism were it not that there is, as we shall see, no doubt what- 
ever that the transaction is faithfully related. The acting was 
certainly clumsy, and the disguises too flimsy to answer their 
ends. Soon after they met, the Duke of Guise held a long 
conversation with the Duke of Wurtemberg, in which he en- 
deavored to persuade him that the unhappy situation of France 


* There has arisen considerable confusion in the histories from the circumstance 
that two of the brothers were Cardinals. It was Jobn, not Charles, who was 
present with the Duke at Vassy. He died in 1578, at the early age of forty-eight, 
yet the last of the six brothers. From his convivial habits, l’Estoile tells us, he 
had earned the cognomen of “le Cardinal des Bouteilles.” Memoirs, p. 96. 

+ White, 186. 
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resulted in great part from the position of the Huguenot min- 
isters, whose unconciliatory demeanor had rendered abortive 
the Colloquy of Poissy. Wurtemberg did not suffer the cal- 
umny to pass unchallenged, for he replied that the very ac- 
counts of the Colloquy sent him by Guise proved that the 
unsuccessful issue was due to the Prelates, who had come de- 
termined to prevent any accord. He ascribed the misfortunes 
of France rather to the persecutions which had been exercised 
on so many guiltless persons. “I cannot refrain from telling 
you,” he added, “that you and your brother are strongly sus- 
pected in Germany of having contributed to cause the death, 
since the decease of Henry II., and even before, in his life- 
time, of several thousands of persons, who have been miserably 
executed on account of their faith. As a friend, and as a 
Christian, I must warn you. Beware, beware of innocent 
blood! Otherwise the punishments of God will fall upon you 
in this life and in the next.” “He answered me,” writes 
Duke Christopher himself, “with great sighs, ‘I know that 
my brother and I are accused of that, and of many other things 
too; but we are wronged, as we shall both of us explain to you 
before we leave.’” The Cardinal’s profession of faith, espe- 
cially on the matter of the presence in the sacrament, was 
equally politic. He acknowledged that his party went too far 
in calling the mass a sacrifice for the living and the dead. 
The mass was not a sacrifice, but a commemoration of the sac- 
rifice offered on the altar of the cross, (non sacrificium, sed me- 
moria sacrificii preestiti in ara crucis.) With a solemn appeal 
to God, he declared that he heartily approved of the Augs- 
burg Confession. ‘“ But,” said he, “ Z am compelled still to 
dissemble for a time, that I may gain some that are feeble in 
the faith.” A little later he adverted to Wurtemberg’s re- 
marks to Guise, and said, “ You informed my brother that in 
Germany we are both of us suspected of having contributed 
to the execution of a large number of innocent Christians 
during the reigns of Henry and of Francis II. Well, I swear 
to you, in the name of God, my Creator, and pledging the 
salvation of my soul, that J am guilty of the death of no man 
condemned for religion’s sake. 'Those who were then privy to 
the deliberations of state can testify in my favor.” Likewise 
protested the Duke of Guise, “with great oaths.” After such 
Fourtnu Serres, Vou. XXI.—25 
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fair assurances respecting the past, it is not astonishing that 
when Wurtemberg repeated his warning in relation to the 
future both the Cardinal and the Duke gave him their right 
hands, and pledged their princely faith and the salvation of 
their souls that, neither openly nor secretly, would they perse- 
cute the partisans of the “new doctrines.” Nor is it strange 
that when Christopher of Wurtemberg came to read over his 
memorandum of the conference with the Lorraine brothers, in 
the light of the events that transpired only about a fortnight 
later, he added to his manuscript this brief comment: “ Alas! 
it can now be seen how they have kept these promises. Deus 
sit ultor doli et perjurii, cujus namque res agitur [” 
Notwithstanding the remarkable character of the professions 
and assurances made by the Guises, there is, as we have already 
said, no reasonable ground for even that amount of uncertainty 
respecting the authenticity of the document containing them 
which Mr. White expresses. The manuscript account drawn 
up by the Duke of Wurtemberg himself was discovered by 
Sattler, and printed in his “ Geschichte von Wurtemberg unter 
den Herzegen.” It has been translated into French, and 
published in the “ Bulletin de la Société de Histoire du Pro- 
testantisme Francois,” (1856, vol. iv, pp. 184-196.) If, in spite 
of Sattler’s authority, the document be suspected of being a 
forgery, the following circumstances will, we presume, dissi- 
pate that suspicion. This was by no means the first time that 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, although notoriously the leader of the 
persecutions in France for many years, had the effrontery to 
pretend that he was an advocate of toleration; and this even 
with those who knew him better than did Christopher of 
Wurtemberg, and who saw at a glance through his paltry 
lying. As early as September 10, 1559, Sir Nicholas Throk- 
morton wrote to Queen Elizabeth from the French court, 
“T am informed that they here have begun to persecute again 
for religion more than ever they did; and that at Paris there 
are three or four executed for the same, and divers great per- 
sonages threatened shortly to be called to answer for their 
religion. Wherein the Cardinal of Lorraine having bene 
spoken unto, within these two daies, hathe said, that it is not his 
Jaulte; and that there is no man that more hateth extremités 
then (than) he dothe; and yet it is knowne, that it is, notwith- 
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standing, altogether by his occasion.” * A few months later, 
in February 1560, the same prelate indulged in a strain of 
similar hypocrisy in conversation with the embassador himself, 
much to the good knight’s disgust. He declared himself in 
favor of a general council, and spoke with satisfaction of an edict 
just dispatched by Francis and Mary to Scotland, “to sur- 
cease the punishment of men for religion.” “ And of this 
purpose,” adds Throkmorton with pardonable sarcasm, “he 
made suche an oration as it were long to write, evon as thoughe 
he had bene hired by the Protestants to defend their cause 
earnestly !” + Not only, however, does the course of the Car- 
dinal of Lorraine in previous years show that such immoderate 
dissimulation as he is said to have exhibited at Saverne was 
not foreign to his character, but fortunately there is a well- 
known letter, written by Christopher of Wurtemberg, which 
furnishes irrefragable proof of the authenticity and credibility of 
the report of the conference. After the massacre of Vassy the 
Duke of Wurtemberg wrote to the Duke of Guise a long letter 
which has come down to us. In this he reminds him of the 
advice he had given him, and of the asseverations he had re- 
ceived in return. A single sentence will suffice to put the 
matter beyond controversy. ‘* You know also,” he says, “ with 
what assurance you answered me that great injustice was done 
you, in that the attempt was made éo represent you as the cause 
and author of the death of so many poor Christians who have 
heretofore shed their blood,” etc., (que l’on vous faisoit grand 
tort de ce que l’on vous vouloit imposer estre cause et autheur 
de la mort de tant de povres Chrestiens, etc.) t 

In conclusion, we must say that Mr. White’s book, although 
written principally with the design of elucidating the events 
immediately preceding the catastrophe of the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, and of exhibiting in their true relation the 
successive acts of that remarkable tragedy, furnishes a very 
readable, satisfactory, and trustworthy account of the early 
history of the Protestants of France. We may hereafter take 
occasion to examine the main portion of his interesting work, 
and the views it presents of the premeditation of the conspiracy 
of the “ bloody nuptials.” 


* Forbes’ Full View, vol. i, p. 226. + Forbes, vol. i, p. 337. 
¢ Mémoires de Guise, (Michaud,) p. 494. 
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Art. V.—-THE APPLICATION OF PHOTOGRAPHY TO 
ASTRONOMY. 


ABouT twenty-five years ago a leading English magazine, in 
speaking of the invention of Daguerre, paid it the poor com- 
pliment of saying that “though now of some half dozen 
years’ growth it is still ‘so little of its age’ that it threatens to 
be a dwarf the longest day it lives.” Though so unpromising 
at that period of its existence, the art of photography has since 
compelled a recognition of its services, not only as a means of 
gratifying our love for the beautiful, but as of much practical 
use in the arts and sciences. To the progress of astronomy it 
has begun to render very material aid. Its possible services 
in this science are very obvious. If fleeting phenomena and 
transitory phases which disappear too soon to admit of careful 
study with the eye can by photography be permanently de- 
lineated, they may then be examined and measured at leisure. 
If the appearance of a celestial object as revealed by the 
powerful telescopes of to-day can be made to impress itself 
distinctly upon the sensitive plate of a camera, we shall have a 
record more accurate than any skill of the eye and hand can 
produce, serving not only for present study, but for comparison 
with the aspect presented by the same object many years 
hence. If the sidereal heavens can by their own agency be 
made to map themselves for our use, correctly registering both 
position and magnitude, astronomers will be saved much 
tedious labor and many troublesome mistakes. We design to 
show briefly how far and with what success this application of 
photography to the science of astronomy has been made. 
When Daguerre in 1839 exhibited his method of fixing on a 
metallic plate the image of objects by means of solar light, 
Arago was the first to predict the application of the discovery 
to the science of astronomy; and at his request Daguerre 
attempted to obtain a photographic representation of the moon, 
but did not succeed. Other attempts were also made by dif- 
ferent parties ; but though the plate was in some cases exposed 
to the brilliant image formed by a powerful reflecting telescope 
twenty times as long as would suffice for terrestrial objects, it 
failed to receive the slightest impression. The first to obtain 
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any thing like a distinct representation of the moon, was Dr. 
J. W. Draper, of New York,* who, as early as 1840, obtained 
a picture with a five inch lens by an exposure of twenty 
minutes. In 1850 Professor G. P. Bond, of Cambridge, by 
the aid of his large refractor, produced some fine impressions 
of the lunar surface, and subsequently of some of the double 
stars of the first and second magnitudes. It was one of Pro- 
fessor Bond’s lunar photographs at the London Exhibition in 
1851 which stimulated Sir Warren De La Rue, who has since 
become famous in celestial photography, to undertake similar 
experiments. But little progress, however, was made in 
astronomical photography until 1857, when, the chemistry of 
the art having been much improved and more sensitive proc- 
esses devised, Mr. De La Rue, in England, renewed his experi- 
ments in this direction, and in the following year Messrs. Lewis 
M. Rutherfurd and Henry Draper, of New York, began to de- 
vote their attention to the subject, and have since prosecuted 
it with noted success. In 1857 the time of exposure for fixing 
the image of the moon was diminished from twenty minutes 
to less than half as many seconds. When the condition of the 
atmosphere is favorable, a distinct impression of the full moon 
can now be taken in less than a quarter of a second, and the 
planet Jupiter requires an exposure only twice as long. 

In taking celestial photographs the telescope is used as the 
camera, the sensitive plate being usually placed in the focus 
of the object-glass or mirror, and receiving the image directly 
upon it. From the impression thus produced enlarged copies 
may be subsequently taken. Sometimes the image is enlarged 
by a secondary magnifier before it is received upon the plate. 
Either the telescope or plate-holder must, of course, have a 
uniform motion communicated to it during the exposure cor- 
responding to the motion of the object. A negative, when 
obtained with a clear and tranquil atmosphere, and free from 
all imperfections—such as are caused by a floating atom of 
dust, or the slightest tremor of the instrument, or pinholes in 
the collodion film—may be enlarged to an extent limited only 
by the difficulties of manipulating enormous plates. And thus 
we have for deliberate examination and measurement by day- 


* On the Construction and Use of a Silvered Glass Telescope, by Henry Draper, 
M.D., p. 33. 
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light a permanent and infallible record of the phases of a 
celestial body—a record written by itself. A high state of 
perfection is essential in the original negative; for as defects 
are magnified equally with the rest, a fault imperceptible in a 
small picture may become a serious flaw in an enlarged one. 
The enlargement may be carried so far as to make apparent 
the minute granules of deposited silver used in the photographie 
process; but here is an end tothe advantage gained by increase 
of size, no more detail being furnished by any further enlarge- 
ment. When, however, the original image is enlarged before 
it is impressed on the sensitive plate, this limit of magnified 
detail is removed. 

The chemical rays, which alone are effective in producing 
photographic impressions, being more refrangible than the 
luminous rays, a lens adapted to converge the latter to a focus 
will not concentrate the former; and hence a glass constructed 
for optical purposes is defective for photography, the photo- 
graphic image being too ill-defined to bear much enlargement. 
Though this objection does not lie against the reflecting tel- 
escope, which throws all the various rays to the same focus, yet 
the least tremor of the instrument being multiplied so many 
times by the double reflection constitutes an obstacle to its 
successful use not easily overcome. Mr. Rutherfurd, after ex- 
periencing these and other difficulties with both forms of the 
telescope, and trying in vain to obviate them, conceived the 
plan of constructing a new object-glass, corrected solely with 
reference to the photographic rays. Such a glass was com- 
pleted in December 1864, and, though utterly worthless for 
vision, proved to be very superior for photographic purposes. 
With this lens the necessary time of exposure of the sensitive 
plate was diminished more than ten times by the complete 
concentration of the chemical rays. A photograph of the 
moon, twenty-one inches in diameter, taken with this new 
objective March 6, 1865, (three days after the moon’s first 
quarter,) is remarkably clear, and shows great sharpness of 
detail almost to the very edge. Mr. De La Rue, who has 
been called the first of celestial photographers, and who in 
1866 received from the French Academy the Lalande prize 
for the perfection to which he has carried the art, gracefully 
yields the scepter in lunar photography to Mr. Rutherfurd, 
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and acknowledges this picture to be superior to any produced 
by himself. Mr. Brethers, another English photographer, 
says in regard to it, “It is difficult to conceive that any thing 
superior can ever be obtained.” It seems fitting that America, 
which gave origin to celestial photography, should still wear 
the palm. Professor Henry Draper, who has so successfully 
prosecuted this branch of photography with his silvered glass 
reflecting telescope, has produced a lunar photograph over 
four feet in diameter, which, indeed, presents an imposing 
appearance, though it gives no more detail than if magnified 
to only half that size, on account of the silver granulation 
becoming visible. He has also taken photographs of the sun 
which exhibit details that were “ almost invisible to observa- 
tion,” and some of which show the precipitate-like or minute 
floceulent appearance of the solar disk described by Sir John 
Herschel. De La Rue has obtained solar photographs three 
feet in diameter, taken instantaneously, which (he says) repre- 
sent the sun’s surface as though it had an undulatory motion, 
“like the surface of the sea agitated by wind.” The planets 
also have given us their photographs, in which the rings of 
Saturn, the belts of Jupiter and his satellites, the snow zones 
and other markings of Mars, are shown remarkably well. The 
brilliant comet of Donati, which appeared in 1858, impressed 
itself on the plate in an exposure of seven seconds, Mr. Ruther- 
furd has produced a very fine photograph of the solar spectrum 
embracing both the luminous and chemical rays, and showing 
the numerous Fraunhofer lines with great distinctness. 

We have stated that the image of the full moon can be fixed 
in less than one fourth of a second, and that of the sun “ in- 
stantaneously.” The actual time required to produce a solar 
photograph has been measured, and the result is indicative of 
the remarkable perfection to which photography has attained. 
According to the experiments of Mr. Waterhouse, a space of 
time no longer than one twenty-seven-thousandth of a second 
is required to fix the solar image.* Even this small fraction 
however, inconceivably short as it appears, is a tolerable length 
of time compared with that in which photographs are taken by 
the electric flash. The duration of the illuminating spark, 
according to the beautiful and trustworthy experiments of Mr. 

* Annual of Scientific Discovery for 1860, p. 162. 
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Wheatstone with his delicate chronoscepe, does not exceed the 
millionth part of a second,* and yet a clear and distinct pho- 
tographic image is obtained by a single electric discharge. By 
this means may be shown the real form of objects to which a 
deceptive appearance is given by their rapid movement. Ifa 
wheel on whose side any ; figure is drawn in conspicuous lines 
be made to rotate with the greatest possible velocity, the figure 
will present to the eye e only a series of concentric bands of dif- 
ferent shades. Let it now be photographed while in motion 
by the electric flash, and the wheel will appear stationary with 
the figure perfectly well defined. A vein of water issuing 
from a small orifice, which appears to the eye as smooth as a 
stem of crystal, if seen or photographed by the light of the 
electric discharge, is shown to be composed of drops variously 
disposed and of various forms, some being elongated, others 
flattened, and others almost spherical.t 

A series of photographs may be taken at inappreciable inter- 
vals, which will exhibit the birth, marked phases of existence, 
and extinction of an act or event much too fleeting to be per- 
ceived by the unaided eye. And thus photography, in its highest 
instantaneousness appears to eternize time, making momentary 
epochs, otherwise inappreciable, as evident to our senses as the 
presence of animalcule in blood or water is by a microscope. 
This idea recalls the antipodal one of General O. M. Mitchell’s, 
who, in describing the slow oscillatory motion of the ecliptic, 
which takes many thousands of years to perform a complete 
vibration, compared it to “a great pendulum in the heavens, 
swinging to and fro, beating the seconds of eternity !” § 

But let us glance at some of the results which have been 
obtained by the application of photography to astronomy, and 
note their bearing in confirming and extending our knowledge 
of the science. The moon does not always present exactly the 

same face toward the earth, but within certain limits seems to 
rock upon its center, at one time turning one limb a little 
toward us, and at another time another ; or, to use the figure 

* Journal of Franklin Institute, vol. xvii, p. 144. 

+ Smithsonian Report, 1866, p. 215. 

¢ Annual of Scientific Discovery for 1860, p. 167. 

§ A French writer expresses nearly the same thought as follows: “Immenses 
pendules de l’éternité qui battent les siécles commes les notres battent les 
secondes.”’ 
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symbolized in the almanacs, and likening the full moon to a 
human face, it turns so as to present sometimes more and 
sometimes less of one cheek than of the other, and again more 
or less of the forehead than of the chin. The measurement of 
this libration, as the phenomenon is called, has long taxed the 
patience and ingenuity of observers, but with photography its 
determination is at once comparatively easy and exceedingly 
accurate. Mr. De La Rue’s lunar photographs, enlarged to 
thirty-nine inches, give such accurate micrometrical measure- 
ments as to furnish precise data for determining the amount of 
libration. The photographs of the moon taken by him and by 
Mr. Rutherfurd under different states of libration and illumi- 
nation, are employed as the foundation of the great lunar map 
now being prepared under the auspices of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science on the colossal scale of 
two hundred inches to the moon’s diameter. As every prin- 
cipal object on the photographs will be transferred by measure- 
ment to the map, a degree of accuracy will thus be secured 
far beyond that which the best charts now present. 

An eminent astronomer has declared that in rectifying our 
knowledge of the moon, more has been accomplished by photog- 
raphy in one hour than by forty years’ observations of occulta- 
tions. Let us see how this has been done, at least in part. Dur- 
ing the total eclipse of the sun in 1860, which was visible in a part 
of Europe and Africa, a number of photographic impressions 
were taken by Mr. De La Rue representing the different stages 
of the eclipse with remarkable exactness. A micrometrical 
examination of these photographs indicated the moon’s di- 
ameter to be less by about four seconds than that determined 
by the instruments of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. 
A rigid investigation of star occultations shows that the mean 
diameter of the moon when bright is apparently four seconds 
greater than when dark. Selecting from a long series of ob- 
servations those which it is known give the most reliable re- 
sults, namely, the disappearance of stars at the dark edge of 
the moon and their reappearance at the dark edge, Mr. G. B. 
Airy, the Astronomer Royal, has deduced the value of the 
moon’s diameter, which confirms even to a hundreth part 
of a second that obtained from the measurements of the pho- 


tographs, thus showing that the photographic record furnishes 
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as good a basis for calculation as the most delicate astronom- 
ical observations. Mr. Airy thinks this discrepaney of four 
seconds between the diameters of the full and new moon is 
due, certainly in part, if not wholly, to the irradiation of its 
bright surface, but remarks that even if the whole of it were 
supposed to be caused by a lunar atmosphere, its tenuity must 
be so great that it would probably be discoverable in no other 
way. Its density would be only one two-thousandth part of the 
earth’s atmosphere.* 

An interesting fact connected with the photographs of the 
solar eclipse referred to is, that they reveal more than could 
be observed by direct vision—the eye of photography caught 
what was invisible to the human eye. During a total solar 
eclipse there are seen jutting out beyond the edge of the 
moon’s disk various flame-like protuberances, usually rose- 
colored, which have excited much interest among all observers. 
One of these “flames,” not sufficiently luminous to be seen 
with the telescope, was by the predominance of actinic rays 
distinctly impressed on the sensitive plate. “It probably 
emitted,” says De La Rue, “a feeble purple light.” Others 
of these colored prominences were better defined on the pho- 
tographs than to the eye. Owing to the discordance between 
previous observations of these phenomena, it had been a dis- 
puted question whether their appearance is connected with the 
sun or the satellite, and different theories had been proposed 
to meet each view of the case. The various photographs of 
this eclipse (taken at different localities) furnished a consistent 
and reliable record which at once and conclusively settled the 
fact that these red flames belong to the sun, and are entirely 
independent of the moon. Recent investigations with the 
spectroscope prove that they consist of incandescent gaseous 
matter (chiefly hydrogen) extending into the upper regions of 
the solar atmosphere. They are visible only during an eclipse, 
because under ordinary circumstances their light is less brilliant 
than that of our atmosphere illuminated by the sun. Photo- 
graphic observations of the solar eclipse which occurred last 
August were taken at several stations, which, though the state 
of the atmosphere was somewhat unfavorable, furnish some 
very interesting results. A complete discussion of them will 

* Monthly Notices of the R. A. §&., vol. xxv, p. 264. 
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soon be published in the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society. 

The wonderful power of the stereoscope has been applied to 
celestial photographs with the most marked and beautiful re- 
sults. It is well known that this simple instrument exhibits 
effects which a simple picture cannot produce. The two 
pictures on a stereoscopic slide, it will be observed, are photo- 
graphs of the same object from two different positions, varying 
from each other more or less according to the distance and size 
of the object, one picture corresponding to its appearance as 
seen by the right eye, the other as seen by the lett eye. Now 
if, instead of moving the camera in taking the two impressions, 
the object itself should change its position, or simply turn in its 
place a few degrees, evidently the same effect would be pro- 
duced as before. Thus two photographs of a celestial object 
may possess the stereoscopic relation if taken with an interval 
sufficiently great to admit of the necessary angular change in 
its position. For instance, De La Rue photographed a con- 
spicuous spot on the solar disk; then waiting about twenty- 
four hours till the sun’s rotation on its axis should present the 
spot under a little different phase, he took another photograph 
of it, and placing the two in a stereoscope, the one last taken 
being on the left, they showed the true relative position of the 
various parts connected with the spot. In this we see a con- 
firmation of the theory, first asserted so boldly by Dr. Wilson 
nearly a century.ago, that the spots are immense openings or 
caverns in the luminous envelope of the sun. The facule or 
bright parts of the disk immediately surrounding the spot, are 
shown by this stereoscopic view to be portions of the luminous 
matter heaped up above the grosser part of the solar atmos- 
phere. The penumbra is represented at a great distance below 
the outer surface of this luminous envelope or photosphere, 
while the central black nucleus appears to be an opening 
through the penumbra down to the opaque orb within, or 
rather to still darker masses of clouds which surround it.* 
The solar spots, according to M. Faye, indicate the thickness 
of the luminous envelope to be from two to four thousand 
miles; variable, it is thought, with the latitude. After recount- 
ing the above experiment with a sun spot, Mr. De La Rue adds 

* Phil. Trans., 1862, Part I, p. 406. 
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further, “ My hope of rendering evident the luminous promi- 
nences [on the disk as well as around its edge] is dependent 
upon an extension of this experiment. I believe that with a 
careful adjustment of the time of exposure of the sensitive 
plate, I shall sueceed in obtaining the outline of the luminous 
protuberances (the so-called red flames) as very delicate mark- 
ings on the more brilliant mottled background of the photo- 
sphere. These delineations, except with the aid of the stereo- 
scope, would be confounded with the other markings of the 
sun’s surface; but they would assume their true aspect, and 
stand out from the rest as soon as two suitable pictures were 
viewed by the aid of that instrument.” 

Mr. De La Rue also combined two photographs of the total 
solar eclipse of 1860, taken with an interval of eighty seconds, 
and by an exposure of one minute each, which afford a very 
beautiful view of the phenomena of totality, and one which 
could not be enjoyed by mortal eyes in looking at the eclipse. 
In this stereograph the dark disk of the moon, “hung upon 
nothing,” appears of a spherical form and comparatively near ; 
while far beyond, the brilliant corona or atmosphere of the 
sun, which is never seen except in a total eclipse, flashes out 
around the disk revealing the presence of the concealed lumi- 
nous orb in the distance. 

In combining pictures of the moon for the stereoscope, two 
photographs of the same phase are taken, but with an interval 
of one or more months between, in order that it may present 
in the latter picture its disk slightly turned from its position in 
the former, making the difference of libration from five to ten 
degrees—the two pictures, in fact, (placed in a stereoscope,) 
representing the moon exactly as it would appear if our eyes 
could be separated thirty thousand miles apart and each view 
the moon through a telescope at the same time. Ly the effect 
thus produced, the globular form of our satellite is demon- 
strated as a physical fact, being made as apparent to the eye as 
is that of an orange held in the hand. The telescope exhibits 
the inequalities of the moon’s furrowed surface only as dif- 
ferences of light and shade, while the stereoscope reveals them 
as actual elevations and depressions, making as manifest the 
long mountain ranges and deep valleys, the isolated peaks and 
numerous saucer-like cavities or craters, as they would be in a 
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bird’s-eye view to a lunar inhabitant, though of course lack- 
ing the details. With suitable photographs, the stereoscope 
is to the telescope what the sculptured bust is to the painted 
portrait. 

While a stereoscopic view of the full moon brings out its 
rounded form with astonishing naturalness, and gives one, 
perhaps, a better idea of it as a whole, yet a view of the moon 
only partially illuminated exhibits the unevenness of surface 
along the limit of illumination with much greater distinctness 
and beauty. Ordinary stereoscopic pictures of the moon 
represent it as magnified from twenty to twenty-five times; a 
common stereoscope further magnifies it about one and a half 
times, so that it is seen under a power of about thirty-five. 
Views enlarged to a greater size, with instruments adapted to 
them, would probably reveal minuter details of the diversified 
surface. 

Photographs of the moon during the lunar eclipse of October 
1865 were found to be in stereoscopic relation with those taken 
during the eclipse of February 1858, (forming a stereoscopic 
angle which a measurement of the pictures indicates to be 
about five and a half degrees,) so that, when combined with 
each other, we have stereoscopic views of various phases of a 
lunar eclipse which present a very novel appearance. Strictly 
speaking, the moon is never full except at the time of a lunar 
eclipse. A picture of it taken at any other time will appear 
more or less jagged at some part of its edge. This view of 
the moon lying before me, taken just before contact with the 
earth’s shadow, placed in a stereoscope, presents a clear, smooth 
outline around the entire edge. The next view shows the 
moon after contact with the penumbra, which dims a small 
portion of its disk. In the third picture, the moon has just 
entered the umbra, and in the fourth it is half immersed. The 
portion of the moon covered by the umbra left not the slightest 
trace on the photograph, though it was plainly visible to the 
unaided eye. The limit of the shadow, which is gradually 
softened off, can be much better traced across the disk in the 
photograph than as seen in the telescope, and its projection 
plainly marks the circular, or, more strictly, the elliptical form 
of the earth’s shadow. 

The configuration of Jupiter’s belts, and the diversity of 
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light and shade on the surface of Mars, have enabled stereo- 
graphs to be produced of those planets, the presence of detail 
or variety in the appearance of a body being necessary to their 
production. Mr. De La Rue hopes to obtain a stereograph 
of Saturn and his rings by the aid of the latter’s periodical 
change of appearance in opening and closing. An interval of 
several years between the two photographs will be necessary. 
The planet itself will probably present only the appearance 
of a flat disk from the want of sufficient detail on its surface. 
The same reason will doubtless be a bar to the production of 
satisfactory stereographs of the sun until the delicate tracings 
on its luminous surface can be well defined in the photographs. 
An attempt was made by Mr. Rutherfurd to produce one 
when the sun was remarkably rich in spots, but instead of pre- 
senting it in relief like a sphere, it gave the appearance of “a 
flat uniform disk spanned by a spherical network which seemed 
entirely detached from the disk.” 

At Kew Observatory, near Lofidon, the sun’s photograph— 
we might say autograph—is taken once or twice every day 
when the sky will permit. By this means we are obtaining a 
continuous history of the changes in the spots and facule on 
its face more accurate and more instructive than could be pro- 
cured in any other way. An investigation of these sun-pic- 
tures is fast setting at rest many disputed points pertaining to 
solar physics. The existence of a comparatively cold atmos- 
phere around the sun, outside of the luminous matter, and the 
connection of the solar spots with planetary influence, (chiefly 
that of Venus and Jupiter,) have been already established by 
them. Other questions relating to spots on the sun, and their 
connection with terrestrial magnetism, it is thought, will soon 
be solved, and perhaps also those concerning the movements 
of the supposed ring of asteroids (or, possibly, single planet) 
within the orbit of Mercury. An investigation is now being 
made with the view of determining with greater exactness the 
angular diameter of the sun. Two series of solar researches, 
based on the Kew photographs, have been published, and 
further work is being reduced preparatory to a final discussion. 
In view of the rapid advancement which has been made in 
solar physics within a few years past there seems reason to 
hope that the day is not distant when a satisfactory answer 
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ean be given to the oft-repeated inquiry, “What is a 
sun ¢” * 

Photography also renders its aid in another essential depart- 
ment at Kew Observatory. By its means, in connection with 
ingenious clock-work, all the various meteorological and mag- 
netic instruments automatically record their momentary 
changes throughout the twenty-four hours, and in place of 
such old names as barometer and thermometer, we see used 
such new terms as barograph, thermograph, and magneto- 
graph. 

The Russian government has provided the observatory at 
Wilna with a photoheliographic apparatus similar to that in 
operation at Kew, and there is a prospect of a like instrument 
being erected at Quebec. We shall thus have, on account of 
the difference of longitude, an almost uninterrupted self-regis- 
ter of solar phenomena. 

But perhaps the most desirable application of photography, 
to the accomplishment of which the hopes of astronomers are 
strongly turned, is its employment in mapping the sidereal 
heavens. Professor Bond was the first to call attention to the 
advantages offered by this method of stellar observation, and 
prosecuted numerous experiments of the kind in 1857 with his 
lifteen-inch refractor, photographing stars as small as the sixth 
magnitude. Mr. Rutherfurd, with his eleven-inch photo- 
graphic object-glass, has carried the work in this direction to 
the farthest extent yet attained, having photographed stars of 
the ninth magnitude. He has taken one cluster of twenty- 
three stars within the space of one degree square, and another 
(the Pleiades) of forty-three stars, many of these being of the 
ninth magnitude, with an exposure of three to four minutes. 
With a delicate micrometer, which he designed expressly for 
the work, Mr. Rutherfurd took careful measures of the star 
images in his photograph of the Pleiades. From these meas- 
ures Dr. B. A. Gould has deduced the relative position angles, 
and distances (in arc) of the stars, and a comparison of his 


* Recent evidence, furnished by both the telescope and spectroscope, seems to 
demonstrate that the appearances connected with sun spots are owing to the 
cooling and absorptive effects of an inrush or descending current of the sun’s atmos- 
phere, which is known to be cooler than the photosphere. (See London Athe- 
neum, May, 1868, p. 763.) 
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results with those obtained by Bessel from his observations of 
the same stars proves both the accuracy of Bessel’s measures 
and the trustworthiness of the new method, while at the same 
time it shows the small amount of relative change which has 
taken place in this group during the last quarter of a century. 
The observations made by Bessel extended over more than 
eleven years, while the observations of Mr. Rutherfurd were 
made in a single night. “It would not be difficult,” he says, 
“to expose a surface sufficient to obtain a map of two degrees 
square, and with instruments of larger aperture we may hope 
to reach much smaller stars than I have yet taken. There is 
also every probability that the chemistry of photography will 
be very much improved, and more sensitive methods de- 
vised.” * 

The advantages of this method of observation, when so ex- 
tended as to apply to the smaller telescopic stars, as stated by 
Professor Bond, are its entire immunity from personal errors, 
errors of judgment, or from want of skill on the part of the 
observer, with less liability to ordinary mistakes in reading 
and recording the indications of the micrometer. Besides 
which, the permanent record can at any time be re-examined 
to clear up doubtful points. Another advantage, equally de- 
cisive, is the extraordinary rapidity with which groups or clus- 
ters of small stars would be delineated, saving months and 
years of labor.t The disturbance of the atmosphere does not 
prove so serious an objection in stellar photography as one 
would at first suppose. The effect is more or less eliminated 
by a long exposure of from three to five minutes, or even 
longer. The stellar impression being the self-registered mean 
effect of all the disturbances of the image during exposure, 
(while in direct vision this mean effect has to be mentally es- 
timated,) the measurements of the photographs are more exact 
than those made in the ordinary way under the same atmos- 
pherie condition. A comparison between Professor Bond’s 
photographic measurements and the results of Struve’s obser- 
vations of the same stars, shows the photographic method to 
have three times the exactness of the ordinary method; that 
is, the probable error of a single photographic observation is 


* American Journal of Science, vol. xxxix, p. 309. 
+ Astronomische Nachrichten, No. 1,129. 
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no greater than the probable error of the mean of three ob- 
servations made in the usual way. The aid of photography 
may be also employed in determining the relative magnitudes 
of stars. From the relative diameters of the star images 
formed under similar conditions of exposure, a scale of photo- 
graphic powers could be derived which would approximate to 
the scale of magnitudes founded on their comparative bright- 
ness. 

The path of astronomical discovery is obstructed more by 
the earth’s atmosphere than by the limitation of telescopic 
power. The highest powers of our largest telescopes can only 
be used on very rare occasions, when the atmosphere is per- 
fectly tranquil. It may be possible to construct a telescope of 
the best optical qualities, and two or three times the size 
hitherto attained; but to avail ourselves of its great magnify- 
ing power we shall need to search the globe for those favored 
spots where a clear and tranquil sky will afford the desired 
field for celestial exploration. As such instruments and op- 
portunities must, from the nature of the case, be rare, the ad- 
vantage of a rapid and accurate mode of registration in order 
to secure a greater harvest of the rich fruits thus placed within 
our reach is obvious. “Let it be admitted for the moment,” 
says Professor Bond, “to be possible to register with adequate 
perfection an exact chart of each considerable star, surrounded 
by its host of lesser attendants, what more admirable means 
can be imagined for the resolution of the great problems of 
sidereal astronomy? The rare occasions when an atmosphere 
of pertect tranquillity offers itself will be improved to the ut- 
most, and a single night be made to yield the results of months 
of labor.” Another advantage of the photographic method is 
the avoidance of errors arising from the imperfection of the 
physical organization. The method of recording transits by 
electro-magnetism has greatly reduced these physiological 
errors, but not entirely eliminated them, as was at first hoped. 
“ The possibility,” says M. Faye, “of dispensing with the ob- 
server (whose ‘ personal equation’ varies not only with years, 
but from one moment to another, with the troubles of diges- 
tion, circulation, or nervous fatigue) has been fully demon- 
strated. The method consists in substituting for the eye a 
photographic plate, and in automatically registering by elec- 

Fourtru Series, Vout. XXI.—26 
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tricity the instant when the light is admitted to the dark 
chamber attached to the telescope.”* By this means M. 
Faye obtained in twenty seconds ten complete observations of 
the sun. Again, while the observer, in looking at an object, 
scrutinizes closely only the parts which specially interest him 
at the moment of observation, and nearly always permits the 
rest to escape his attention, the photograph, on the contrary, 
permanently registers every thing alike. 

A recent example has shown that it is not always sate to 
rely on the appearance of exactness even in a science which 
boasts of its perfection. It was supposed that the observa- 
tions of the last transit of Venus across the solar disk in 1769 
gave the sun’s mean distance from the earth very correctly. 
But it is well ascertained to-day that the adopted value of this 
distance, which is the astronomer’s measuring rod for celestial 
spaces, is too great by more than three millions of miles. 
Transits of Venus will again occur in 1874 and 1882, and it 
is proposed to employ the new and more accurate method in 
observing the phenomenon, though not designed that it should 
supplant observations with the eye.t The great interest at- 
tached to these transits arises from the fact that they furnish 
the most approved method of determining the solar parallax, 
and thereby the sun’s distance. A correction to the value of 
this necessitates a like correction in all numerical quantities 
involving the sun’s distance as a unit. The advantages of the 
photographic method of observing such transits are peculiar. 
It is not important, as it is with eye observations, to catch 
exactly the phases of contact of Venus with the sun’s limb, 
nor is it essential that stations should be selected on nearly 
opposite sides of the earth from which to take the observations. 
A series of photographs at short intervals can be obtained 
during the progress of the planet across the sun, thus insuring 
greater accuracy by increasing the number of observations. 
The exposure being instantaneous the exact moment of each 
record may be accurately determined. And what is by no 
means unimportant, the recording plate, sensitive though it is, 
has no nerves to be strained in the anxiety to make the utmost 
of so rare and important an event. No solicitude prevents the 


* Compte Rendu, Sept. 12, 1864. 
+See Monthly Notices R. A. §., Dec. 11, 1868. 
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unerring instrument from recording the event of a century 
with the same accuracy that it records an every-day occur- 
rence. 

It is well known that “the eternal and incorruptible heav- 
ens,” as they were termed by Aristotle, are undergoing con- 
tinual and marked changes. The so-called fixed stars—the 
‘“Jandmarks of the universe ”—have their own proper motions 
not accounted for by that of the solar system. Sirius—as that 
wonderful aid to physical astronomy, the spectroscope, reveals 
—is shooting through space at the rate of a thousand million 
miles a year. The star known as 61 Cygni has a trans- 
verse motion alone of one thousand four hundred and fiity 
million miles a year. Many stars, more distant still, may 
even exceed this rate. Cooper’s recent catalogue of stars 
shows that no fewer than seventy-seven stars previously cata- 
logued are now missing. This, no doubt, is to be ascribed in 
part to the errors of former observations; but it is certain that 
to some extent at least it is the result of changes actually in 
progress in the sidereal system. Of temporary stars, about 
twenty have been observed, and more than six times that 
number are known to be variable. It appears quite certain 
also that some of the nebule have undergone a change of both 
form and brilliancy. When the celestial lamps shall by their 
own light record their history on the photographie page, our 
knowledge of these mysterious luminaries, whose fires wax and 
wane, or go out in utter darkness, will be less involved in 
doubt. 

Recent observations indicate with considerable probability a 
change in the appearance of Linné, one of the small craters of 
the moon. Two other craters near the western limb are sus- 
pected of having undergone a change ; and indeed, if Beer and 
Midler’s observations of them are worthy of confidence, it can 
hardly be questioned. It is quite probable, therefore, that vol- 
canic action, which from the moon’s configuration seems to have 
been so abundant in its past history, has not yet entirely 
ceased, Still errors of observation and of delineation pre- 
clude the possibility of forming a perfectly satisfactory con- 
clusion with respect to such variations from former descrip- 
tions, or from the inspection of drawings made by hand ; but 
if changes are still in progress in that luminary, or if any 
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shall hereafter occur, photography, it is thought, affords the 
readiest means of detecting them. A very interesting ques- 
tion will be solved when we are able positively to affirm 
beyond all doubt that a change in the lunar surface has been 
observed. 

Much that seems desirable in celestial photography is not 
yet attained; but when we consider that the art is in its in- 
fancy, and that every day is giving origin to improvements, 
we may well feel confident that this method of automatic ob- 
servation will render yet more important service to the science 
of astronomy. There has yet been but one object-glass con- 
structed with photographic focus. Its diameter is eleven and 
a quarter inches. Mr. De La Rue is having a similar lens 
constructed of thirteen inches diameter, soon to be in opera- 
tion, from which, in the hands of so skillful a director, much 
is expected. Professor Henry Draper has very nearly com- 
pleted a new sélvered glass reflector of twenty-eight inches 
diameter, (the largest of the kind yet constructed, except one 
by Foucault,) which will be of the Cassegrain form, so as to 
permit the use of a secondary magnifier to enlarge the image 
before it is received on the sensitive plate. Ina recent com- 
munication he says, “ The mirror has already had a prelim- 
inary polish, and is going to turn out grandly.” With this 
instrument the original negatives will be taken six inches in 
diameter, with provision for extending them to nine and a 
half inches if desirable. Such pictures will, of course, contain 
an amount of detail not possible in those taken with ordinary 
instruments, which vary from one to two inches in diameter, ac- 
cording to the size of the telescope. Professor Draper expects 
thus to obtain photographs of larger size and sustaining higher 
magnifying power than any that have yet been produced. 
The amount of advantageous enlargement will not be limited 
by the appearance of the silver granulation, but will depend 
wholly on the sharpness of definition obtained in the original 
picture. 

There is now being erected (if not already completed) at 
Melbourne, in Australia, a powerful reflecting telescope four 
feet in diameter, of the Cassegrain form, which will be sup- 
plied with the necessary apparatus for photography, as well as 
for spectroscopic investigation. This derives its importance 
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chiefly from the fact that the work will be prosecuted in the 
rich fields of the southern hemisphere. 

An important adjunct to photography is a method, devised 
a few years ago, of making a photographic impression do its 
own engraving—prepare a plate by which, untouched by the 
hand of the engraver, any number of accurate copies can be 
printed with an ordinary press. Specimens of prints produced 
by this method of automatic engraving are given in the 
monthly notices of the R. A. S., vol. xxii, No. 7; and vol. 
xxv, No. 5; and also in the Cosmos, vol. xxi, page 176. 

We have already alluded to the perturbations of the atmos- 
phere as being a serious obstacle to astronomical observations. 
It was suggested by Newton that the serene and quiet air 
which is so often found on the tops of mountains above the 
grosser clouds would very much favor celestial observations. 
Such elevated stations would seem to possess peculiar advan- 
tages for the application of photography, since the atmosphere 
is not only less subject to disturbance, but is also more favora- 
ble to the chemical action of light. The results of the expe- 
dition to Teneriffe in 1856 prove these suppositions correct. 
In a paper presented to the British Association in 1863 Pro- 
fessor Piazzi Smith, who had charge of the expedition, states 
that the chief object at Teneriffe was to ascertain the degree 
of improvement in telescopic vision at a high elevation. Ob- 
servations were taken at various points, reaching an altitude 
of eleven thousand feet, or a little more than two miles. At 
that height the majority of clouds were found to be far below, 
the air dry, and in a very steady and homogeneous state. A 
photograph taken near the sea level could not be made to 
show the detail on the side of a distant hill no matter how 
marked the detail might be by rocks and cliffs illuminated by 
strong sunshine. Even the application of a microscope brought 
out no other feature than one broad, faint, and nearly uniform 
tint. But on applying the microscope to photographs of dis- 
tant hills, taken at a high level, an abundance of minute detail 
appeared. Each little separate bush could be distinguished, 
though the hill-side was four and a half miles from the camera.* 
The important results obtained by this expedition has led to 
the establishment by the Russian government of an astro- 


® Annual of Scientific Discovery, 1854, p. 119. 
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nomical observatory at an elevated station on Mount Ararat, 
near Tiflis. 

As in the telescope the light decreases inversely as the 
square of the magnifying power, there must be a limit at 
which the minute details of an object become lost for want of 
light. The question has, therefore, very naturally arisen, 
whether by the aid of photography and extraneous light this 
barrier can be removed; whether a photographic image, by 
throwing upon it a beam of condensed light, can permit a 
higher power to be used with advantage than the optical 
image formed by the telescope. In other words, Is the photo- 
graphic eye more sensitive than the living eye? or, Can a pho- 
tographic recipient be found that will register impressions 
which the living eye does not detect, but which, by increased 
light, or by developing agents, may be rendered visible ? 
Concerning this question Mr. W. R. Grove says, “It is per- 
haps hardly safe to answer it d priort ; but the experiment of 
reproducing photographs [by which, even when exposed to a 
more intense light, we find that the photographic details are 
limited to the intensity of the first impression] would seem to 
show that more than the initial light cannot be got, and that we 
cannot expect to increase telescopic power by photography.” * 

Want of light, however, will be no obstacle to photographing 
the sun or moon on a scale of any magnitude desired. The 
light of the sun is so much in excess of what is required to 
obtain a collodion picture that the loss of light consequent on 
the necessary interposition of lenses or mirrors for enlarging 
the image can constitute no objection. We may reasonably 
~ hope, therefore, that photographs of these objects will be ob- 
tained on a very much larger scale than any yet produced. 


* Grove’s Correlation of Physical Forces, (Youman’s Compilation,) p. 114. 
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Art. VI—THE PROPHECY OF JACOB RESPECTING 
THE MESSIAH. 


PUED HOD? Thy How NaI IV M299 P22 PRM Ny DPW WOKS 
The scepter shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, 
until Shiloh come; and him shall the nations obey. Gen. xlix, 10. 


TuIs important prophecy of the dying Jacob stands out in 
bold relief in the history of the patriarchal age. Only two 
Messianic predictions had preceded it; one of them directed to 
the serpent,—“I will put enmity between thee and the woman, 
and between thy seed and her Seed: it shall bruise thy head, 
and thou shalt bruise his heel” —language so obscure that the 
most ancient Targumist* could find in it no allusion to the 
Messiah:+ the other prediction, in the form of a blessing, 
pronounced upon Abraham—“In thy Seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed””—was more distinct, but simply 
indicated the salvation of the world through the offspring of 
Isaac. 

Jacob prefaces his predictions with the exhortation and 
declaration to his sons: “Gather yourselves together that I 
may tell you that which shall befall you in the last days.” 
The phrase pan meanea, in the last days, is a prophetic 
formula for the remote future.t 

In a prophecy thus reaching to the most distant events in 
the history of the twelve tribes we naturally expect some 
allusion to Him who was to make the name of Israel for ever 
illustrious, and to hold a universal sway over the human race. 
Accordingly, the exposition that would exclude any reference 
to the Messiah in the text placed at the head of this article has 
in it, @ priori, great improbability. It is true, that if we take 
the Rationalistic stand-point, and assume that all prophecy 
which is not an ardent hope springing from the earnest yearnings 
and the deeply felt wants of humanity is either history written 
afterthe events, or, where that is impossible, the conjecture of 


* Onkelos. 

+ The Targum of Jerusalem, however, written several centuries after Christ, 
refers it to the times of the Messiah. 

t See Isaiah ii, 2; Micah iv, 1; Numbers xxiv, 14; Dan. x, 14, 
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shrewd political observers, then we must deny all reference in the 
text to any events that lie beyond the time of the composition of 
the Book of Genesis, which the most skeptical and reckless 
criticism can scarcely bring down to the Davidic times. 

But with the clear conviction of the supernatural character 
of the Old Testament prophecy, we are prepared to find pre- 
dictions of events that lie beyond the horizon of the prophet, 
and so to refer them when the circumstances under which they 
were uttered and the laws of language require such a reference. 

Respecting the import of the single words of the prophecy 
under discussion, we may remark that vv, shebet, although 
originally meaning rod or staff, is properly translated scepter, 
and has that force in various parts of the Old Testament, of 
which the following are examples: “Out of Zebulun they 
wield the scepter,” (shebet,) Judges v, 14. “ There shall come 
a star out of Jacob, and a scepter (shebet) shall rise out of 
Israel.” Num. xxiv, 17. “The scepter (shebet) of Egypt shall 
depart.” Zech. x, 12. “One handling the scepter,” (shebet,) a 
king. Amos i, 5,8. ppm, Meéchogég, translated lawgiver, a 
participle poel from ppn, means also ruler, judge, a scepter, 
and in the text it may stand in apposition with shebet, scepter, 
and be synonymous with it in accordance with a well-known 
usage of Hebrew poetry. 

The word sizloh is written in most editions and manuscripts 
ness, with the yod, (,) and in twenty-eight Jewish manu- 
scripts and in all the Samaritan it is M50 without the yod, and 
in a few manuscripts 15-2 and itd, But Gesenius thinks this 
is of no importance, since shiloh, when the name of a town, 
has also this threefold orthography. It is evident, then, that 
the Hebrew critics and copyists regarded shiloh as a simple 
word; for had they deemed it compounded of %, she, (an ab- 
breviation of “2x,) and 45, do, making 43, shello, they would 
never have written it with the yod. 

To this objection to its being considered a compound word 
must be added the fact that 2, the abbreviated form of 2x, 
nowhere occurs in the Pentatench, and is first met with in the 
Book of Judges. But if, in spite of these facts, shiloh be re- 
garded as a compound word, which is the opinion of some 
eminent scholars, then its meaning is, to whom it is, to whom 
the scepter belongs, which is, indeed, very abrupt, and is more 
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fully expressed by Ezekiel; “I will overturn, overturn, overturn 
it: and it shall be no more until He come whose right it is, (or 
to whom judgment belongs,) and I will give it him.” Chap. xxi, 
27. It is very probable that the prophet had in his mind this 
very text, and he evidently refers it to the Messiah. 

Taking “shiloh ” as a simple word, what is its import? It 
means peace, tranquillity. Nor is this doubtful, for we have 
cognate forms of similar force: shalah, to be secure, tranquil, at 
vest, (Gesenius;) to be tranquil, at peace, secure, (Fuerst.) 
Shalvah, tranquillity, security, (Gesenius ;) peace, rest, (Fuerst.) 
In Syriac we have shelyo, rest; shalyo, at rest, peaceful ; 
shalyutho, rest, peace. Arabic, salah, to be serene, tranquil. 
Shiloh seems to be an abbreviation of shilon,* from which by 
Hebrew usage we have shiloni, shilonite; just as the word 
rinSz, Shelomo, Solomon, is an abbreviation of yradw, Shelomon. 
The name Solomon is derived from pitt, shalom, peace. In 
shiloh (from shalah) we have the idea of internal quiet and 
peace; in shalom, wholeness, soundness, safety, then peace in 
opposition to war. Both of these ideas can be well applied to 
the Messiah. 

This name, Shiloh, Peace, stands for the Messiah, who in Isaiah 
ix, 5, is called tiv wv, Prince of Peace, which title Gesenius, 
Reediger, and Fuerst themselves refer to the Messiah. It was 
altogether appropriate that the Messiah should be predicted 
under the title Shiloh, because in him dwells fullness of peace, 
its very intensity; and we can illustrate this by a clear 
analogy. The rpler of the Turkish Empire is called Sultan,t 
an Arabic word—the same as the Chaldee y>¥,—meaning 
power, dominion; he bears this title because he is regarded 
as the very embodiment of power and dominion, the shadow 
of God upon the earth. This use of abstract { for concrete 
ideas was more common in the ancient than it is in the modern 
world. The classical scholar will recall to his mind many 

* We find that the Septuagint in most cases gives ZAou for Shiloh. The 
present name of the ancient site of Shiloh is Seilfiin.—Robinson’s Biblical Researches 
in Palestine, vol. ii, 269. Josephus writes it Siloun. 

+ The first Turkish ruler to whom the title Sultan was given was Mahmud of 
Gazna, a thousand years after Christ.—Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, vol. v, p. 500. 

t It is not absolutely necessary to take S/zloh abstract for concrete; it may be 
an appellative, the possessor of peace. 
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instances in the ancient writers. And what a beautiful com- 
mentary upon Shiloh was the announcement of the angels at 
the birth of Christ : “ Behold, I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people.” “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good-will toward men.” Christ 
is the great restorer of peace between God and man, and 
between man and his fellow. Christianity, in teaching the 
common brotherhood of the human race, has done more than 
any thing else to break down caste and promote peace and love 
among men. St. Paul, in Ephesians, speaks of Christ as “ our 
peace,” in the sense of peace-maker, which is perfectly in har- 
mony with the title Shiloh. 

That the name Shiloh refers to the Messiah was, it seems, 
the universal opinion until several centuries after Christ. The 
exposition that denies in the name any reference to the Messiah 
was the invention of hostile, prejudiced Jews, in which they 
have been followed by some eminent Rationalistic scholars, but 
scarcely by any one else. 

In giving the views that have been taken of this prophecy of 
Jacob, we shall begin with the Septuagint: “A ruler shall 
not fail from Judah, and a leader from his loins, until He come 
for whom these things are reserved, and he himself is the ex- 
pectation of the nations.” * “The scepter shall not depart 
from Judah, and a lawyer from between his feet, until He come 
whose it is, and for him shall the nations await.”—Peshito 
Syriac.t “The scepter shall not depart from Judah, and a 
leader from his thigh, until He come who is to be sent, and he 
shall be the expectation of the nations.” — Vulgate Edition of 
Siatus V. and Clement VIII. 

The Samaritan Pentateuch confains the text under discus- 
sion in nearly the same form as it stands in the Hebrew, and 
there is the best authority for saying that the Samaritans them- 
selves explain it of a Messiah. 

Of all the ancient versions of the Pentateuch that of Onkelos,t 
made in Chaldee, is the most valuable, and it has always stood 

* Obx éxAviper Gpyov && lotda nai nyobuevoc éx tHv pnpdv abrod kw¢ dv EAFy 
ra a&roKkeiueva abT@, Kai abtic mpoadoxia b9vdv.— Van Ess’s Edition. The VPenta- 
teuch was translated 280 B. C. , 

+ Edition of Prof. Lee, London, 1823. This version was made in the first or 


second century. 
t Onkelos probably lived a short time before Christ. 
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very high with the Jews. His translation of our passage is as 
satisfactory as could be desired: “A ruler shall not depart from 
the house of Judah, and a prophet (saphra, prophet, lawyer, 
scribe) from among his children’s children for ever, until the 
MEssIaH come whose the kingdom is, and him shall the nations 
obey.”* “Kings shall not fail from the house of Judah, nor 
skillful teachers of the law from among his children’s children, 
until the time when King Messiah comes, whose the kingdom 
is, and him shall all the kingdoms of the earth serve.”— Zargum 
of Jerusalem. “ Until Shiloh come, King Messiah, whose the 
kingdom is, and so Onkelos and Midrash [a Jewish Commentary | 
explain Shiloh.”—/?ashi.t “The great scepter shall not de- 
part from Judah until David come, who was the first king of 
Judah, and so it was as is shown from the fact that Judah [in 
the wilderness] marched in the front rank; also Jehovah (the 
name) said, Judah shall go up first."—Aben Hzra.t He also 
remarks: “ There are some who explain this of the city Shiloh, 
until an end come to Shiloh, {Shiloh nominative to the verb 
x=, come, to go down, like the sun,] for thus it is written: And 
he rejected the tabernacle of Shiloh, and afterward he chose 
David his servant.” Here we have the germ of an exposition 
that has become very popular among the Jews and with some 
of the Rationalists—the referring of Shiloh to a city of that 
name, thus freeing themselves from the necessity of applying 
the passage to the Messiah. 

Fuerst, in his great Concordance of the Hebrew Bible, (pub- 
lished at Leipsic in 1840,) defines Shiloh: Zest, peace, a title, 
as the most ancient tradition proves, of the Messiah, who brings 
peace and rest.” He then confirms this statement by referring 
to ancient authorities, and concludes by remarking: “Some 
affirm that Shiloh is for SAd/yah, and that it is spoken of the 
son (of Judah,) absurdly, certainly ; others, among whom are 
also Jewish interpreters, through prejudice, understand it of 
the town Shiloh.” § 

* This passage and the three following we have translated from the Chaidee and 
Rabbinical in Buxtorf’s great Rabbinical Bible. 

+ A Jewish commentator. 

¢ A celebrated Spanish Rabbi of the twelfth century. 


§ Quies, pax, cognomen, uti vetustissima traditio confirmat, Messi, pacem 
quitemque afferentis. Alii pro mow de filio dictum volunt, absurde scilicet; alii, 


in his etiam Judaici interpretes, Siluntem oppidum preeconcepta opinione intelligunt. 
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But let us hear Fuerst in 1863. After giving the views of 
others upon the word, he says, “ But it is better to abide by the 
first signification of 75-0 as the name of a place, and take the 
verse to mean that Judah took the precedence of all the other 
tribes at the beginning in leading warlike marches till the ark 
came to Shiloh in Ephraim, and the obedience of the Canaanite 
peoples was effected ; after which the old leadership ceased.” * 
This is certainly a remarkable falling off in the exposition of a 
sublime prophecy, and shows great progress in the Rationalistic 
direction. 

Gesenius, in the last edition of his Hebrew Lexicon, has, 
under the word Shiloh, the following: “ Rest, tranquillity ; 
such seems to be the meaning of the word in the diflicult 
passage, the scepter shall not depart from Judah until rest shall 
come, and the nations obey him,(Judah.) That is, Judah shall 
not lay aside the scepter of a leader until he shall have subdued 
his enemies, and obtained dominion over many nations; refer- 
ring to the expected kingdom of the Messiah, who was to spring 
from the tribe of Judah.” This is from Dr. Robinson’s edition 
at the close of 1843, about a year after the death of Gesenius. 
In Robinson’s eighth stereotyped edition of Gesenius’s Lexi- 
con we have the following from Reediger, who made additions 
to the last part of Gesenius: “The scepter shall not depart 
from Judah until he (Judah) come to Shiloh, and the nations 
obey him. Here Shiloh is accusative of place, as in 5" x27, 
and he came to Shiloh, 1 Sam. iv, 12; 1 Kings xiv, 4. Comp. 
Judges xxiv, 12; 1 Sam. iv, 4. It was in the patriarch’s mind 
that the tribe of Judah would be the leader of the other tribes in 
the war against the Canaanites, and thus hold the supreme power. 
See Judges i, 1, seq. Comp. xx, 18; Num. ii, 1, seq. x, 14; nor 
could this war be regarded as finished and victory obtained 
until the Hebrews came as conquerors to Shiloh, in the middle 
of the land, and there set up the sacred ark and tabernacle ; 
after which the Canaanites, being now subdued, Judah ceased 
to be leader, and the land was distributed in peace among 
the tribes. See especially Josh. xviii, 1. This interpretation 
was proposed by Teller, and has been followed by Herder, 
Bleek, Tuch, Ewald, Delitsch, and others. In the name F>"2 


* Hebrew and Chaldee Lex., translated by Dr. Davidson, New York: Ley- 
poldt & Holt. 1867. 
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the author probably had respect to the signification, rest, peace ; 
and the prophecy may have looked forward beyond that epoch 
of time.” He also remarks: “ Not a few modern interpreters 
take ri3"t here as an appellative, signifying either peace, quiet, 
or (abstract for the concrete) pacificator, prince of peace. Most 
understand by it the Messiah. But this view labors under the 
difficulty that no such appellative noun is elsewhere found, nor 
one of a like form, except 753, which is the name of a place, 
as is M>5w, every-where else.” Here we have the anti-Messianic 
view exhibited in its most plausible form by a very distinguished 
scholar and critic. 

But what shall we say of Reediger’s assertion that “no such ap- 
pellative noun is elsewhere found, nor one of a like form?” Is not 
the word r735¥, Shelomoh, Solomon, like 5», Shiloh, in form, 
and is it not an appellative, and given to Solomon because he 
was a man of peace?* We find in the Old Testament more 
than forty proper nouns, the names of places, about thirty of 
persons, and many common nouns and adjectives, with the 
termination }j;0n. We find some words ending in }}; on, that 
are the names of both cities and men ; for example, 41539, yda9. 
Why, then, may not Shiloh (Shilon) be both the name of an 
individual and of a city? or, according to the usage of the 
language, be both acommon and a proper noun? Shiloh (from 
shalah) could be an adjective or anoun. As applied to a per- 
son, it would mean peaceful, peace, or a peace-maker. When 
applied to a city, a place of peace or rest. 

It seems very probable that the town Shiloh had no exist- 
ence before the children of Israel, under Joshua, pitched the 
tabernacle there, and the ark rested after its long wanderings, 
and that from this very circumstance the place derived its 
name, when the “land was subdued before them.” See Joshua 
xviii, 1. We have in Joshua iv, 19, a similar case. It is said 
they “encamped in Gilgal,” but the place was not then so 
called, but acquired the name afterward from the reproach of 
the Israelites having been rolled away by their circumcision. 
Chap. v, 9. 

Even if the town Shiloh existed in the patriarchal times it 


* That Shiloh is generally written with the yod (4) makes no difference in the 
comparison. Similar in formation are “TO"P, PID. MAYAD, according to 
Gesenius, is for 12,—Pharon. 
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must have been a place of little note. In the Book of Joshua 
we have an account of the capture of many cities and kings, 
but not a word about the capture of Shiloh; the Israelites sim- 
ply come thither and pitch the tabernacle. In describing the 
borders of the land allotted to each tribe the old names are 
almost invariably given, and in the description of the limits of 
Ephraim it is said, “and the border went about eastward unto 
Taanath-Shiloh.” Taanath-Shiloh, according to Gesenius, means 
“ Approach of Shiloh ;” according to Fuerst, “ Circle of Shiloh.” 
That this is the same Shiloh in which the tabernacle was 
pitched, is evident from the locality. It is not named Shiloh, 
but the Cireuit or Region of Shiloh, for the land, not the city, 
was there when Joshua entered the country. 

That Shiloh owed all its importance to the presence of the 
tabernacle and the ark is clear from the fact that after the 
capture of the ark in the time of Eli the place was almost en- 
tirely abandoned. It is spoken of by Jeremiah in the follow- 
ing terms: “But go ye now unto my place which was in 
Shiloh, where I set my name at the first, and see what I did to 
it for the wickedness of my people Israel.” Chap. vii, 12. _ In 
the time of Jeroboam the prophet Ahijah is spoken of in sev- 
eral passages* as dwelling in Shiloh. How Fuerst (Heb. and 
Chal. Lexicon) could say that Shiloh was then an “important 
city,” and refer to these passages simply as the proof, is hard 
to sav. 

How unnatural it would be for Jacob to speak of coming to 
a Shiloh that then had no existence—a most minute prophecy 
respecting an unimportant event—and to pass by in utter silence 
matters of the deepest import. To suppose that genuine proph- 
ecy would overlook the greatness and renown of Judah with 
his long line of kings, and the glory of the kingdom of the 
Messiah who was to spring from Judah, and that it would 
limit itself to the insignificant honors of “the tribe before coming 
to Shiloh, is absurd in a very high degree. “The testimony 
of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” But it is very evident that 
those who explain the prophecy of the coming to Shiloh have 
no abiding conviction of the genuineness of the prophecy,+ but 

* 1 Kings xi, 29; xii, 15; xiv, 2, 4. 

+ From this remark we should except the Jews, who have a dogmatic interest 
in not referring it to the Messiah. 
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rather regard it as language put into the mouth of Jacob when 
the event justified the prophecy. But there is nothing in the 
prediction to show that it is merely history thrown into the 
prophetic form. When, then, was the Book of Genesis written, 
or when was this prophecy invented? when Judah came to 
Shiloh? But the war with the Canaanites was not yet ended, 
and if Judah had been the leading tribe up to that time, what 
ground could the inventor have to think that Judah’s leader- 
ship would then cease, when in fact it did not, but rather began 
after that event? Nor could the prophecy have been invented 
during the period of the Judges, of David, or of any subse- 
quent king. 

What, then, was the leadership of Judah previous to his 
coming to Shiloh? The prophecy announces that the scepter 
shall not depart from Judah. A scepter is wielded by a king; 
Judah then had no king. It was Moses, who, under God, held 
absolute power over the twelve tribes for forty years, from the 
coming out of Egypt until their approach to the promised land. 
But Moses belonged to the tribe of Levi. Joshua was the 
leader until they came to Shiloh, and he was of the tribe of 
Ephraim. It is perfectly clear, then, that Levi and Ephraim 
were the leading tribes; just as among the ancient Greeks 
that tribe from which the president of the senate was selected, 
was called the presiding tribe. All the pre-eminence that 
Judah had in the wilderness was the privilege of marching in 
the front rank in the wilderness,* and it is very likely that this 
was conceded to him because his tribe was the most numerous. 
Dan stood next in numbers; he was posted as a strong guard 
in the rear. Jn the numerous battles recorded in Joshua pre- 
vious to the coming to Shiloh, not a word is said about Judah’s 
taking the lead. 

After the death of Joshua the children of Israel inquire of 
the Lord, “ Who shall go up for us against the Canaanites, first 
to fight against them.”+ The answer is, “Judah shall go.” 
But if J udah had been accustomed to take the lead, what need 
was there to inquire of the Lord concerning the matter? 
About twenty years after this they ask counsel of the Lord 
again, “ Which of us shall go up first to the battle against the 
children of Benjamin?” The answer is, “Judah shall go up 


* Num. x, 14, seg. + Judges i, 1, 2. 
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first.”* All this was after the coming to Shiloh, and it shows 
that even then there was no absolute leadership in the tribe of 
Judah. 

Furthermore, the second member of the prophetic sentence 
is wholly incongruous with the explanation “ until he come to 
Shiloh.” If we understand prin, Mechogég, (translated law- 
giver,) as defining more exactly shebet, (scepter,) and translate it 
ruler, what ruler had Judah before he came to Shiloh? If the 
word means lawgiver or prophet, he had none. If we under- 
stand by it a lawyer or scribe, it is altogether inappropriate, 
for when the tribe came to Shiloh the law had been given but 
comparatively a few years, and these teachers were to continue 
for many centuries afterward. Besides all this, it is very 
strange that the Jews should have so palpably misunderstood 
their own language for so many centuries in referring the pas- 
sage to the Messiah, never dreaming of this coming to Shiloh. 
Nor are Fuerst and Reediger happy in explaining “him shall 
the nations obey,” of obedience rendered to Judah by the 
Canaanites. For—to say nothing of the unauthorized limita- 
tion of the expression “ nations” to the Canaanites—were they 
not destroyed rather than held in obedience to Judah? There 
would be some force in the exposition if the prophecy read, “By 
him shall the nations be cut off!” The word app, construct 
nnps, (English version, gathering,) is found in one other passage 
only, Prov. xxx, 17, where it is rendered to obey; it properly 
means obedience, reverence, respect. The corresponding Arabic 
word wakiha has the same force, to obey. 

It may be a question whether the obedience of the nations 
is to be rendered to Judah or to Shiloh; Aim, in the passage, 
can refer to Judah, but the reference to Shiloh is more natural, 
and on the hypothesis that the Messiah is here spoken of, is 
necessarily required. Nor is there any difficulty respecting 
gender, for Shiloh is masculine, and if it were not, the sense 
would demand a masculine pronoun. 

But it may be asked, had not the scepter already departed 
from Judah when the Messiah came? There was a captivity 
of seventy years in Babylon, during which the scepter was in 
abeyance. When Judah returned from captivity, Zerubbabel, 
of that tribe, became governor; after him the government was 

* Judges xx, 18. 
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administered by high priests, (Nehemiah may be an exception,) 
until the posterity of the Asmonseans set up kingly govern- 
ment. The Asmonsan family reigned for one hundred and 
twenty-six years. This Asmonean or Maccabean family was 
destroyed by Herod the Great about thirty-seven years before 
the birth of Christ. He was the son of an Idumean, and ap- 
pointed king of the Jews by the Romans, which position he 
held until a short time after the birth of Christ. The Jews, 
however, had already been made tributary to the Romans by 
Pompey, about sixty-three years before Christ. About thirty- 
seven years after the crucifixion of our Lord Jerusalem was 
destroyed by the Roman army under Titus, and the Jewish 
people scattered to the four winds of heaven. 

But this government of Judah, administered by Levites until 
the accession of Herod, was by no means a foreign one, for 
these Levites were blended and reckoned with Judah. Judah 
possessed the scepter, the royal prerogatives, in the same de- 
gree as if its rulers had been of its own tribe: just as our 
States are in their sphere sovereign and independent, though 
their governors may be Irishmen or Germans. Accordingly, 
the substantial truth of the prophecy remains unshaken, after 
all proper abatements are made and limitations set. But it 
must be observed that a a short, pithy, prophetic declaration, 
we are not to expect all the precision of a geometrical definition, 
or of an algebraical equation. Hengstenberg, in his Christol- 
ogy of the Old Testament, contends that the scepter never has 
left Judah, since Christ, who now holds the scepter, sprang from 
that tribe; and that wntid does not express an absolute limit, 
any more than when we say to our friends upon parting, “ Fare- 
well until we meet again ;” for this does not imply no concern 
about their welfare after the future meeting. And this appears 
to be the right view. Jacob would seem to say, “The scepter 
shall not leave Judah until Messiah come; beyond that I have 
no concern. For if once the Messiah lays hold upon the scepter, 
no power in the universe can wrest it from his hands.” Here we 
cannot but advert to that remarkable providence that preserved 
the tribe of Judah until the advent of Christ. Between the 
powerful kingdoms of Egypt, Damascus, Syria, and Babylon, 
it might have been ground to powder. The ten tribes, more 
than seven hundred years before Christ, had been carried away 
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captive beyond the Euphrates by Shalmaneser, to return no 
more. Judah, to which Benjamin was reckoned, alone re- 
mained, as the stock from which should spring “THE Branca,” 
under which the various nations of the earth should find peace 
and safety. 

In conclusion, this prophecy, in its fulfillment, has become 
matter of history. The kingdom of Christ in three centuries 
broke to pieces the Roman Empire of Paganism, and dethroned 
Jupiter himself. The most cultivated and powerful nations of 
the earth recognize the divine mission of Christ. Millions of 
hearts now render homage to Aim. His influence shall go on 
increasing until all the nations of the earth shall bow to his 


“scepter.” 


«?<e 
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Art. VIIL—BIBLICAL MONOGRAPHS. 
SAUL AND PAUL. 


THE change of name in the great Apostle of the Gentiles has 
given rise to various interpretations. The precise meaning 
of Paul. The motive for adopting it in the place of Saul is 
still a subject of dispute. 

The original name of the Apostle was Saul, the most distin- 
guished name in the genealogy of the tribe of Benjamin, to 
which he belonged, (Rom. xi, 1; Phil. iii, 5. Compare Acts 
xiii, 12.) He used it among the Jews, at least before he en- 
tered upon his independent apostolic labors among the Gen- 
tiles. But in the latter part of the Acts and in his Epistles 
the name of Paul uniformly occurs. He chose it, in all proba- 
bility, as the nearest allusive and alliterative Hellenistic and 
Latin equivalent for Saul, and because it was already familiar 
to the Greeks and Romans ; while Saul, as a proper name, was 
unknown to them. 

It was customary among the Jews and early Christians to 
use two names, either similar in sound and identical in mean- 
ing, as Silas and Silvanus, Lucas and Lucanus; or similar in 
sound but different in meaning, as Jesus and Justus, (Col. iv, 
11,) Saul and Paul, Hillel and Pollio; or different in sound 
but identical in meaning, as Cephas (Hebrew) and Peter, 
(Greek ;) or different both in sound and meaning, as Jacob and 
Israel, Simon and Peter, Bartholomew and Nathanael, John 
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and Mark, (Acts xii, 12, 25,) Simeon and Niger, (xiii, 1,) Bar- 
sabas and Justus, (i, 23.) 

It is possible that the Apostle Paul as a Roman citizen 
received this name in early youth in Tarsus, or inherited it 
from some ancestor, who may have adopted it in becoming a 
freedman or in acquiring the Roman citizenship, Paul being 
the well-known cognomen of several distinguished Roman fam- 
ilies, as the gens Aimilia, Fabia, Julia, Sergia, etc. 

It is more probable, however, that he chose the name him- 
self, after he entered upon his labors among the Gentiles, as a 
part of his missionary policy to become a Greek to the Greeks, 
in order to gain them more readily to Christ. (1 Cor. ix, 19-23.) 

At all events, the name Paul is first mentioned during his 
first great missionary journey, when he, taking henceforth 
precedence of Barnabas in words and in acts, struck Elymas, 
the sorcerer, with blindness, and converted Sergius Paulus, 
the Proconsul of Cyprus, to the Christian faith. Acts xiii, 8. 
After this striking fact he is uniformly called Paul in the lat- 
ter chapters of the Acts and in all the Epistles. 

But we have no right for this reason to infer (with Jerome, 
Olshausen, Meyer, Ewald, and others) that the name Paul 
was a memorial of the conversion of Sergius Paulus, as his 
first fruit. For, 1. He may have converted many Jews and 
Gentiles before that time; 2. Pupils are called after their 
teachers and benefactors, and not vice versa; 3. Luke gives 
no intimation to that effect, and connects the name Paul, not 
with that of the Proconsul of Cyprus, (xiii, 7, 12,) but with 
that of Elymas the sorcerer, (verse 8.) 

The last circumstance favors the ingenious hypothesis of Dr. 
Lange, that the name expresses the symbolical significance of 
the victory of Paul, the small man of God, over Elymas, the 
mighty magician of the devil, as a New Testament counter- 
part of the victory of David over Goliath, or of Moses over 
the sorcerers of Egypt. Dr. Lange, however, admits the 
probability that Paul had his Roman name before this 
occasion. 

At all events, the change of name has nothing whatever to 
do with his conversion; and all allegorical interpretations of 
Chrysostom, Augustine, Wordsworth, and others, which go on 
this assumption, are merely pious fancies, which are sufti- 
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ciently refuted by the fact that the Apostle is repeatedly 
called Saul long after his conversion, as in Acts ix, 25, 30; 
xii, 25; xiii, 1, 2, 7,9; and that it is said of Saul in one pas- 
sage (xiii, 9) that he was “ filled with the Holy Ghost.” 

I add, as an exegetical curiosity, the view of Dr. Words- 
worth, who, in his Commentary on Acts xiii, 9, uncritically 
combines all the various interpretations of the name, except 
Dr. Lange’s, which was then not yet known to him, and 
assigns no Jess than eight reasons for the change of Saul into 
Paul. 1. Because Satdoc was a purely Jewish name; 2. Be- 
cause among the Greeks it might expose him to contempt, as 
having the same sound as oavAoc, wanton ; (see Homer, Hymn 
Merecur, 28, and Ruhnken zn Joc. ;) 3. To indicate his change 
and call to a new life from a Jew to a Christian, from a per- 
secutor to a preacher of the Gospel; 4. But in the change 
much of the original name was left, and commemorated what 
he had been. The fire of zeal of LaiAoc still glowed in the 
heart of IabAoc, but its flame was purified by the Holy Ghost ; 
5. His new name denoted also his mission to the Gentiles, the 
Romans being familiar with the name Paulus; 6. It was a 
token of humility, Paulus-parvulus, (1 Cor. xv, 9;) 7. It com- 
memorated the cognomen of Paul’s first (?) convert, Sergius 
Paulus, and was a good augury of his future success in the 
Roman world; 8. It indicates Paul’s intended supremacy in 
the Roman or Western Church as distinct from the Aramaic 
name Cephas, and the Greek name Peter. 


, 


THE BOOK OF ENOCH. 


The name of Lnoch, or more properly Chanoch, (Hebrew, 
J2n,) is applied to four Biblical persons, namely, 1. To the 
oldest gon of Cain, (Gen. iv, 17;) 2. To a grandson of Abra- 
ham, (Gen. xxv, 4;) 3. To the oldest son of Reuben, (Gen. 
xlvi, 9;) 4. To a descendant of Seth, father of Methuselah 
and great-grandfather of Noah, (Gen. v, 19, 22; Heb. xi, 5; 
Jude 14, 15.) The one last mentioned is alone historically 
important ; first, because of the fragmentary but at the same 
time interesting accounts in the Holy Scriptures concerning 
his life and destiny ; and, secondly, because of the various tra- 
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ditions concerning him and the apocryphal book bearing his 
name, and mentioned by St. Jude in his epistle, verses 14, 15. 

Enoch, “the seventh from Adam,” though born at a time 
when the human family had increased in numbers and in sin, 
‘walked with God,” and therefore “ pleased him.” His mind 
was pure; his spirit rose above the turmoil of worldliness ; he 
delighted in calm communion with God. Seth addressed 
Jehovah through the medium of the word,* (Gen. iv, 26,) 
Enoch approached him by the still more spiritual medium of 
thought, the highest form of religious life and experience. As 
a reward of his faith and piety, and probably to preserve him 
from being contaminated by the surrounding evils, “he was 
not,” (=23"x1,) “for God took him,” (Gen. v, 24;) he was trans- 
lated that he should not see death ; and was not found,” (Kai 
obk ebpioKero, dtére weTéOnnev avtov 6 Oe6c, (Heb. xi, 5.) While 
the biographies of most of the patriarchs close with the sen- 
tence, “and he died,” that of Enoch closes with the suggest- 
ive words, “He was not, for God took him.” Though a 
descendant of a sinful race, he was delivered from the real pun- 
ishment which sin had inflicted upon the human family ; his 
existence was uninterrupted; he was undying, as man was 
originally intended to be. God took him as a loving father to 
his eternal home without laying him under the necessity of 
undergoing the ordinary process of physical dissolution. 

The history of Enoch may justly be regarded as embodying 
profound religious truths, and as furnishing one of the strongest 
proofs of the belief in a future state prevailing among the 
early Hebrews. For without admitting this belief, the his- 
tory of Enoch is a perfect mystery, a hieroglyph without a 
clue, a commencement without an end. But admit it, and the 
histories and songs of the Old Testament become intelligible 
and beautiful; and instead of being enveloped in the gloomy 
clouds of despair they are luminous with rays of hope, point- 
ing to that higher and holier life, to that immortality fully 
brought to light through the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. - 

The translation of Enoch no doubt gave rise to many tradi- 
tions that were handed down to subsequent generations, and 
were even transplanted to the Gentile nations of the ante- 

* See Kalisch’s Commentary on Genesis in loc, 
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Christian world. It is known that the classical writers men- 
tion such translations into heaven. They assign this distinction, 
among others, to Hercules, to Ganymede, and to Romulus. 
(Liv., i, 16; “nec deinde in terris fuit.”) But it was awarded 
to them either for their valor or for mere physical beauty, 
which advantages, though valued among the Hebrews, were not 
considered by them as sublime or godlike ; a pious life alone 
deserved and obtained the crown of immortal glory. But the 
idea of a translation into heaven is not limited to the old and 
ante-Christian world ; it was familiar to some of the tribes of 
Central America. The chronicles of Guatemala record four 
progenitors of mankind who were suddenly raised to heaven, 
and the documents add that those first four men came to 
Guatemala from the other side of the sea, from the East.* 

Later legends have busily adorned and amplified the history 
of Enoch. An apocryphal book, containing all the traditions 
which the lapse of time had accumulated concerning him, has 
been written under his name. That such a book, bearing his 
name and containing his supposed prophecies, etc., existed 
during the apostolic time, is evident from the fact that St. 
Jude quotes from it. (Jude 14, 15.) Its recent discovery, 
contents, author, time and place of its composition, we will 
briefly consider in the following pages.t+ 

In 1773 the distinguished British traveler, Sir J. Bruce, dis- 
covered in Abyssinia three manuscripts in the Koptic or Ethi- 
opian language, of the Book of Enoch mentioned in Jude 14, 
15, and brought them to Europe, one of which he presented to 
the King of France, and the other two to the library of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. The knowledge of the existence of these 
manuscripts in Abyssinia having reached Europe as early as 
the first half of the seventeenth century, their discovery caused 
naturally a great stir in the theological world. For nearly a 
quarter of a century, however, they lay partially neglected in 
the dusty alcoves of these libraries, until, in 1800, Mons. De 
Sacy, of Paris, published in the Magazin Eneyclop., (vol. vi, 
tom. i, p. 382,) a brief historical sketch, together with a Latin 
translation of a few chapters of the Book of Enoch, under the 

* See an account of these chronicles in the Athenzeum of May 31, 1856. 


+In considering these points results only are given, and not the processes by 
which they were obtained. 
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title, “ Notice sur le Livre d’ Enoch.” This sketch was trans- 
lated into German by a Dr. F. T. Rink, and published in book 
form in 1801. In 1821 Prof. R. Laurence, of Oxford, pub- 
lished an English translation, with notes, of the Book of Enoch ; 
a second edition appeared in 1833, and a third in 1838. Since 
that time German translations, with valuable commentaries, 
were published by A. G. Hoffmann, 1833 and 1838; Riippel 
& Gfrérrer, 1840, and Dillmann, 1853 ; while essays and crit- 
icisms were written on it by Liicke, Edward, Murray, Krieger, 
J. Hoffmann, Ewald, Késtlin, and more recently by Hilgen- 
feld.* The Ethiopian text was published by Laurence in 
1838, and by Dillmann in 1851. 

The contents of this remarkable book are divided, according 
to most manuscripts, besides a brief introduction, into five 
parts, nineteen sections, and one hundred and five chapters, 
and each chapter into verses, varying in number from one to 
thirty-seven. The whole book would make a duodecimo vol- 
ume of about one hundred and twenty-five pages. 

In the introduction the book is characterized as a revelation 
of the seer Enoch concerning the future judgment and its con- 


sequences upon both the just and the unjust, namely, eternal 
happiness of the former and eternal misery of the latter. 
Chap. i-v.t 


* Die Jiidische Apokalyptik, pp. 91-184. 

+ At the close of the first chapter of this introduction occurs the celebrated pas- 
sage quoted by St. Jude in his epistle, (14, 15.) So as not to break the connection 
we will give the entire chapter in a Latin translation. Chap. I. ‘‘ Sermo benedic- 
tionis Enochi, quomodo benedixit electis et justis, qui futuri sunt in die afflictionis 
ad expellendum (i. e. quando expelletur) omnem improbum et impium. Locutus 
est, et dixit Enoch, vir justus, qui a Domino (venit) quo tempore oculi ejus aperti 
sunt, et vidit visionem sancti, qui in coelis est, quem ostenderunt mihi Angeli, et 
audivi ab eis omnia, et novi ego illud, quod vidi, et non est (i. e. non esse) futurum 
in hac generatione, sed in generatione, que ventura est (hominum) longe dissi- 
torum, propter electos. Dixi et locutus sum propter eos, cum (eo) quod exibit 
sanctus et magnus de tabernaculo suo, et deus mundi: et inde calcabit super 
montem Sina, et videbitur in tabernaculo suo, et manifestabitur in fortitudine vir- 
tutis suze de coelo, et pavebunt omnes, et commovebuntur vigiles, et capiet eos 
timor et tremor magnus usque ad fines terre, et consternabuntur montes excelsi, 
et deprimentur colles sublimes, et liquescent sicut mel favi pra estu, et submer- 
getur terra, et omnia, que in ea sunt, peribunt, et erit judicium super omnes, et super 
justos; quoad justos autem, pacem faciet eis, et seruabit electos, et erit clementia 
super eos, et omnes erunt Dei (rod 6é00) et erunt feciles, et benedicentur, et splendor 
Dei lucescet eis. Et venit cum myriadibus sanctorum, ut faciat judicium super eos, 
et perdat impios, et litiget cum omnibus carnalibus, pro omnibus, quae fecerunt et ope- 
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Part I opens with an account of the fall of angels, their 
marriage with the daughters of men, and the consequent race 
of giants, (Gen. vi, 1-8;) of their spreading dangerous arts 
among men, thereby increasing their wickedness, and of 
Enoch being sent to them to-announce to them the judgments 
of God with which he would destroy them. Chap. vi-xvi. 
Then follows a description of the journeys of Enoch through 
the earth and the lower heaven, accompanied by angels, who 
explained to him all the mysterious places and things he saw. 
These mysteries revealed to mankind are to strengthen their 
faith in God, the creator and preserver of all things and the 
judge of all men. Chap. xvii-xxxvi. 

Part II opens with an account of Enoch’s “second vision of 
wisdom.” It is divided into three sections or “ parables,” 
(chap. xxxvii—xliv, xlv—lvii, lviii-Ixxi.) It continues to narrate 
his journeys through the highest heaven, receiving revelations of 
its splendors and beatitudes, and of the consummated kingdom 
and glory of the Messiah. In Part I he describes natural 
places and objects, in Part II the supernatural. In the first 
he uses a plain narrative style, here the prophetic and para- 
bolie. 

In Part III, (chap. lxxii-Ixxxii,) entitled “The Book of the 
Revolutions of the Lights of Heaven,” are described the revo- 
lutions of the sun, moon, and stars, and the consequent changes 
in the days, months, seasons, and years, and their relation to 
each other. The “ winds of heaven” and their effects, and the 
most important mountains, rivers, and islands of the earth are 
also mentioned. With this part the account of Enoch’s jour- 
neys closes. 

Part IV (chap. Ixxxii-xci) contains the “ dream-visions ” 
which Enoch had in his youth concerning the development and 


rati sunt contra ewm, peccatores et impii.” The Greek text, with some of the vari- 
ous readings, is as follows: ‘Idod, /AGe Ktguoe év preidow dylate (or, év dyiate 
pvoldoty, or, dyiate ayyéAAGr, or, dyiwv ayyéAAGv) adrod, TotHoat (or, TOY Totioar) 
kolow Kata mavtwr, Kal &FeréyEar (or, eAéySat) mavtag rove doeBeic aiTdr, regi 
ravtwv Tov toywr aceBeiag (or, Egywv Tovggwr) aitdv Sv HoéBycar, kai TEQi TavTwY 
Tov oKAnQar (Adywv) Ov eAGAnoay Kar’ abtod duagrwioi dceBei¢. ‘Behold, the 
Lord cometh with ten thousands of his saints to execute judgment upon all, and to 
convince all that are ungodly among them of all their ungodly deeds which they 
have ungodly committed, and of all their hard speeches which ungodly sinners have 
spoken against him.” 
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consummation of the history of man. Of these “ dream-visions” 
there are two kinds; the first relating to the judgment of God, 
the flood, to be sent upon mankind soon after his departure 
from earth ; and the second relating to the entire history of 
man from Adam down to the judgment of the great day, and 
the final consummation of the Messiah’s kingdom. A brief 
paternal address to his descendants closes this part. Fitly 
joined to this is 

Part V, (chap. xcii-cviii,) called the “ Book of Doctrines and 
Exhortations.” Here Enoch is exhorting first his immediate 
family, and then all the inhabitants of the earth, with all the 
love and earnestness of a departing father, to be faithful and 
steadfast, and to flee the manifold sins and errors which in the 
course of time would prevail upon the earth, and on account 
of which God’s eternal judgments would be visited upon the 
godless and wicked. Finally, the book closes with a brief 
account of some wonderful signs that would become visible at 
the birth of Noah, typifying the coming retribution. 

As to the real author of this wonderful book, and the time and 
place of its composition, different opinions prevail. So much 
is certain, however, that it was not written by Enoch, “ the 
seventh from Adam.” But most of its critics agree that it is 
an indisputable fact that in its present form it was composed 
before the canon of the New Testament closed, and that its 
chief portions, at least, were written by a Jew of Palestine, in 
the Hebrew language, more than a hundred years before the 
birth of Christ. Whether he belonged to the sect of the Es- 
senes or the Pharisees, or to neither, is not certain. Probably 
he was one of those “ pious men” of the Asmonzean period 
who took no part in the doctrinal quarrels of these two sects, 
but in the strictest obedience to the letter of the law lived a 
severely righteous life, and waited patiently for the coming of 
the Messianic kingdom. | 

As to the integrity of the book, it is admitted by most 
critics that additions and interpolations have been made. 
These are said to occur in chapters x, 1-3; xx; liv, 7-lv, 2; lx; 
Ixv—Ixix, 25; Ixx; xxx, 9-20; and evi; but they do not ma- 
terially change the connection. In its present form it is one 
of the most interesting literary monuments extant of the time 
between the close of the Old Testament canon and the begin- 
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ning of the Christian era. It gives us an insight into the 
religious life and prophetic theology of that period ; and in the 
absence of an inspired account, may be relied upon as tolera- 
bly correct data of the Messianic and eschatological hopes and 
views entertained by the pious of that period. 

We may add, with regard to the history of this extraordi- 
nary book, that when it appeared it was evidently read with 
eager interest; that it was soon translated into Greek, and 
from Greek into the Ethiopian dialect ; that not only the later 
apocryphal writings, as for instance, the “ Book of the Jubi- 
lees,” and the “Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs,” but 
most of the fathers of the Church down to the time of Augus- 
tine and Jerome, used and quoted it ; that, however, from this 
period it fell into almost entire oblivion, and was, with the 
exception of a few fragments of the learned monk Syncellus, 
at the end of the eighth century, and some allusions in Rab- 
binical writers, almost totally forgotten.* 

As to the question, Whether the book under consideration 
is the same quoted by St. Jude, and frequently mentioned by 
the Church fathers, most critics answer in the affirmative.t 
But we are not to conclude therefrom that it ever possessed 
the authority of a canonical book. Yhe mere fact that the 
Apostle Jude quotes from it does not invest it with such an 
authority any more than the works of the Greek poet and the 
Cretiau prophet, from which the Apostle Paul quotes, (Acts 
xvii, 28; Titus i, 12,){ are to be invested with this dignity. 
Most of the Church fathers, with the exception of Tertullian, 
considered it as belonging among the apocryphal books of that 
age ; and Origen, at the beginning of the third century, ex- 
pressly declares that the Church never considered it as an in- 
spired work: év taic éxxAnoiac ob mavu pépera wc Oeia§ 

* See Dr. Hoffmann’s edition of the Book of Enoch. Introd. Also, Dr. Dill- 
mann’s Introd. to his edition. Also, Kalisch’s Comment., Gen. v. 

+ See Introd. and Comment. to Hoffman’s Enoch. Also, Dillman’s Introd. to the 
Book of Enoch. 

t¢ “For in him we live, and move, and have our being; as certain also of your 
own poets have said, For we are also his offspring.” ‘One of themselves, 
even a prophet of their own, said, The Cretians are always liars, evil beasts, slow 
bellies.” 

§ See Orig., Contra Celsum, p. 267. Ed. Spence. Celsus took occasion to up- 


braid the Christians for their credulity in believing, as he says, the visions of 
Enoch, not knowing that the book had no canonical authority. 
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Jerome, in his “Catal. Scriptor. Apost. sub nom. Judas,” says, 
“ Judas frater Jacobi, parvam quidem, quae de septem Catho- 
licis est, epistolam reliquit. Et quia de libro Enoch, qui 
apocryphus est, in ea assumit testimonium, a plerisque rejici- 
tur.” And again he says in his Commentary on Psalm 
exxii, 3: “ Manifestissimus liber est, (speaking of the Book of 
Enoch,) et inter apocryphos computatur, et veteres interpretes 
de isto locuti sunt ; nonnulla autem nos diximus, non in aucto- 
ritatem sed in commemorationem.” 

We might multiply quotations from the Church fathers to 
show that the Book of Enoch never possessed the authority of 
a canonical book in the early Church; but the above will 
suffice. Nor is the Epistle of St. Jude to be rendered sus- 
picious (as some critics have attempted to do) on account of 
its containing a quotation from this book, for on the same 
ground they might suspect the authenticity of the address of 
the Apostle Paul to the Athenians, (Acts xvii,) and of his 
letter to Titus, because both contain quotations from profane 
writers. To argue thus is simply preposterous. 

From what has been said it is evident that this remarkable 
apocryphal book was well known and carefully studied in the 
early Church, probably because it embodies several of the 
leading ideas of the New Testament, and insists with all the 
earnestness of the old prophets upon the renewal and restora- 
tion of the pure Biblical faith, combating with equal energy 
the corruptions of rabbinical interpretation and the inroads of 
Greek philosophy, traditional exaggeration, and undue em- 
bellishment. And if we are not mistaken it will probably, at 
some time or other, be used as a witness in the history of re- 
ligious dogmas, and for that reason it deserves even now a 


careful study. 





8ST. PAUL'S CLOSING PAZAN.—Rom. viii, 31-39. 


The first eight chapters of Romans embrace Paul’s great argu- 
ment of the epic of redemption. It traces human ruin and 
human salvation until, at viii, 30, the whole scheme, crowned 
with glorification, stands like a grand structure, and the Apostle 
commences a pean with, What shall we say to these things ? 

The semi-poetical character of this peean is evident from its 
phenomena of number. There are three interrogatories of ad- 
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miration, verses 31, 32; three challenges to the foes of the re- 
deemed to accuse, to condemn, or to separate, verse 35; seven 
earthly foes are challenged by name, verse 35; and ten tran 
scendental potencies are defied as unable to sever the believer 
from Christ, verses 38, 39. 

In regard to the sacred numbers, tree and seven, the reader 
may consult the supplementary note in our commentary to 
Luke vi, 18. The number ¢en we shall soon discuss. 

Our present purpose is to call attention to the two cata- 
logues of potencies, namely, the SEVEN ¢errene and the TEN tran- 
scendent, which are challenged and defied successfully to assail 
the Christian persistently adhering to Christ. This sevenfold 
list is furnished in confirmation of the third challenge, Who 
shall accuse? Who condemneth? Who shall separate? He 
finally calls the roll and challenges the seven, one by one— 
“tribulation, distress, persecution, famine, nakedness, peril, 
sword.” 

As seven is rather a gracious than a hostile number, we 
should hardly expect the Christian’s foes to be symbolized under 
it. But it is from the victories over them that the Apostle 
assigns this favorable number; counting out seven martyr tri- 
umphs. The foes are none of them living beings, but all abstrac- 
tions, yet implying a fierce human authorship behind them. 
They are all terrible; none of them seductive or tempting ene- 
mies. They are the terrors and trials of which the Apostle’s 
own personal history was full, and which rose, doubtless, in 
their awful shapes, to his memory as he wrote. How sublime 
the sense of divine strength and triumph in his own soul as he 
consciously felt their impotence to break the tie between him 
and his crucified Lord! There seems something almost pro- 
phetic, however, in the fact that the catalogue closed in this 
enumeration, as it did in the Apostle’s history, with the sword / 
Without the gates of the very Rome to which he was now 
writing the executioner’s sword was in a few brief years to 
close the catalogue of his sufferings and triumphs. The foes 
were strong, but his love to Christ was still stronger. Wisely 
did the wise king say, (Sol. Song, viii, 6, 7,) “Love is strong 
as death. Many waters cannot quench love, neither can the 


floods drown it.” 
A curious parallel to this enumerative seven is the inventory 
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of Abraham’s wealth in Gen. xii, 16: “Sheep and oxen, and 
he-asses and men-servants, and maid-servants and she-asses 
and camels.” Here, in allusion, doubtless, to its fulfilling the 
covenant blessing upon him, the number is seven, elaborately 
wrought out by counting males and females, paralleling sexu- 
ally he-asses and men-servants against maid-servants and she- 
asses, but keeping the seven by making no sexual division of 
the camels. 

The TEN potencies, in verses 38, 39, far transcend the seven, 
rising grandly above the earthly and the human, and spreading 
out upon the wide universe. Elements of the most widely 
different nature are selected, a tinge of personification pervad- 
ing them all. So vast and shadowy, indeed, so unique and 
unparalleled with other passages are the idealities with which 
Paul’s conception here surrounds him, that few commentators 
have seemed quite able to rise into a full comprehension of 
their import. Nor does the Apostle select them as possessing 
essentially a malignant, hostile, or infernal nature; but as 
endowed with unmeasured power, if they were called to exert 
it hostilely. Just so, in Gal. i, 8, he selects an angel from 
heaven as the hypothetical announcer of a rival Gospel. He 
sends his voice of challenge through the vastitudes of the uni- 
verse, defying their power to break the love between Christ 
and his redeemed. 

As Fletcher of Madeley somewhere beautifully says, Not all 
the powers of hell can separate the Christian from his Saviour ; 
not all the powers of heaven will do it; none can or will, 
unless the man himself. 

Erasmus says there is nothing in Cicero superior in eloquence 
to this passage of the Apostle. But there is nothing in Cicero 
so in the same style as to be suitably brought into comparison, 
The passage is rather poetic than oratorical ; rising into regions 
into which secular oratory at least, like Cicero’ 8, rarely ascends. 
Horace, though a pagan poet, gives a picture of the firmly 
just man, which, though immensely inferior to this grand 
pasgage, is not unworthy to be brought into comparison. 


Justum ac tenacem propositi virum, 

Non civium ardor prava jubentium 
Non vultus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit solida; neque Auster 
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Dux inquieti turbidus Hadrize 

Nec fulminantis magna manus Jovis: 
Si fractus illabatur orbis 
Impavidum ferient ruine. 


The MAN, just and firm of purpose, 
No popular excitement enjoining crime, 
No face of menacing tyrant 
Shakes from his steady mind; nor south-blast 


Stormy lord of the restless Hadrian sea 

Nor the great hand of fulminating Jove: 
Should the shattered firmament fall 
Its ruins would strike him fearless. 


Were we to apply predestinarian exegesis to the words of 
Horace, we should hold him as denying that a just man ever 
ceases to be just, and so make the epicurean poet a good 
Calvinist. 

The number ten appears to symbolize the mundane or uni- 
versal, usually in its secular or profane aspects; and that in 
distinction often, but not always, from the sacred, especially 
from the elect of God. The ten horns of Daniel and John are 
the ten worldly kingdoms. The ten plagues of Egypt, the type 
of the world power, were a judicial penalty upon the profane. 
The ten commandments are judicial and mundane. The first 
ten pedigrees of Genesis, as being a thread of mundane history, 
embrace each just ten generations. Ten multiplied into seven 
gives us the seventy mundane nations. (See our Commentary 
on Luke x, 1-16.) The Apostle marshals his ten potencies in 
four couplets (each couplet linked by an and) and two units. 
Thereby the ten is divided into two fives; each five contains 
two couplets, followed and closed by one unit. 


Death and Life, Angels and Principalities, 
Powers, 

Presents and Futures, Heights and Depths, 
Creature. 


It was from want of knowing this remarkably exact numera- 
tion and parallelism that Alford, in his note on the word powers 
says, “Some confusion, evidently, has crept into the arrange- 
ment.” 

The first couplet embraces the two potencies of existence ; 
the second of living spiritual agencies; and the unit the 
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potency of force. The third couplet presents the potencies 
of time, the fourth of space, and the last unit, of general 
Jinitude. Upon which we offer the following notes: 

Verse 38. Weither death nor life—The two potencies of exist- 
ence, namely, the two stages of human existence, life and death. 
These are both mighty powers over human destiny. Personi- 
fied life is armed with terrible dangers, and death is the very 
king of terrors. Wor angels nor principalities—Two potencies 
of living agents in the supersensible spiritual world. Angels 
throughout scripture are the messengers of God, armed often 
with divine authorities. Principalities are the ranks and orders 
of beings in the background, never appearing to human view, 
and but dimly presupposed and rarely alluded to in scripture. 
The Jews assigned various ranks to the beings of the invisible 
world ; and they were doubtless correct in assuming the exist- 
ence of ranks and orders, though we have no reason to imag- 
ine that their description of those orders was accurate, or 
drawn from any revelation. So Paulin Col. i, 16 speaks very 
indefinitely of thrones, dominions, principalities, powers ; 
and in Eph. i, 21, principality, power, might, dominion, and 
every thing named in this world and that to come. All of 
which intimates that the New Testament, by a glimpse into 
the spiritual world, authorizes the belief of a great variety of 
classifications without giving us any distinct description of 
their nature. They come but very slightly within the range 
of the redemptive scheme, and so scarce within the limits of 
the purpose of Scripture revelation. Vor powers—Perhaps 
including the grand physical forces of universal nature 
known to science, especially to astronomy, in the abstract, 
but sometimes personified in Scripture as living agencies, 
and even identified with angels. From the Greek word 
duvdwer¢ comes our dynamics, dynamical. And then we have 
a sublime conclusion. Not all the forces that move the 
astronomic worlds could separate the redeemed from Christ. 
This is a thought which was not fully taken in by the 
Apostle’s mind, yet his words seem pregnant with it, and legit- 
imately express it to us. This unit, powers, after the two 
couplets, finishes the first five of the ten, as the other unit, 
creature, finishes the second five. Nor things present nor 
things to come—Two potencies of time, embracing the vicis- 
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situdes of the present and the unknown revolutions of 
the future. 

Verse 39. Wor height, nor depth—Two antithetic potencies of 
space. The interpretation of heighths and depths as equiv- 
alent to heaven and hell is altogether incommensurate with the 
Apostle’s conception. He designates the opposite extremes of 
immensity. Height indicates the sublimity of loftiness or 
grandeur ; depth the sublimity of darkness, obscurity, and ter- 
ror. Both personified suggest limitless power for unknown 
destruction. Any other creature—Any other nature or being, 
save God and the man himself. Only these two (neither of 
whom are named in the list) can work the terrible separation ; 
the former never will; the dread alternative rests solely with 
the latter. 


(July, 





Arr. VIII.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


PROTESTANTISM 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Tue DISESTABLISHMENT OF THE IRISH 
CuurRcH—MAIN FEATURES OF THE BILL 
—lIvrs PassaGE IN THE House or Com- 
mons.—The great battle in England for 
the disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Irish Church has been vigorously 
carried on during the past three months. 
The bill was introduced by Mr. Glad- 
stone on the first of March, when it was 
read a first time; on the twenty-fourth 
of the same month, after a debate which 
will ever remain memorable in the Parlia- 
mentary annals of Great Britain, it was 
passed to a second reading by the large 
majority of 118, the numbers being for 
the second reading 368, against it 250. 
The Bill which is to produce so radical 
a change in the Anglican Church con- 
tains sixty clauses. Its full title is: “A 
Bill to put an end to the Establishment 
of the Church of Ireland, and to make 
provision in respect to the Temporalities 
thereof, and in respect to the Royal 
College of Maynooth.” The main feat- 
ures of the measure are as follows: 
First, as to disestablishment. This will 
be total, but it will not take effect until 
the first of January, 1871. On that day 
the ecclesiastical courts will be abolished, 
the ecclesiastical laws will cease to have 
any authority, the Bishops will be no 





longer Peers of Parliament, and all 
ecclesiastical corporations in the country 
will be dissolved, Secondly, as to disen- 
dowment. Technically and legally this 
will be total and immediate. The pres- 
ent Irish Ecclesiastical Commission is at 
once to be wound up, and a new Com- 
mission, composed of ten members, is to 
be constituted, in which the entire 
property of the Irish Church will vest 
from the day on which the measure 
receives the Royal assent. A distinction 
will be made between public endow- 
ments, including every thing in the nature 
of a State grant or a State reserve, and 
private endowments, which Mr. Glad- 
stone defines as money contributed from 
private sources since the year 1660. 
The former will be resumed by the 
State; the latter will be restored to the 
disestablished Church. The value of the 
public endowments is estimated at 
£15,500,000; the value of private en- 
dowments is put at £500,000. Thirdly, 
as to public endowments. First of all, 
compensation has to be made to vested 
interests, including those connected 
with Maynooth College and the Presby- 
terians in receipt of the Regium Donum. 
Among vested interests the largest is 
that of incumbents. The amount of 
income to which each is entitled, de- 
ducting what he may have paid for 
curates, will be secured to him during 
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his life, provided he continues to dis- 
charge the duties of his benefice. Under 
certain circumstances this interest may, 
upon his own application, be commuted 
for a life annuity. The next class of 
interest is that of curates, permanent 
and temporary. Next will come lay 
compensations, the largest part of which 
will be absorbed by parish clerks and 
sextons. The amount of the Maynooth 
endowment and the Presbyterian Regium 
Donum will be valued at fourteen years’ 
purchase, and a capital sum equal to 
that amount will be handed over to the 
respective representatives of the Presby- 
terians and Roman Catholics. Alto- 
gether these payments will amount to 
about £8,000,000, leaving about £7,500,- 
000, or an annual sum of £30,000, to the 
disposal of Parliament. This will be 
appropriated “mainly to the relief of 
unavoidable calamity and suffering,”’ but 
at the same time in a way that will not 
interfere with the obligation imposed 
upon property by the Poor Law. When 
the affairs of the Established Church 
shall have been wound up, the Com- 
missioners will report to the Queen that 
the objects immediately contemplated by 
the Act have all been provided for, and 
that such and such a surplus is available 
for charitable purposes. Fourthly, as to 
private endowments. These are to be 
handed over to the disestablished Church. 
The Government “presume” that im- 
mediately after the disestablishment the 
bishops, clergy, and laity of the Church 
will proceed to constitute for themselves 
something in the nature of a “ governing 
body,” and power will be given to the 
Queen in Council “ not to create such a 
body, but to recognize it when created.” 
During the passage of the Bill through 
Committee of the House, the Conserva- 
tives in vain attempted to modify some 
of its most important provisions. All 
their amendments were rejected by 
majorities of about one hundred. 


SPAIN. 

REORGANIZATION OF THE REFORMED 
SPANISH CHURCH—THE PROVISIONS OF 
THE NEW CONSTITUTION ON RELIGIOUS 
TOLERATION.—In the January number 
of the ‘ Methodist Quarterly Review ” 
we referred to the sudden and gratifying 
opening which the Spanish revolution 
of September, 1868, had prepared for 
Protestantism in what was commonly 
regarded as the most fanatical and ul- 
tramontane country of the Roman 
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Catholic world, and we gave a brief out- 
line of the previous history of Spanish 
Protestantism. The history of the six 
months which have since elapsed is full 
of promise and encouragement for the 
future. 

The representatives of the Spanish 
people, chosen by universal suffrage, 
have met in a Constituent Cortes and 
elaborated a new constitution, which in its 
provisions on religious affairs is very dif- 
ferent from the laws which, with hardly 
any interruptions, have reigned in Spain 
during the last three hundred years. 
When the time of election approached it 
was generally known by the people that. 
next to the question whether Spain is to 
have in future a monarchical or republi- 
can form of government, the religious 
question would be the most important to 
be decided by the Cortes. The views of 
most of the candidates on this subject 
were well known; and it may, therefore, 
be justly assumed, that, on the whole, the 
views and votes of the deputies repre- 
sented the sentiments of the Spanish 
people. The draft of the new constitu- 
tion, as prepared by a special Commit- 
tee of Fifteen, contained the following 
articles on religion: ‘“‘ The nation binds it- 
self to maintain the worship and minis- 
ters of the Catholic religion, The public 
or private exercise of any other form of 
worship is guaranteed to all foreigners 
resident in Spain without any further 
limitations than those of morality and 
right. If any Spaniards shall profess a 
religion other than the Catholic, all that 
the last paragraph provides is applicable 
to them.” All the priests who were 
members of the Constituent Cortes—the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Santiago, the 
Bishop of Jaen, and Canon Manterola— 
violently opposed the rights conceded in 
these articles to Protestants, and de- 
manded the continuance of the former 
laws, which forbade the exercise of any 
non-Catholic religion. With them, of 
course, voted all the adherents of the ex- 
Queen and the Carlists, some twenty in 
number, and about as many more mem- 
bers of the Liberal Union, who, from po- 
litical reasons, wished to preserve the 
religious uniformity of the country; but 
all the Progressists, the Democrats, 
and the Republicans were agreed in de- 
nouncing the jormer intolerant laws, and 
the Republicans unanimously demanded 
complete separation between Church and 
State, and full religious freedom for every 
form of belief. They did not carry their 
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point; but one of them (Castelar) made | 


in favor of religious freedom the greatest 


and most impressive speech of the whole | 
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the first time that the Lord’s Supper was 
thus administered in the Spanish capital. 
The congregations in Barcelona, Malaga, 


session, in which he paid a beautiful| and several other cities are also consti- 


tribute to the Protestant countries. 


majority of the Cortes adopted the Con- | 
| been celebrated is very large. 


stitution as it had been drafted by the 
Committee, and, after its promulgation on 
the fifth of June, religious toleration be- 
came the law of the land. The mani- 
festations of public opinion relative to 
the discussion of the articles on religion 
in the Cortes clearly indicated that the 
Spanish people are much less priest-ridden 
and fanatical than has commonly been 
supposed. In every part of the country 
a strong sympathy with the new laws 
on religion was shown, and the steady 
growth of the Republican party indicates 
that even complete separation between 
Church and State, and absolute freedom 
of religion, may be hoped for at no dis- 
tant day. 

For fourteen years there has been in 
Edinburgh a “Spanish Evangelization 
Society,” which, notwithstanding the 
cruel laws of the kingdom against Prot- 
estants, succeeded in maintaining a num- 
ber of agents in Spain, who circulated 
the Bible and religious books, and worked 
efficiently for the dissemination of Prot- 
estant principles. This Society has been 
very active since the beginning of the 
new era. In March it supported about 
twelve agents, three of whom were men 
of superior education, well-tried Chris- 
tian character, and good ministerial 
gifts. In Seville, the capital of Andalu- 
sia, and the second city of Spain, there 
were two evangelists — the Rev. Juan 
B. Cabrera, and the Rev. Antonio S. 
Soler. The Protestant population of this 
city alone amounts to fully 4,000, A neat, 
comfortable, and suitable place for wor- 
ship has been opened at the expense of 
the Evangelization Society, but it is by 
far too small. It is thought that if Se- 
ville had from four to six churches they 
would all be well filled. The congrega- 
tion of Cabrera consists for the most 
part of working people and their wives. 
On the evening of Good Friday the Lord’s 
Supper was administered to about one 
hundred and fifty communicants. 

The Protestant chapel in Madrid was 
opened on the 2Ist of March. It can 
seat about nine hundred persons, and it 
is always largely attended. The con- 
gregation is fully organized and consti- 
tuted. On Easter Sunday fifty Span- 
iards received the communion, this being 
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The number of places in which 
evangelical worship has occasionally 
In many 
places as many as one or two thousand 
people were present, and listened to the 
new doctrines with interest and atten- 
tion. 

The circulation of the Bible and of 
religious tracts has been carried on with 
great energy and success. Arrange- 
ments were early made by the religious 
societies of foreign countries to have 
Bibles and tracts printed in Spain, and 
the eagerness of the people to receive, 
and even to buy, the hitherto prohibited 
books was marvelous. From the Bible- 
stand in Madrid more than 100,000 Gos- 
pels and Epistles passed into the hands 
of the people. The tracts printed in 
Madrid for the Religious Tract Society 
of London number about 600,000. Each 
of the forty-nine provinces has now vol- 
untary agents, who aid in the distribu- 
tion of Bibles and tracts. They are men 
of all professions—medical men, mer- 
chants, shopkeepers, clerks, and many 
of them report great successes, 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM. 


THE ComInG CouNcIL—THE ORIENTAL 
AND THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES— THE 
SratE GOVERNMENTS — PROGRESS OF 
PREPARATIONS.—Ever since the publi- 
cation of the Pope’s Bull convoking the 
(Ecumenical Council, and of his letters of 
invitation to the Oriental Bishops and the 
Protestant Churches, the preparations 
for the Council have made uninterrupted 
progress. The Jesuits in Rome have 
established a periodical specially devoted 
to giving information concerning the 
coming Council, entitled “Chronicle of 
Matters relating to the Future Council,” 
and similar periodicals have been estab- 
lished in Germany and France. It may 
naturally be supposed that these periodi- 
cals publish nearly all the trustworthy 
information that can be obtained about 
the Council, and the sensational reports 
of the Roman correspondents of political 
papers must be received with great dis- 
trust. The preparations are made under 
the chief direction of a Special Congrega- 
tion of seven Cardinals. They are all 
Italians with the exception of one, Car- 
dinal de Reisach, who is a German, and 
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was formerly Archbishop of Munich. To | 
them are added seven Consultors, four of | 
whom are Italians, one, Mgr. Talbot, an 
Englishman; one, Professor Feije, of the | 
University of Louvain, a Belgian; and | 
one, Professor Hefele, of the University 
of Tubingen, a German. The last named 
has the greatest reputation among the 
members for scholarship. He is the 
author of the best work that has ever 
been written on the History of the Coun- 
cils, and is generally esteemed, by both 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, as one 
of the best Church historians of Germany. 
Speciai Commissions have been appoint- 
ed for ceremonies, for politico-ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs, for the Eastern Churches, on 
religious orders and congregations, on 
questions of dogmatic theology, and on 
points of ecclesiastical discipline. There 
are in all these commissions more 
members from Italy than from any other 
country. Hardly one of them is known 
outside of his Church, or even outside of 
Italy. The scholarship of Catholic Ger- 
many has received some recognition by 
the appointment of the next largest num- 
ber of commissioners from Germany. 
Some of them are authors of works whose 
scholarship is cheerfully acknowledged 
in Protestant literature; as Dr. Alzog, 
the author of the best Roman Catholic 
Church History and of a Manual of Pa- 
trology; Dr. Hergenroether, the author of 
the great work on the Patriarch Photius, 
and the Separation of the Latin and Greek 
Churches. Dr. Hefele has already been 
mentioned. Dr. Ddollinger, probably the 
greatest living Roman Catholic theologian 
of Germany, has also been invited, al- 
though he is decidedly disliked in Rome 
on account of the liberal views he holds 
on several questions. He has declined 
the invitation, and report credits him 
with the authorship of several articles on 
the Council in the “ Augsburg Gazette,” 
which have been very unfavorably re- 
ceived in Rome. Dr. Newman, in En- 
gland, has also declined an invitation on 
account of his infirm health. 

The principal architects of Rome have 
begun to prepare one of the large chap- 
els of St. Peter’s Church, which is capable 
of containing several thousand persons, 
for the sessions of the Council. The 
altar of the Council is at one end of the 
chapel, the throne of the Pope at the op- 
posite end. On the right and left of the 
throne are placed the seats of the Cardi- 
nals, Patriarchs, and Embassadors of 
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are arranged in two semicircles, each 
tier being elevated above the one before 
it; the tribune of the orators is placed in 
the middle of the open space between ; 
and there are also tribunes prepared for 
those who will be admitted as spectators 
of the public sessions. 

The invitations sent to the Bishops of 
the Greek Church promise no results. 
The emphatic refusal of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople and the Emperor of Rus- 
sia to comply with the invitation, would 
alone be sufficient to decide the course 
of the great majority of the Bishops. A 
few instances are cited of Bishops who 
received the letter with respect. Thus 
the Bishop of Trebizond is said to have 
raised it to his forehead and pressed it 
to his bosom, exclaiming with emotion, 
“Q Rome! O Rome! O St. Peter! O St. 
Peter!’’ The Bishop of Adrianople re- 
turned the letter, saying, “I wish first to 
reflect. I wish to decide for myself.” 
But not one Greek bishop, it seems, has 
thus far signified his intention to be 
present, and the expectation of some 
organs of Rome that probably about a 
hundred Oriental Bishops would attend is 
certain to be doomed to disappointment. 

The interview between the Papal Com- 
missioners and the Greek Patriarch elect 
of Alexandria is of special interest, as 
the arguments of the Patriarch explain 
more fully than any other reply from the 
Eastern Bishops which we have seen 
yet, the present relations of the Greek to 
the Roman Catholic Church. Besides 
numerous others, the Patriarch stated in 
his conversation with the Papal embas- 
sadors, there are particularly three con- 
siderations which render the acceptance 
of the Papal brief by the Greek Bishops 
an impossibility. In the first place, the 
Pope of old Rome, though merely the oc- 
cupant of one of the ancient Patriarchal 
Sees, and a peer only of the other Patri- 
archs, claims a sovereign dominion over 
all the others. The Ccumenical Councils 
of the ancient Church conceded to him 
merely the honor of precedence, and he 
has, therefore, no right to convoke a 
General Council without the consent of 
the other Patriarchs. The proper way 
for a Pope to convoke a Council which 
would be cecumenical in the eyes of the 
Greek Church, also, would be to secure 
the previous consent and co-operation of 
the other Patriarchs. Secondly, the Pa- 
triarch objects to the Pope teaching that 
salvation is exclusively found in the com- 
munion ef Rome, whereas, according to 
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the Patriarch, the grace of God has 
operated throughout the habitable globe. 
In the third place, the Patriarch remarks 
that the “Festival of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Mother of the Lord,” 
on which the Council convoked by the 
Pope is to meet, is one wholly unknown 
to the ancient Church, a recent invention 
of the Church of Rome, and by no means 
a solitary one. In conclusion, the Patri- 
arch advises the Pope, in case he sin- 
cerely desires the unity of the universal 
Church, that he should write to the Pa- 
triarchs individually, and acting in con- 
cert, endeavor to come to an understand- 
ing with them respecting the course to 
be adopted; renouncing every idea of 
domination and every dogma on which 
opinions may clash in the Church. By 
so doing his efforts might perchance be 
crowned with some degree of success. 

It is, however, probable that a few 
Bishops of the smaller Oriental Churches, 
may be induced to be present. The 
Armenian Patriarch of Constantinople, 
who at first referred the Papal Com- 
missioners to the Catholicus of Etschmi- 
adsin, the first Bishop of the Armenian 
Church, seems subsequently to have 
been gained over, together with a num- 
ber of other Bishops. But the great 
majority of the Armenian population does 
not want to hear any thing about trans- 
actions with Rome, and so earnestly re- 
monstrated against his course that the 
Patriarch was forced to resign. The 
Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria is said to 
have received the Encyclical with great 
respect and many expressions of courtesy 
toward the Prelate who was its bearer. 

The attendance, then, will be almost 
limited to those who are entitled to a seat 
by the Church law of Rome. This class 
embraces the Bishops, the Cardinals, 
Abbots, and Generais of religious orders. 
The Bishops are entitled to a seat by 
divine right, the others by ecclesiastical 
law or privilege. The number of Bishops 
is considerable, and it has of late rapidly 
increased. The “ Annuario Pontificio’’ 
(official Paper Almanac) for 1868 gives 
the following summary of the dioceses of 
the Roman Catholic Church: 


PATRIARCHATES, 
Of Ano Latin Rite and the Oriental 


AROHBISHOPRIOS. 
Latin Rite. 
Immediately subject to the Pope.. 
With Ecclesiastical Provinces 
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Oriental Rite. 
With Ecclesiastical Provinces. 
Armenian Rite. 
Greco-Roumanian Rite 
Greco-Ruthenian Rite 
Dependent on Oriental Patriarchs. 

Greco-Melchite Rite 
Syro-Maronite Rite 

Total Archbishoprics 


BisHoprics. 
Latin Rite. 
Suburban (the Sees of the Cardinal 
Bishops) 
Immediately pe pe to the Pope.. 
Suffragans in Ecclesiastical Provinces 561 


Oriental Rite. 
Ce a vines 
Grecvo-Melchite 
Greco-Roumanian 
Greco-RKuthenian 
Greeo- Bulgarian 
ORAS ee 
ayre- -Chaldaic 
Syro-Maronite 


Total Bishoprics 
Total Patriarchates, 


Archbishop- 
rics, and Bishoprics 


Of these dioceses about 100 are usually 
vacant, leaving the number of Bishops 
who have actually been invited by the 
Pope about 750. There are, besides, 
about 230 titular Bishops, who are not at 
the head of the idocese, but are either 
coadjutors of diocesan Bishops, or vicars 
apostolic, delegates apostolic, or prefects 
apostolic. The question of the right of 
these Bishops to a seat was, according to 
the latest advices, still under considera- 
tion. The number of dioceses has received 
a considerable increase by the present 
Pope, who has erected 6 archbishoprics 
and 112 bishoprics. The increase has 
been greater in the countries of America 
than in any of the countries of the Old 
World, and at the beginning of the pres- 
ent year the number of American dioceses 
already amounted to 152, or more than 
one sixth of the total number of dioceses. 

The number of Cardinals, who are not 
at the same time Bishops, is about 25. 
Of Generals, or Superiors of Monastic 
Orders, most of whom reside in Rome, 
the Papal Almanac mentions about 50. 
The number of mitered Abbots is also con- 
siderable. Asall those who are entitled 
to a seat are not only invited, but com- 
manded to come, the number of absen- 
tees will be comparatively small, and the 
Assembly will number probably from 800 
to 900 members. 
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In Holland there has been for over 150 | declarations or letters restating the fun- 
years a small sect called the Jansenists, | damental differences which separate Prot- 
who consider themselves as Roman Cath- estants in general, and the Church which 
olics, though they are unrecognized and | they specially represent, from Rome. 
excommunicated by the Pope. They are | Other Churches, asthe Oldand NewSchool 
the followers of Bishop Jansenius, whose | Presbyterians, have recently resolved to 
work on Grace was, after his death, con- | do the same thing. That portion of the 
demned by the Pope, a sentence which | English Ritualists whose great aim is 
called forth a great commotion in the | the reunion between the Church of En- 
Churches of France and the Netherlands, | gland and Rome, still talk of sending 
the friends of Jansenius maintaining that | representatives to Rome to negotiate for 
the book of Jansenius had been misunder- | terms of submission. Outside of that 
stood at Rome, and appealing from the | party there are only a few isolated men in 
decision of the Pope, whose infallibility | the Protestant world who think that the 
they denied, to the supreme authority of Council may aid in healing the divisions 
an (Ecumenical Council. They have one | of Christendom, and in preparing the 


Archbishop and two Bishops, all in Hol- 
land, who probably will go to Rome, and, 


submitting to the Council, will be re- | 
The entire | 


united with the Church. 


| day when all the believers in the Lord 
Jesus Christ will agree in the fundamental 
articles of faith. Guizot has expressed 
himself in this sense, and in Germany a 


population connected with this sect is | few Protestant writers have advanced 
about 8,000. The Protestant world has, | similar views; but on the Protestant 
on the whole, taken but little notice of} world in general the Papal letter and 
the Council. A few Churches and cor- | the proceedings of the Council will have 
porations have published, in reply to | as little effect as a General Assembly of 
the Papal letter inviting the Protestants | Mohammedans or Hindoos would pro- 


to return to the Roman. Catholie Church, | 


duce. 





Art. IX.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


GERMANY. 


The great work of Calvin, the Insti- 
tutes of the Christian Religion, has been 
published as a part of the new edition of 
the complete works of Calvin which 
appears under the editorship of Drs. 
Baum, Cunitz, and Reuss, three profess- 
ors of the Seminary of Strasburg. It 
is also sold separately. This is by far 
the best edition of the Works of the great 
reformer which has yet appeared. (Jn- 
stitutio Religionis Christiane. 2 vols. 
Brunswick, 1869.) 


The popular lectures by Professor Ha- 
genbach on Chureh History, which were 
first published in several editions, inde- 
pendent of each other, have now been 
united by the author into one work called 
Kirchengeschichte von der dltesten Zeit bis 
zum=19 Jahrhundert. (Leipsic, 1869.) 
The whole work, in its present form, will 
form five volumes. The first, containing 
the history of the first six centuries, has 
recently been published. The lectures | 


on recent Church history, of which an | 


English translation has just been an- 


nounced by Dr. Hurst, are part of this 
work. 

Sebastian Franck, one of the noblest 
and most prominent representatives of 
the enthusiasts and separatists, whom 
Luther designated by the name of 
Schwarmgeister, has been made the sub- 
ject of a learned monogram by Carl 
Alfred Hase, a son of the well-known 
historian. (Sebastian Franck der 
Schwarmgeist. Leipsic, 1869.) 

The edition of Posthumous Sermons of 
Richard Rothe is now completed by the 
appearance of the third volume, which 
has been published by J. Bleek. The 
two first volumes had been published by 
Dr. Schenkel. (Rothe’s Nachgelassene 
Predigten. Elberfeld, 1869.) 

An autobiography has been published 
of the great German pulpit orator, Fried- 
rich Wilhelm Krummacher, who died on 
| Dec rember 10, 1868. The translation of 
many of his works into the English, 
French, Dutch, and other languages, 
had made the name of Krummacher well 
known throughout the Protestant world. 
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One of the standard works of the | cedents in law. 


evangelical school of German theology, 
Dr. Ebrard’s Wissenschaftlische Kritik der 
Evangelischen Geschichte, has been pub- 
lished in a third edition. (Frankfort, 1869.) 
The author gives in this new edition a 
full review of the whole recent literature 
on the Gospel history. 

Among the most important of the 
recent theological publications of Ger- 
many belongs, according to the opinion 
of all schools, the History of the Old 
Testament in the Christian Church, by 
Dr. Diestel, professor in Jena. (Geschichte 
des Alten Testamentes. Jena, 1869.) The 
object of the author is not only to give 
a history of the interpretation of the Old 
Testament, but also a review of the the- 
ological views concerning the Old Testa- 
ment in the several periods of the 
Christian Church, of its influences upon 
the life, constitution, worship, and doc- 
trine of the Church, as well as of the use 
made of Old Testament subjects in art 
and the application of Old Testament pre- 
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The book is divided into 
seven periods, name'y: 1. The times of 
the Fathers, from 100 to 250, A.D. (The 
Old Testament in the Apostolic Church is 
only briefly treated of in the preface.) 
2. The time of the great Church teachers, 
250-600. 3. Theological science as pupil 
of the fathers, 600-1100. 4, The times 
of Church power, 1100-1517. 5. The 
Reformation, 1517-1600. 6. The rise of 
opposing systems under the predominance 
of orthodoxy, 1600-1750. 7. The conflict 
and reconciliation of the opposing sys- 
tems, 1750 to the present day. No 
work of so comprehensive a character 
has ever been published, and the schol- 
arship and accuracy of the author 
meets with general approbation. 

Among the last publications of the 
“Rough House,” in Hamburg, we find 
one, a German translation of a work by 
a distinguished Danish theologian, Dr. 
Kalkar, on the history of the conversions 
from Judaism to Christianity. (Israel u. 
die Kirche. Hamburg, 1869.) 





Art. X.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES, AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS. 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, April, 1869. 
2. The Reformed or Calvinistic Sense. 
ing. 4. President Wheelock and his Contemporaries. 5. 
6. The Incarnation, and the System which Stands upon 
8. An “Old Side” Plea for Reunion. 


(Philadelphia.)—1. Dale’s Classic Baptism. 


coveries in Geology. 


Reunion Movement. 
It. 7. Mr. Mill and his Critics. 


Baptist QUARTERLY, April, 1869. 
2. The Causal Judgment. 
Great Pyramid of Gizeh. 


3. Infant Baptism an Invention of Men. 
5. The Tiibingen School. 


(New York.)— 1. Recent Dis- 
3. Biblical Preach- 
Progress of the 


4. The 
6. Exegetical Studies. 


BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCETON Review, April, 1869. (New York.)—1. The 


Calvinistic Methodists in Wales. 
Principles of Morals. 
and Novel Reading. 5. 
6. Froude’s History of England. 


3. Planting of the American Churches. 
Ethics and Economics of Commercial Speculation. 
7. The Disestablishment of the Irish Church. 


2. Some Recent Discussions on the Fundamental 


4. The Novel 


8. Recent Developments respecting Presbyterian Reunion. 


BrsuioTHEcA Sacra, April, 1869. 
Gospels. 2. Jonathan Edwards, 3. 
Parker and Adoniram Judson. 
tion and Inspiration. 


CHRISTIAN QUARTERLY, April, 1869. 


2. Phases of Religion in the United States. 


rn 


Royal Priesthood. 5. 
Officers. 


Christology. 


5. The Doctrine of God's Providence. 


(Andover.)—1. The Origin of the First Three 


4, Theodore 
6. Revela- 


The Authority of Faith. 


(Cincinnati.)—1. Galileo and the Church. 


3. The Glories of Mary. 4. The 


6. The Kingdom of God. 1. Church 
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EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY Review, April, 1869. (Gettysburgh.)—1. Death and t*e 
Intermediate State. 2. True Faith: Its Nature and Efficacy. 3.The Meaning 
of the Word Selah. 4. The Good Angels. 5. How shall we Order our 
Worship? 6. Lutheranism before Luther. 7. The Keys. 8. Sermonizing. 
¥. Sprague’s Annals of the American Lutheran Pulpit. 

MERCERSBURG Review, April, 1869. (Philadelphia.)—1. Nominalism and Real- 
ism. 2. Luther’s Translation of the Holy Scriptures; The New Testament. 
3. The Christologic Problem. 4. Reply to Dr. Dorner’s Criticism on ‘ Mercers- 
burg and Modern Theology Compared.” 5. The Catholic Church Movement. 
6. “The Wisdom of God ina Mystery.’ 17. Preaching. 8. The Unity of the 
Apostles’ Creed, 

New En@uanper, April, 1869. (New Haven.)—1. The San Kiau, or the Three Re- 
ligions of China. 2. False Definitions of Faith, and the True Definition. 3. Yale 
College, and the Late Meeting of the Alumni in New York. 4. Spain, and the 
Late Revolution, by an Eye-witness in the Winter of 1868-9. 5. The American 
Colleges and the American Public. 6. Princeton Exegesis, No. I1.—Its Dealing 
with the Testimony of the Scriptures against the Doctrine of a Limited Atonement. 

UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, April, 1869. (Boston.)—1. The Dogmatic Use of Old 
Testament Passages in the New Testament; and their Importance as Binding 
upon the Christian Expositor, with especial Reference to Hebrews i, 5-13. 
2. The Origin of Sin. 3. Ancient Babylonian Literature. 4. The Development 
of Protestantism. 5. The Fullness of Christ. 6. Our Nation, and Statesman- 
ship. 7. The Mission of Christ. 

North AmericaAN Review, April, 1869. (Boston.)—1. Cotton Mather and 
Salem Witchcraft. 2. The Talmud. 3. The “Seven Cities of Cibola.” 
4. The Sanitary and Physiological Relations of Tobacco. 5, The Financial 
Condition of the United States. 6. The Spanish Revolution. 7. Earthquakes. 


Mr. Poole, in the first article, rescues the name of Cotton 
Mather from the imputation of leading the witchcraft excitement 
in New England. Indeed, he shows that the most responsible 
parties were not the clergy but the judges; not the theology but 
the law. Would not a fair allowance for the really inexplicable 
character of some of the phenomena justify, generally, a less 
severe tone of history on the whole affair ? 





English Reviews. 


BRITISH AND ForREIGN EVANGELICAL REviEw, April, 1869. (London.)—1. Chris- 
tian Female Authorship. 2. Modern Judaism. 3. The Procession of the Holy 
Spirit from the Son. 4. The Antiquity of Man. 5. Romeward Tendencies of 
the Day. 6. Scottish Prelacy after the Restoration. % Hammerich’s Ancient 
Church. 8. The Royal Supremacy and Religious Liberty. 

BRITISH QUARTERLY Review, April, 1869. (London.)—1. The Works of Mrs. 
Oliphant. 2. Royal Commission on the Laws of Marriage. 3. Rawlinson’s 
Five Great Monarchies. 4. Roman Catholicism in France. 5. Poetical Works 
of Robert Browning. 6. The Irish Church in the Sixteenth Century. 17. Pau- 
perism, 8. The Brahmo Somaj of India. 9. Result of the Irish Church Debate. 


EpixpurcH Review, April, 1869. (New York: Reprint.)—1. Confucius. 
2. Edible Fungi. 3. The Competitive Industry of Nations. 4. Memoir of 
Madame de Lafayette. 5. The Settlement of Ulster. 6. Dilke’s Greater 
Britain. 7. Matthew Arnold’s Critical Works. 8, American Finance, 1865- 
1869. 9. Life and Times of Edward III. 10. Campbell’s Lives of Lyndhurst 
and Brougham. 
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LonDoN QUARTERLY Revirw, April, 1869. (New York: Reprint.)—1. Rassam’s 
Abyssinia. 2. Modern English Poets. 3. Geological Climates and the Origin of 
Species. 4. Cost of Party Government. 5. Dante Alighieri. 6. Female Educa- 
tion. 7. Travels in Greece. 8. The Religious Wars of France. 9. Aims of 
Modern Medicine. 10. Irish Church Bill. 

Nortu British REvIEW, March, 1869. (New York: Reprint.)\—1. The Royal 
Engineers. 2. Russian Literature—Turguenief’s Novels. 3. Revolutions in the 
Queen’s English. 4. Dean Milman. 5. The Increase of Lunacy. 6. The Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. 7. Whatis Man’s Chief End? 8. Public Works in India. 
9. The Reconstruction of Germany. 





German Reviews. 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KritikeN. (Theological Essays and Reviews.) Third 
Number. 1869.—Zssays. 1. AcHELIS, Dr. Richard Rothe. 2. Drerscu, The 
Doctrines of the Inspiration of the Scriptures. 3. KLopper, The Meaning and 
the Object of Rom. v, 12-21. Thoughts and Remarks. 1. Burkwarprt, On the 
Credibility of the Reply of Luther: “ Here I stand; I cannot otherwise ; God 
help me, Amen.” 2. Grap, The Accounts of the Four Gospels on the Resur- 
rection of Jesus. Reviews: 1. WALTERS, Conrad von Heresbach, and the His- 
tory of the Reformation of the City of Wesel; reviewed by WILKINS. 2. PiPEr, 
Introduction into Monumental Theology; reviewed by GRUNEISEN. 3. PEISs, 
Apology of Faith; reviewed by BAXMANN. 

Richard Rothe is so eminent among the theological writers of the 

present century that we cannot be surprised at the large number 

of biographical sketches which are published of him. Among 
the fullest and best accounts of his life and his works are 
counted those published by Schekel in the Allgemeine Kirch- 
liche Zeitschrift, (1867, numbers 9 and 10,) and in the preface 
to his edition of Rothe’s Posthumous Sermons, (Vachgelassene 

Predigten, vol. i,) by Dr. Nippold, Professor at the University of 

Heidelberg, in Gelzer’s Monatshefte, 1868, and in particular that 

by Honig, Suddeutsches protest. Wochendlatt, 1867. The article 

in this number of the Studien, by Achelis, will take its rank 
among the best. In four sections it treats of Rothe’s life, of his 
religious and moral character, of his eminence as a pulpit orator 
and scientific theologian, and of his relation to the ecclesiastical 
parties. Rothe occupies a peculiar position in the history of the 

German Protestant Church. In the great literary controversy 

between the believers in the supernatural origin of Christianity 

and the special inspiration of the Bible on the one hand, and the 

Rationalists on the other, Rothe stood very emphatically on the 

side of the former ; and evangelical theologians unanimously class 

his great work on Ethiks (Theolog. Ethik, 3 vols., 1846-1848, 

second edition, volumes i and ii, 1867) among the standard works 

of recent Protestant theological literature. He had, however, 
many peculiar views. He himself, to designate his theological 
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stand-point claimed the name of a Christian theosophist, and 
professed to be a follower of Jacob Behm and of Oettinger. 
The author of this sketch in the Studien remarks that Rothe was 
the first to raise theosophy to the rank of a science, and that by 
his method of theological speculation he rendered the greatest 
services to theology. Rothe (in his work, Anftinge der Christ- 
lichen Kirche und ihrer Verfassung, and again in his Theology. 
Ethik) developed an entirely new theory of the Church. He 
viewed it as an exclusively religious communion as distinguished 
from the several moral communities, the totality of which, accord- 
ing to him, is the State. The Church, as an abstractly religious 
communion, can never, according to Rothe, completely realize its 
own idea; as a separate organization it is the less needed the 
more the moral development of the State advances, until finally 
it will be entirely superseded, and the State become the kingdom of 
God. Rothe had a profound appreciation and admiration of the 
progress of modern civilization, and had the firmest conviction 
that as this civilization was an outgrowth of Christianity, it could 
and should be fully harmonized with the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity. He deplored the course which the great majority of 
the orthodox Churches of Germany are pursuing with regard to the 
progressive tendencies of the age, and, therefore, resolved to co- 
operate with the Protestant Union,” (Protestanten Verein,) which 
demands the abolition of the influence of the State governments 
upon the Church and the reconstruction of the Church upon a 
popular basis. Most of the leaders of this association are Ration- 
alists, but Rothe believed that the change of ecclesiastical con- 
stitution advocated by them was a step in the right direction. The 
author of this biographical sketch, an enthusiastical admirer of the 
piety and the character of Rothe, believes that in expecting any 
good to come from an association controlled by Rationalistic 
leaders, Rothe was radically mistaken. 

In the little article on the famous saying of Luther at the Diet 
of Worms, (Here I stand; I cannot otherwise; God help me, 
Amen,) Dr. Burkhardt, a writer already favorably known by 
several writings on Luther, undertakes to prove, from a careful 
comparison of all the original documents, that those words do 
probably not contain the real answer of Luther, but that the 
first half is a later addition. 

The next article, by Graf, has for its object to prove, against 
the attacks of Dr. Strauss, the entire harmony of the accounts 
of the four Gospels relative to the sending of the Apostles to 
Galilee after the resurrection of Christ. 
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ZEITSCHRIFT FUR HISTORISCHE THEOLOGIE. (Journal for Historical Theology.) 
1869. Second Number.—2. Kiemme, Life and Writings of Johann Yennhardt. 
3. FoERSTER, Johann Forster; a Life Picture of the Time of the Reformation. 
4. Herzog, Fénélon, Archbishop of Cambray. 5. Linper, The Reformed 
Church of Switzerland in its Conflict with Pietism and Separatism during the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 

Third Number.—6. Birrcner, Life of Peter Abelard. %. Grorg, Andreas Mus- 
culus. 8. Linper, The Weininger Affair in the Years 1598-1600, a Contribu- 
tion to the History of the Controversies between Lutherans and Reformed. 
9. Ronscu, Testimonies of the Fathers on the First Latin Version of the Bible. 

The most interesting article in the above two numbers is that by 

Dr. Herzog, the editor of the Theological Cyclopedia, on Fénélon, 

It is, like the article on St. Elizabeth in a former number by Dr. 

Kahnis, in the form of a lecture, and, on account both of its subject 

and its form, is certain to interest a much larger number of readers 

than the great majority of articles in this Review. Dr. Herzog 
treats of Fénélon, first as the educator of the Dauphin, next as the 

apologist of the pure love to God, and, in the third place, as a 

patriot and politician, An interesting letter is published in the 

third part of the article, in which Fénélon severely criticises the policy 
pursued by Louis XIV., and which shows him to have been imbued 
by truly liberal principles at a time when nearly all statesmen 
bowed their knee to the absolutism of Louis XIV. The letter was 


not printed until 1787,when D’Alembert published it for the first 
time in his History of the Members of the French Academy. Its 
authenticity was long doubted, but all doubts were dispelled in 
1835 by the discovery of the original, the whole of which was 
clearly in the handwriting of Fénélon. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE THEOLOGY. (Journal for Scientific The- 
ology.) 1869. First Number.—1. Lipsius, The Dialectics of Schleiermacher. 
2. HottzMANN, The Relation of the Gospel of John to the Synoptical Gospels. 
3. Sprecet, Hardenberg’s Views Concerning the Lord’s Supper. 4. E@ut, 
Biblical Notes. 

Second Number.—5. Lipstus, The Dialectics of Schleiermacher, (concluded.) 
6. HourzMANN, The Relation of the Gospel of John to the Synoptical Gospels. 
7. OBERBECK, On Rom. viii, 4. 8. Rénscn, Remarks on the Assumptio Mosis. 
9. HILGENFELD, The Pastor of Hermas. 

Third Number.—11. Lrpsivs, The Pastor of Hermas. 12. Grimm, The Doxology, 
Rom. ix,5. 13. Immer, On Biedermann’s “ Christliche Dogmatik.” 14, CLeM- 
ENS, The Sources for the History of the Essenes. 


The history of the Essenes has been for a series of years a favorite 
topic for the contributors to this periodical. The last named article, 
by Dr. Clemens, a young scholar who is already favorably known 
by a work on the subject, is another valuable addition to this 
literature. The author enters into a thorough examination of the 
credibility of the accounts of Josephus, Philo, and Pliny, the 
only three writers on the Essenes who were their contemporaries, 
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and from whom the accounts of all subsequent writers have been 
derived. 

The articles of Hilgenfeld and Lipsius on the Pastor of Hermas 
are both directed against the recent work on that subject by a 
young theologian of the evangelical school, Dr. Zahn. As one of 
the earliest among the post apostolic writings of the Christian 
Church, the Pastor of Hermas is a work of great importance for 
settling the controversies relating to the first period of the history 
of the Christian Church. 

The Christian Dogmatics of Professor Biedermann of Zurich, 
(Christliche Dogmatik, Zurich, 1869,) which is briefly noticed in 
the thirteenth article by Professor Immer, of the University of 
Berne, is the most ultra rationalistic work on the subject which has 
yet appeared. Biedermann is one of the chief representatives of 
the new rationalistic school in the Reformed Church of Switzerland, 
which openly reject even the belief in a personal God and the 
immostality of the soul, and yet deem it right to retain their 
membership in the Reformed State Churches first organized by 
Calvin and Zuinglius. 





Art. XIL—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 
Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 
THE EPISCOPAL CORRESPONDENCE ON CHURCH REUNION. 


Our venerable Mother Church, the Methodist Episcopal, has a 
powerful hand, but a liberal heart. To all the lesser Methodisms 
she extends her genial invitation to become, with her, one family. 
Her dignity is unoffended by their declining. Her very invita- 
tion means, that if they prefera separate home they are none the 
less welcome to her eucharistic table whenever they choose to 
make a fraternal visit. It is thus that our Bishops lately, in the 
exercise of the discretion which belongs to their office, availed 
themselves of the meeting of the Bishops of the Church South to 
bring to the attention of the latter the Commission appointed by 
our General Conference on Church reunion. The great body ofthe 
Church, we doubt not, approve this action and the address of our 
Bishops. Of the response from the Southern Bishops, we regret 
to say, an adverse and condemnatory view is taken by a large 
part of our best thinkers. This condemnatory view is one-sided, 
and arises from omitting to put ourselves in the stand-point of 
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those Bishops, in allowing too little to human nature, and in for- 
getting our own past. 

For more than thirty years we have, rightly as we think, 
wrongly as they thought, talked very severe things to and of the 
Church South. We have done so before the war, during the war, 
since the war, and up to the very latest dates. All at once we 
tune down to a very gentle melody, and of course we expect 
them to chime in, instanter, with just as gentle a harmony! No, 
indeed. If they are men, either in the higher or humbler sense of 
the word, they will not do it—just as we would not. What, 
then, do they ? 

They do just as we might predict. They meet the address 
with every expression of love and courtesy, with every assurance 
of a desire for peace and mutual brotherhood, but they firmly and 
frankly state the feelings that still exist as the result of the ter- 
rible past. They still feel the sting of our rejection of their fra- 
ternal delegate ; they reject the assumption of their identification 
with slavery, or of their being on a level with seceders; they 
unfold the wrongs they hold themselves to suffer ; frankly, though 
in undertone, admitting that the wrong is not all on one side, and 
in a higher tone proposing a co-operative effort to check the mu- 
tual wrong and secure a permanent peace. Their reply is a 
peculiar blending of an earnest desire not to offend, with a feel- 
ing of distrust for so sudden an overture, and a firmly determined 
purpose to avail themselves of the occasion, which our Northern 
papers do not usually afford them, of getting their views before 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

This frank boldness, blended with every effort to evince a fra- 
ternal purpose in that very boldness, we approve. We have 
ourself repeatedly used it, and before this article closes we pur- 
pose to use it again. Our readers will recollect that a short time 
since we “read a lecture”? to Dr. Summers, referring to some 
bitter points both of the past and future. His response so fully 
appreciated both the plainness of our speech and the friendliness 
of our purpose, as to lay us under the obligation not to be out- 
done in magnanimity. 

The Southern Bishops say that there must be unity of heart, 
the removal of strifes, before there can be organic unity. Per- 
haps this is true. And yet, paradox as it may seem, the reverse 
order may be the true order. It seems to us nearly true that the 
frank offer of reunion on our part is, ipso facto, either the repa- 
ration, or the offer of reparation, of every wrong, as well as settle- 
ment ofevery question. Did we reject their offer of fraternization ? 
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Surely the offer of a reunion is a cancellation of that slight, with 
a surplus. Do we impute slavery as a cause of separation? 
That is a dead issue when, regardless alike of cause or occasion, 
we say we know no cause at all for present separation, and pro- 
pose reunion, Do we impute to them secession, and level them 
with schismatics? We say we are ready to hold them ecclesias- 
tically as good as ourselves, and recognize them upon our own 
level, as one with ourselves. Have there been strifes among our 
Churches, proselytisms, and “church-stealings ?” Those die for- 
ever at the moment of reunion. When we are one we cannot 
proselyte from ourselves, nor steal our own churches from our- 
selves. We avow, then, the paradox, and reverse the Bishops’ or- 
der; give us the antecedent, reunion, and we will guarantee the con- 
sequent, the dismissal of dead issues and the settlements of strife. 

If, however, the Southern Bishops mean to affirm, as the only 
“Basis” of reunion, that the Methodist Episcopal Church must 
recognize the validity of the Plan of Separation, and hold her ju- 
risdiction over her Conferences and Churches in the South as de jure 
null, and de facto a usurpation, that, so far as the Bishops are 
concerned, closes the matter. For, first, it bases reunion on a fal- 
sification of facts ; and, second, it prescribes dishonorable condi- 
tions. It falsifies facts, for, 1. The Plan of Separation failing of 
the constitutional vote of the Annual Conferences attained no 
valid existence; and, 2. The boundaries between the two pro- 
posed sections were notoriously disregarded by the Church 
South, which attempted, in some cases with violence, to acquire 
churches in the Northern section. It proposes dishonorable con- 
ditions ; for since our Church, recognizing that no limitation to 
her evangelizing work existed, occupied Southern territory, she 
can never stigmatize her own work by pronouncing it unlawful, 
or abandoning it in the full tide of its success. She is willing, as 
we believe, to wave punctilio and past questions, and proceed 
to inaugurate a reunion; she is willing, as the result of that 
reunion, that the Southern territory shall come under a single 
jurisdiction ; but she is not willing to condemn her own present 
occupancy of the South as a transgression and a crime. The pro- 
posal would be rejected as a contumely. But let it be remem- 
bered that it is only the Southern Bishops who are by some con- 
strued “as taking this ground. There is time yet for the Southern 
General Conference in May, 1870, to revise the position; and 
then there is a further time for the people of the two sections to 
make up their verdict. After a full and conscientious discussion 
of the question for one or two years, both sections being fully 
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farnished with the argument for and against, we would be very 
willing to submit it to the popular vote of the two churches. 

The difficulties in regard to Church property (which have given 
rise in the Church South to the unseemly neologism, “ church- 
stealing”) if strongly pressed will raise a political discussion. 
The temporary occupancy of Southern Churches during the war 
raises the question, What, by the rules of war, according to the 
laws of nations, are the rights of a government over ecclesiastical 
property in a section of the nation in rebellion? What are those 
rights, especially, over churches used in aid of rebellion? And, 
then, Has there been a rebellion? And have any Southern 
Churches aided and abetted rebellion? If so, What is the duty 
of loyal ministers in case the government call them to occupy the 
churches as loyal citizens? It will be perceived that each party 
will see the course actually pursued to be right or wrong according 
to his own antecedent political views. This whole question had, 
therefore, better be waived, and the above neologism had better be 
dismissed from the Southern ecclesiastical vocabulary. As to all 
other Church-property difficulties, we apprehend that investiga- 
tion will show that if any “ church-stealing ” has been committed, 
the Church South will be found to be the more aggressive party. 

Dr. Summers, of the “Nashville Advocate,” in noticing Dr. 
Peck’s late article on Methodism, furnishes the following views, 
which views are indorsed by Dr. Myers, of the “Southern Chris. 
tian Advocate,” as indicating “ the only plan of union which may 
be feasible or profitable :” 

If the North had followed out in good faith the provisions of the brotherly cove- 
nant proposed and urged by its chief ministers in 1844, and which we kept to the 
letter, there might have been to-day one great Ecumenical Connection in the United 
States, with perhaps three or more General or Provincial Conferences, and as many 
Colleges of Bishops as the rapidly-growing Connection and widely-extending coun- 
try might require. We have never been averse to such a fraternal arrangement. 
Had our Northern brethren abode by the Plan of Separation, Methodism might 
have been developed into a higher unity than it had before the division of the 
Church in 1844. Dr. Elliott, the great champion of the North, said then, that two 
General Conferences were imperiously required by the rapid growth of the Con- 
nection, and he instanced the Provinces of Canterbury and York, into which the 
Church of England is divided, as a precedent for our division. There might have 
been a “ Methodist Episcopal Church in America,” the original title of the Con- 
nection, with half a dozen jurisdictiona) divisions, (General Conferences, and Col- 
leges of Bishops,) and a General Council, or Zcumenical Conference, which might 
meet at stated times to recognize and ratify the common Methodism of all. Then 
there would not have been the disgrace and scandal of “altar against altar,” and 
all the deplorable consequences of such schism. God knows we never wanted to 
invade their territory, or to infringe upon any of their rights. We wanted to see 
Methodism a unit the world over—every particular section recognizing the other, 
and each keeping within its own jurisdictional bounds as in the case with our cir- 
cuits, districts, and Annual Conferences. It is not our fault that this is not the 
case. 
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As to the infringement and validity of the “Plan of Separa- 
tion,” a future Quarterly may furnish a chapter of history and 
exposition. The decision of the Supreme Court settled the ques- 
tion of law as to the Church property ; but it had no ecclesiasti- 
cal or moral force to limit our evangelizing labors or church 
extension within any geographical section. Nevertheless we 
think that such questions as, Which was in the wrong? Was 
slavery the cause or occasion? Was the division a separation or 
secession ? Was the Plan of Separation legal ? etc., ete., however 
interesting as history, are dead as issues, and their ghosts should 
be expelled the premises. 

Dr. Myers, in the “Southern Christian Advocate,” states such 
conditions as these: 


1. All aggressions upon our congregations, members, Churches, white or black, 
singly or in a body, publicly or ‘privately, must cease; and all arrangements that 
look to disintegrating and absorbing our communion must be arrested. 

2. Every attempt to judge us as Christians or Methodists for our political opin- 
ions or public acts as citizens, and all animadversions upon our [political] creed 
or conduct, must come to a sudden pause. Those things lie out of the range of 
Church questions, and we refuse to be judged therein by the Church. 


The first of these conditions, rightly construed, ought to be 
observed in any case. But it is not to be so interpreted as to 
exclude our Church from the Southern States; to prevent our 
asserting the rights of the colored Methodists of the South; to 
preclude our attracting to our own Church all who felt them- 
selves wronged when the separation cut them off from the “ Old 
Church ;” or to prohibit our entering into that fair and honorable 
competition which all denominations have a right to exercise, by 
both a public and private exhibition of their faith and order. 
None of these rights will be sacrificed to any “ fraternization.” 
Whatever Church denies them must take our wager of battle. 

In regard to Dr. Myers’s second condition, the very offer of re- 
union is an offer to dismiss dead issues; to judge no man as a 
Methodist adversely from historically settled questions; to im- 
peach no man “as a citizen” for any thing not immoral; and to 
hold no one censurable for future political opinions unless those 
opinions contradict our religious doctrines, our Church order, or 
common Christian morality. The term “ political” cannot, how- 
ever; in general, be held to justify or cover from rebuke any 
transgression of the law of God. A man who insists on the 
right as a politician persistently to break the Sabbath, or to sus- 
tain Sabbath-breaking, we do condemn. The sins of politicians 
are no better than any body else’s sins. 
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Since penning the above our eye recognizes the following ful- 
ler statement of Dr. Myers’s meaning : 


No Church will ever succeed at the South which requires Southerners to utter 
sentence of condemnation against their honored dead, or the cause in which they 
died. They do not do this to become citizens of the reconstructed republic, they 
will not do it under ecclesiastical dictation; and yet they will prove themselves 
as faithful to the Constitution and laws of their country as are those who hold adverse 
opinions respecting political questions. The very discussion, then, of the question of 
Chureh union means—let all political opinions which divide Northern and Southern 
citizens be ignored; let ‘the dead past bury its dead ;’ throw out of the discussion 
the dead issues of secession and slavery; in short, consign to an eternal grave, as 
between the Northern and the Southern Methodists—the one Church and the other— 
all questions of secession, slavery, war, suffrage, and the like; resolve that, how- 
ever differing in opinion, for Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s, there shall never be 
introduced, directly or indirectly, into any Church, court, or assembly, great or 
small, in document, speech, sermon, exhortation, prayer, or into book or periodical, 
(except in violation of the spirit of the compact between the two Churches,) any 
reference to the causes, consequences, history, or results of their past difficulties, 
in any such way as could offend or do violence willingly to the most delicate 
Christian charity—that they will never bandy such epithets, in crimination and 
recrimination, as slaveholder, abolitionist, pro-slavery, secesh, radical, unionist, 
rebel, and such like—will try to forget that these words ever had any application 
to members of either body, or that the opinions and acts they suggest ever had any 
existence—or if ever existing, that they have uow ceased to be a reason for any 
treatment other than thatin accord with the sincerest Christian love. If we know 
what is meant by Christian forgiveness—without which no proper union can exist 
—this is the temper, spirit, and purpose with which to approach this question 
which some of the Northern papers are proposing to discuss. 


We do not agree, as a general principle, that respect for our 
ancestors or our dead binds us to maintain their opinions, or to 
indorse all they did as right. Truth and righteousness are inde- 
pendent of human relations. Our illustrious dead would be 
not our benefactors but our enemies if they bound our souls 
to error and wrong. We will bind garlands around their tombs, 
but never will we pay them so poor a compliment as to immo- 
late truth and peace to their manes, The disposition to main- 
tain a principle, because it was bequeathed us by the dead, or 
because it belongs to our side, is the iniquitous source, all through 
history, of perpetuated falsehood, hereditary hate, feud and 
bloodshed. But the principles laid down by Dr. Myers 
as fundamental to Church unity, though needing exacter 
expression on one point, are about correct, and would 
tend to national peace. Our Quarterly would not engage, for 
instance, to never utter an ethical condemnation upon slavery, or 
upon the late war on the national government ; and yet we would, 
and we do, avoid referring to either with the animus of reproach 
upon the Church South. There should be upon neither side 
either the purpose of contumely, or a cultivated sensitiveness, 
anxious to take offense, and proud to lay hampers upon all free 
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utterance. But Dr. Myers impracticably lays down this platform 
as condition precedent to negotiation. How can it be made ob- 
ligatory, or enforced on either side, previous to any compact ? 
How can Dr. Myers undertake beforehand to keep the Episcopal 
Methodist in decent order ? 

And now it is our turn to present “ conditions,” and utter frank 
statements. And they shall not be selfish conditions, seeking our 
own good, but seeking right-dealing toward a third party—the 
negroes. We should have been almost entirely opposed to any 
organic effort to take possession of southern territory but for what 
appeared to us to be the manifest purpose of Southern Methodism 
—to retain the negro as nearly as possible in his original state of 
ignorance and sewfdom. The southern editors claimed that the 
negro was still exclusively theirs; that they only “ understood 
the negro ;” that every body else must keep “ hands off.” They 
launched their nicknames and denunciations at the incoming 
teachers from the North. At the same time every imputation 
was heaped upon the negro character for laziness and vice, results 
though they were of centuries of a most cruel and debasing legis- 
lation; and last came those ominous predictions that the negro 
race would soon die out. The absolute condition of any fraternity, 
on our part, is generous justice to the colored Methodism of the 
South. The spirit of oppression that seeks to disfranchise and de- 
grade must cease. We do not, however, condemn schools, churches, 
or conferences intended for one color, where both colors consent. 
Every man, also, has the right to select his own social intimates ; 
and the negro does not ask promiscuous sociality. He asks, and 
he must have, fair play in life to develop his most noble man- 
hood. How fully the Church South is now ready to accord 
these rights we know not; but the apparent evidence is yet in 
the negative. The (Philadelphia) “ Christian Recorder,” edited 
by a negro, utters its own views in the following strong, probably 
exaggerating, language: 


In no part of our Church are more desperate efforts made to retake the Churches 
and the people who gladly united with us than in Kentucky. This is especially 
true of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. She spares no means to get back 

, the preachers and the people whom, at the dawn of liberty, she drove off with con- 
tempt. Righteousness and the truth are not allowed to stand in her way. Talk- 
ing with one of our preachers in that State in regard to the doings of some of these 
southern preachers, he incidentally made the remark, “ W hy, they think no more 
of lying to a black man than though it were nothing.” To a greater or less ex- 
tent this is true all over the South. So seared are their consciences that they do 
not feel themselves bound to be truthful to the negro. “ No faith with heretics,” 
was the watchcry of the Romanist. ‘No faith with negroes,” is the watchword 
of the Southern Methodist. 


Fourrns Series, Vor. XXI.—29 
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Again : 

We donot think we over-estimate the fact, when we state that there are now about 
five times the number of schools and school-houses at the South to what there was 
previous to the war. All classes are now going to school. The sons of the poor 
whites and negroes now vie with the sons of the grandees. A generation hence 
the country can make an estimate of the relative capacity of the two races. This 
could never be done before; yet did our enemies do it, and pronounce against us; 
but their very condemnation was our glory. What was it? It was that a black 
untaught did not know as much as a white taught—that a negro boy out of school 
could not keep up with a white boy in school. Astounding judgment! 

The time has come, brethren of the South, for considering negro 
testimony. The paper above quoted is not inferior to the average 
of your own periodicals in moral or intellectual character. And 
now it removes all hesitation on the part of any section of our ven- 
erable Church when we are convinced that the wrong indi- 
cated, perhaps exaggerated, in the above testimony is in fair way 
of being surely renounced. And when our Bishops respond, as 
we hope they will, to the very proper offer of the Southern Bishops 
to unite in conciliating Church quarrels, we trust they will also 
propose, as absolute conditions, to unite in giving full fair play to 
the colored race. With that plank superadded we are ready, and 
the Church, softened by advancing time, soon will be ready, to ac- 
cept Dr. Myers’s paragraph substantially as a basis. And then, 
looking to a future Ecumenical Methodism as foreshadowed by 
Dr. Peck and indorsed by Dr..Summers, the Churches can, by 


a true Christian policy, attain a wise reunion, 


Foreign Missions: their Relations and Claims. By Rurus AnpERsoN, D.D., LL.D., 
late Foreign Secretary of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. 12mo., pp. 373. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1869. 


At the age of threescore and ten Dr, Anderson resigned his office, 
after a service of forty years, and was appointed to an endowed 
Lectureship for Andover Theological Seminary. His course of 
lectures, delivered in the most important of his denominational 
Seminaries, are now embodied in this handsome volume. They 
furnish the results of long years of observation and experience ; they 
were heard with earnest attention by very competent audiences ; 
and they furnish thought equally important for all the Churches 
engaged in the work of evangelical missions. 

Dr. Anderson’s view of the missionary field, though recognizing 
that fifty years have accomplished but little more than preparatory 
work, is confident that it is a grand preparation, and sanguinely 
assured of final success in rendering a living Christianity the religion 
of the race. He commences with an expanded view of the simulta- 
neous double work of the Church’s awakening to the missionary 
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enterprise, and the providential breaking away, of the national 
barriers, in succession, furnishing a wonderful access to the peaceful 
armies of the cross. As Jehovah has said to the Church, “ Awake,” 
he has also said to the world, “ Give way.” 

Tracing by the light of Scripture and history, as furnished in 
the New Testament, in the Irish missions, and others of the early 
Church, Dr. Anderson develops the principles and discusses the 
methods of our modern missions, both in enlisting the interest of 
the Church at home, and in attaining a broad and permanent suc- 
cess abroad. He then gives a brief sketch of the foreign field as it 
now stands, furnishes a bird’s-eye view of the entire army of occupa- 
tion, showing the degree of success attained, and the proper view 
of the success attainable. This is a cheerful, instructive, and 
timely book. Yo the inquirer about the missionary field challeng- 
ing “ What of the night?” it is the vigilant watchman’s answer, 
“The morning cometh, and also the night.” 

It seems very amazing that the American Board and other 
missionary managers have discovered but lately, and as if by 
accidental experience, that the true method is to train up the 
earliest possible native workers, and to throw the native Churches 
as early as possible upon their own strength. In the Sandwich 
Islands, when the missionaries were driven off by French invasion, 
the natives selected their own religious Jeaders, and for the first 
time displayed and developed their own independent vigor. When 
Madagascar, after a period of missionary successful labor, expelled 
the missionaries, the native Christians, arising from the apparent 
weakness of their pupilage, not only showed themselves self-sus- 
taining, but displayed a spirit of martyrdom worthy the apostolic 
age, Dr. Anderson lays down the rule that the foreign missionary 
should never become pastor of a mission Church; but, appointing 
a native pastor, should remain in the broad, apostolic field. 

Dr. Anderson well refutes the idea, every now and then uttered 
with oracular authority by ignorant editors of secular papers, that 
civilization must precede Christianization. The pseudo-experience 
of men who never studied missions is constantly reasserting this 
fallacy, falsified by the whole history of missions. The barbarian 
mind is a vacant mind, and you have not to empty it of a powerful 
pregccupant. Idolatry does not satisfy, and gives way easily to a 
higher system. Hence we have more hope of heathenism than of 
Mohammedanism and Romanism. There are in the latter two 
systems elements of elevated truth that serve as conservatives to 
the error: but in the blank, uncivilized religions, is a moral basis 
for industrious habits and healthful civilization. 
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Dr. Anderson’s work is well worthy the study of both the friends 
and opponents of missions. 


Lifiieth Annual Report of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
for the Year 1868. 8vo., pp. 184. New York. 

Upon our excellent Annual Report, which has been before the 

Church some months, we offer no remarks, but make a few 

points on the present aspects of our missionary enterprise itself. 

The fact that our Secretaries, cannot, in our whole Church, find 
the proper individuals to man our fields, is not only sad in itself, 
but suggestive of other sad things. It suggests that our mission- 
ary zeal is too superficial and routine. The missionary enterprise 
is accepted, of course, as an established thing; but our people, if 
not ministry, seem to know little specifically about it, and feel less. 
How is it that so few of our young men are taught and inspired 
by the preaching they hear to burn with a holy ambition to carry 
the Gospel to the dark peoples? How is it that of so many 
young ministers entering our Conferences “ moved by the Holy 
Ghost,” so few, or so almost none at all, are consecrated in spirit 
to the wide parish of the world? How is it that already, in each 
of our theological schools, there are not the full dozen waiting for 
the Macedonian call? The whole Church ought to cherish a 
sense of self-condemnation until this shame disappears. . 

A million dollars a year ought to be, without spasm or 
struggle, but easily and normally, raised. For this purpose the next 
General Conference, we trust, will authorize and cause to be put 
in motion the plan of a dollar a member through the whole 
Church. We cannot but hope that our respected Secretaries 
will feel encouraged to construct the proper plan for adoption. 

Ought there to be a distinct missionary seminary established ? 
or ought the missionary work to occupy largely the attention of 
our present seminaries? For the present, certainly the latter. 
The Boston school claims, at the present time, to take the lead in 
the importance it gives to this department, and we hope it will 
earnestly strive to justify the claim. But so long as the Sec- 
retaries are compelled to. say that any field calls vainly for an 
occupant, our seminaries must lay vigorous claim to a large share 
of the responsibility. There is not a student within their walls 
who ought not to examine his own case before God. 

One great reason, we might, perhaps, say, the great reason, 
why our missionary zeal is so routine is, that our system, as 
brought before the people, is a vague generality. They are asked 
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to “give for the missionary cause ;” and their gift is, as it were, 
flung into an unknown sea. Whether it goes to India or Michi- 
gan the giver never knows. By our ministers little or no mission- 
ary history is ever given ; the missionary map is seldom exhibited 
and explained, and no specific interest is felt. We have often 
surmised, that if every Conference of the Church had some one 
missionary ground to sustain, or some one or more missionaries 
to support, an immense deal of new interest would be created, 
and a much larger amount raised. 

One illustration of the routine character above specified is, the 
character of missionary speeches delivered at the anniversaries. 
The speakers seem to know that there is a missionary effort in 
process to convert the world. Upon this point they are often 
_ very eloquent, and present the grand idea with such impressive- 
ness that the Church has very fully acquired it. And in that 
idea lies the large amount of our missionary strength. But in 
these speeches you usually see little reference to any specific 
fact in the present state of that effort. You are half inclined to 
suspect that the speaker himself is not very thorough in his 
acquaintance with it. 


John's Gospel. Apologetical Lectures. By J. J. VAN OosteRzEE, D. D., Professor of 
Theology in the University of Utrecht. Translated, with additions, by J. F. 
Hurst. 12mo., pp. 256. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner, 
Welford, & Co. 

It is a marvelous power of work displayed by Dr. Hurst, that 

besides the duties of his seminary, his contributions to periodicals, 

his translation of Hagenbach, and his forthcoming translation of 
the Commentary on Romans for Dr. Schaff, he should, as seed 
by the way-side, throw out this little volume of Van Oosterzee, 

He furnishes an example followed by too few of our young scholars. 
Van Oosterzee is already known in America as one of the 

contributors to Lange’s Commentary. He is one of the most 

eloquent preachers and profound scholars of Holland, a little 
more than fifty years of age. His great qualities entitle him to 
measure weapons with the haughtiest skeptics of Europe. The 
present volume is a course of lectures by him, delivered to a large 
and intelligent audience in the Odeon of Amsterdam with good 

effect. They are preluded with a preface by Dr. Hurst and a 

letter from the author to him, and consist of four very valuable 

and highly interesting pieces, namely, On the Authenticity of 

John’s Gospel, On John and the Synoptics, John’s Miracles of 

Jesus, and John’s Christ. 
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There is less concentration and positiveness of style than we 
expect in a great orator. Yet in spite of a very slight Teutonic 
haze and languor of style, the argument in its full volume is 
stated with much freshness and conclusiveness, He sheds touches 
of light on a succession of points; and to those who have been 
perplexed by the plausibly stated difficulties of John he suggests 
very plausible solutions. One thing stands finally as clear as 
day: the skeptic disregards all scientific criticism in rejecting the 
authenticity of this Gospel; his sole final practicable resort is 
that taken by Renan, and finally by Strauss, to admit the authen- 
ticity and deny its veracity, on the ground mainly that all mira- 
cles are fictitious. 

This Gospel, including the others, differs from all other books 
containing miracles in this, that the miracles are not incidental, 
but the main thing. Christ himself is THe miracle ; and so a 
Gospel is miracle from end toend. Tacitus and Livy subsidiarily 
weave in miracles; but this Gospel takes the bull by the horns, 
and is boldly all miracle. And these miracles are not scientific 
performances, such as a chemist performs in his laboratory, nor 
to be tried by scientific tests. They belong to the region of 
spirit, and are to be appreciated in the temper of a spiritual and 
yet perfectly rational faith. 


The Sermons of Henry Ward Beecher in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. From Verbatim 
Reports by T. J. ELLInwoop. “Plymouth Pulpit.” First Series: September, 
1868-March, 1869. 8vo., pp. 438. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 1869. 


More flashes and detonations from the powerful battery of that 
great brain, and the still more powerful battery of that great 
heart. It is suggestive to be called to read Beecher and Spurgeon 
within the same few hours. In Spurgeon we see revived one of 
the great Puritan preachers of the seventeenth century, rugged, 
oaken, dogmatic, evangelical, intensely Christian. If this nine- 
teenth century, with its London Times, and criticism, and rail- 
roads, and liberalism does not like him, still there he is, a live 
fact; and what does the nineteenth century propose to do about 
it? Mr. Beecher’s problem is to identify himself with the nine- 
teenth century in its intensest spirit, to lead its onward march, to 
surrender all inconsistent with its demands, and yet to retain fast 
hold of Christ in the soul. It is a ditlicult problem. We suspect 
that Mr. Beecher makes many a minor mistake. We often fear 
lest he surrender that firm hold; we often think he makes unneces- 
sary surrenders. But his problem is his mission, and we trust he 
will work it out triumphantly. 
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The Day-Dawn and The Rain, and other Sermons. By Rev. Jonn Ker, Glasgow, 
Scotland. 12mo., pp. 450. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1869. 






Mr. Ker’s name is new to us, but these beautiful sermons form a 
very favorable introduction to it. The British Quarterly thus 
characterizes him: 








All good sermons are now compared to Robertson’s, and possibly all sermon 
writers since him have drunk in his spirit. Mr. Ker is of his school, and with the 
exception of the posthumous sermons of Mr. E. L. Hull, we have met with none so 
worthy of standing by his side. Mr. Ker’s thought, although perfectly simple and 
natural, is fresh and bold; and if it may not claim absolute originality, it may yet 
claim that distinctive individuality which indicates the honest and vigorous inde- 
pendent thinker, who, whatever he may owe to other men, owes it only as all life 
owes nutriment. His style is quiet and chaste, every thing is said with the ut- 
most simplicity, but also with a refined beauty which works like a spell. There is 
scarcely a fine sentence in the volume, but neither is there a common-place sen- 
tence. Every thing is quietly, easily, naturally produced and set forth; but its 
qualities of thoughtfulness, suggestiveness, and strength are those which ordinary 
men would vainly strive after. Mr. Ker isa thoroughly-cultured man, and yet un- 
compromisingly and devoutly evangelical. His thought and reading have led him 4 
to an unhesitating acceptance of the great verities of the Evangelical creed, not, i 
however, in any creed shape, but in their thorough adaptation to the nature and : 
necessities of human souls. The doctrine is every where humanized, and pre- 

sented in vital forms of human need and experience. 


















—_——_——_—___—_ 





Christian Purity; or, The Heritage of Faith. Revised, Enlarged, and Adapted to 2 | 
the Later Phases of the Subject. By Rev. R. S. Foster, D.D., LL.D. With an # 
Introduction by Bishop Janes. 12mo., pp.364. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1869. 







It is unnecessary for us to commend a work which has for years 
been accepted by the Church, and which now comes forth renewed 
by the author’s matured thought and experience. Though treat- 
ing a subject reaching the inmost recesses of mind, Dr. Foster, 
while writing to be tested by the metaphysician, writes more 
truly for the popular reader. Avoiding the technics of theology 
he endeavors to so state his views, like a guiding and loving 
teacher, as to bring the willing heart to the decisive point of 
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Christian experience. It will be a gratifying consideration that ; 
Dr. Foster carries not only his views, but his feelings and his Fy 

. . . . e 
purposes, into the professorship to which he has so worthily been 4 
called. | 








The work will be reviewed in a full article of a future Quarterly. 






—_—_—__—— 


Anecdotes of the Wesleys. Illustrative of their Character and Personal History. By 
Rev. J.B. WAKELEY. With an Introduction by Rev. J. M’Ciinrocr, D.D., LL.D. 
16mo., pp. 391. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 1869. 






A book for the million, and we wish that a million copies could be 
forthwith sold. The lady author of “The Gates Ajar” tells us that 
there will be the witticism and the laugh in heaven, And Mr, Wake- 
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ley loves a smiling, if not a laughing, religion ; and loves to present 
his saints with their most radiant face on, and to send them forth 
brightening the faces of his million readers. 

These anecdotes are arranged in five classes, each class gathered 
around its own hero; namely, Samuel Wesley, Susannah Wesley, 
John Wesley, Charles Wesley, and Charles Wesley, Jun. The 
whole presupposes some interest in the reader for the Wesleys; 
and, in fact, it is very much a popular history of the wondrous 
family in sprightly, anecdotal form. This is a memorable history, 
and we rejoice to send it out in this most popular guise. 


The Student's Scripture History.—The Old Testament History. From the Cre- 
ation to the Return of the Jews from Captivity. Edited by Wim.1am Smith, 
LL.D., Classical Examiner in the University of London. With Maps and Wood- 
cuts. 12mo., pp. 715. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


We have had occasion to make much use of Dr. Smith’s New 
Testament History, and have found it a remarkable specimen of 
thorough, ultimate erudition, clothed in a style condensed, clear, 
and graceful, The present volume we judge, from a cursory ex- 
amination, to be an equally excellent accompaniment. By noth- 
ing in our language can the rugged old volumes of Shuckford 
and Prideaux be so successfully and relievingly replaced. Both 
volumes would be valuable occupants of a place in our course of 
ministerial study. 


No Sects in Heaven, and other Poems. By Mrs. E. H. J. CLEAVELAND. 24mo., 
pp. 95. New York: Clark & Maynard. 


A little gem of decidedly piquant and sprightly poetry. The first 
piece, “ No Sects in Heaven,” is well conceived in the general, but 
fails in the details. We do not see why Dr. Watts appears as a 
“sect,” or why he must leave his immortal “hymns and psalms” 
behind him in going to heaven. We doubt not that not only he, 
but millions after him, will take them in memory and heart and 
chant them in the choirs above. Wesley is made to leave behind 
him his MSS.; but we opine that it is the mere paper of them that 
is left behind, not their thought and spirit. When such men as 
Watts and Wesley “rest from their labors,” “ their works will fol- 
low them.” 


Evening by Evening; or, Readings at Eventide. For the Family or the Closet. By 
C. H. SpurGEON. 12mo., pp. 400. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1869. 


Spurgeon’s purpose in the present volume is to furnish a page of 
stirring religious thought for the hour of evening devotion, as a 
sequel to his “ Morning by Morning.” It is a richly evangelical 
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page he furnishes, going right, with life and power, to the depths 
of the Christian soul. Hereby you may have such a preacher as 
Spurgeon pouring his faithful monitions in your ear, tuning and 
toning the heart to its evening prayer. 


o> 
5 a id 


Foreign Theological Publications. 


Die letzten Lebenstage Jesu. Kin Biblisch-historischer Versuch. (The Last Days 
of the Life of Jesus. A Biblical-Historical Treatise.) Von Dr. JosepH Lan- 
GEN. 8vo., pp. xii, 431. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder. 1864. 


Das Judenthum in Palistina zur Zeit Christi. Ein Beitrag zur Offenbarungs und 
Religions Geschichte als Einleitung in die Theologie des Neuen Testaments. 
(Judaism in Palestine at the Time of Christ. A Contribution to Revealed and 
Religious History, as an Introduction to the Theology of the New Testament. 
Von Dr. JosepH LANGEN. 8vo., pp. xiv, 528. Freiburg im Breisgau: Her- 
der. 1866. 

Professor Langen is one of the principal representatives of Ca- 

tholicism in Northern Germany, and is not willing that Protest- 

antism should monopolize the defense of Christianity ; and both 
his works may be regarded as among the best contributions of 

Catholic theology to the department of apologetics. In his Last 

Days of the Life of Christ he avows his principle that the life of 

Jesus is the foundation of the whole order of salvation recorded 

in the New Testament, and the center of the whole history of the 

world. He takes up the last week in the life of Christ, and treats 
it historically instead of exegetically. His bias as a Roman 

Catholic may be seen to advantage in his elaborate treatment of 

small and unimportant points connected with the scene of the 

crucifixion. For instance, we have a lengthy discussion of the 
question whether Christ was crucified perfectly naked or girded 
about his loins. After an argument covering five pages he con- 
cludes that the latter was the case, and is quite right when he 
says that the ancients were much more delicate.in many respects 
than a large number of their most enthusiastic admirers of our 
own day. Another question of similar character is, whether 
three or four nails were used in crucifying Christ. If there were 
only three, one foot must have been placed above the other, and 
one nail driven through both; but if there were four, the feet 
were nailed separately. He finally decides in favor of the latter. 
The,concluding portion of the work, Golgotha and the Holy Sep- 
ulcher, is a learned investigation of the localities connected with 
the closing scenes of Christ’s life on earth. The English authori- 
ties are liberally quoted, and our American Dr. Robinson is 
declared to be the most important of all the recent topographers 
of Jerusalem. He opposes Robinson’s view, however, that Acra 
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was situated in the northwestern part of Jerusalem, and closes 
his argumert by affirming that Roman Catholic tradition is the 
only authority on which we can rely at the present day in ascer- 
taining the sacred places of Jerusalem. 

Dr. Langen, in his Judaism in Pale#ine at the time of Christ, 
addresses himself directly to the attacks of Renan, Strauss, 
Schenkel, and Colani, and raises the objection to them all that 
their accounts of Christ are utterly unhistorical. In order to 
prove this he enters into a thorough examination of Judaism at 
the time when the Messiah made his appearance. The Jewish 
religious views were neither the starting-point nor the close of a 
development, but only the element of transition. It is important 
to see what was the relation borne by the Jewish religious views 
of Christ’s time to the Old and New Testaments, and also to 
trace the connection of later Judaism with foreign views, and 
particularly with Hellenism. The Old Testament is intimately 
related to the New, and each is dependent on the other. But 
there are such points of difference between them that an apoc- 
rypha was necessary to form a connecting link between them, 
thus uniting the Jewish revelation with the Hellenic thoughts 
and opinions that began to spread over the Jewish nation at the 
time of the great Greco-Oriental monarchy. It was the mission 
of the Romans to connect the whole earth into one great unity, 
in order to render possible the universal progress of the Gospel. 
It was the task of the Grecian mind, as it ruled the whole world 
at the time of Alexander the Great, to constitute an intellectual 
union for the reception of God’s last revelation ; while it was the 
part of the East to enter into connection with Hellenism, so that 
the Hellenic and Oriental spirit might be propagated over all the 
world. The book abounds in many good thoughts, and the 
style is far above the average of Continental theologians, whether 
Protestant or Catholic. The following is its comprehensive plan : 
Introduction. I. Historical and Critical Inquiry into the Original 
Literature; 1. The Canonical Writings of the Old Testament from 
the Jewish-Hellenic Period; 2. The Non-canonical Books which 
originated in Palestine ; 3. The Non-canonical Books of Egyptian 
Origin; 4. The later Jewish Literature and the Apocryphal 
Writings of the New Testament. II. The Religious Views of 
the Jews of Palestine at the Time of Christ. 1. The Religious 
Parties in Palestine ; 2. The Doctrine of God; 3. The Doctrine of 
the Logos; 4. The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit; 5. Angelology 
and Demonology; 6. Anthropology; 7. The Expectation of the 
Messiah ; 8, Eschatology. 
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Die ailtesten Zeugnisse betreffend die Schriften des Neuen Testamentes. (The Oldest 
Witnesses on the Writings of the New Testament.) Von J. H. Scnoiren. Aus 
dem Hollandischen ubersetzt, von CARL MaNcHOT. 8vo., pp. xii, 191. Bremen: 
H. Gesenius, 1867. 


A pointed and outspoken Dutch reply to Tischendorf’s “ When 
were our Gospels written ?” a work, as is well known, written to 
prove the correctness of the orthodox view of the early origin of 
the Gospels. The German translator, Dr. Manchot, is a Bremen 
Pastor, and an earnest advocate of the new skeptical theology of 
the Protestant Unions. Of course he is cheek by jowl in sym- 
pathy with Dr. Scholten, whom he here makes to speak in Ger- 
man. Scholten, in his preface, aims to destroy Tischendorf’s 
’ claim to any critical ability whatever, and repeats with great 
gusto the opinion of Volkmar of Zurich on Tischendorf, that “ he 
is not only not the first man in the whole of the learned world, 
but that he is a perfect stranger in it.” The introduction is a 
continuation of similar language ; it is not only superfluous, how- 
ever, but worse. The following divisions furnish a clear idea of 
the scope of the work: 1. The ecclesiastical writers down to 
A. D. 170; 2. The heretics; 3. The ecclesiastical writers, canons, 
and translations, A. D, 170-200; 4. Traces of doubt on the apos- 
tolic origin of the fourth Gospel at the end of the second cen- 
tury; 5. The Apocryphal Gospels and Pilate’s Acta, The 
surprising conclusions at which Scholten arrives are, that there 
was no Canon of the Books of the New Testament before A. D. 
200; that not a book in the Old Testament was regarded as 
“Holy Scripture” before A. D. 170 or 175; that, down to the 
same time, if we except a few of Paul’s Epistles and John’s Rev- 
elation, no author was mentioned by name; that at the time of 
Papias (A. D. 125-140) oral tradition was much more highly 
respected than any written document; that it is very uncertain 
whether Papias, in his reference to Matthew and Mark, had in 
mind the same Gospels attributed to them which we have; that 
it is not clear that he had any acquaintance whatever with the 
third Gospel ; that there is no sufficient proof for the existence of 
our three synoptical Gospels before the time of Justin Martyr; 
that Paul’s writings were not used, or regarded with respect, by 
the prominent teachers of the Church until the middle of the 
second century ; and that there is no trace of John’s Gospel, 
either in the writings of the principal ecclesiastical authors, or 
of the Gnostics, or of the first Montanists, until A.D. 170! In 
fact, if we except a few of Paul’s Epistles and the Revelation of 
John, history has nothing to say on the whole of the New Tes- 
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tament, and the writings of the New Testament are not by the 
authors whose names they bear. Without entering into Dr. 
Scholten’s arguments in detail, we may say of his method that it 
has this fatal defect: he infers from the silence of certain early 
writers on certain books of the New Testament that such books 
had no existence whatever. He seems to forget that their exist- 
ence was assumed as a matter of universal consent. The point 
of Tischendorf’s excellent little work, to which this is a reply— 
that there is abundant external historical testimony from the last 
quarter of the first century in favor of the early origin of all the 
Gospels—still remains unrefuted. To all into whose hands this 
book may fall we commend a reperusal of the volume which 
has provoked it, and also of Hofstede de Groot’s little volume on 
Basilides, as the first witness for the age and authority of the 
New Testament writings, and especially of John’s Gospel. 


—_—_._______ 


Das Buch der Richter. Mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die Geschichte seiner Ausle- 
gung und Kirchlichen Verwendung. (The Book of Judges. With special regard 
to the History of its Exposition and Ecclesiastical Application.) Von Dr. Jo- 
HANNES BACHMAN. 8vo., pp. vi, 242. Berlin: Wiegandt und Grieben. 1868. 

This is the first elaborate attempt, since the works of Osiander 

(Tubingen, 1682) and Sebastian Schmid, (Strasburg, 1684,) to 

explain the Book of Judges from a decidedly ecclesiastical stand- 

point. Dr. Bachmann has therefore an essentially different ob- 
ject from Keil (1863) and Paul Cassell, (1865,) as he does not 
confine himself strictly to an exegetical interpretation of Judges, 
but bears in mind as well its historical, theological, and ecclesi- 
astical relations. He divides this first installment of his work into 
two parts, the first being an examination of the scope and extent 
of the period of the Judges, the position and importance of this 
period in the history of the Old Testament, the political and 
religious condition of Israel during the Judges, and the chronol- 
ogy of the period. The second part begins with an introduction 

(pp. 77-86) to the commentary proper, in which the views of 

numerous exegetical writers on the dates and events described in 

Judges are carefully sifted. One of the mooted questions is the 

exact date of the events recounted in the first chapter of Judges. 

A number of Catholic expositors, and recently Hengstenberg, 

place all of them in the life-time of Joshua. Dr. Kachmann enters 

fully into this question, and decides that a portion of these events 
took place after Joshua’s death. The most plausible ground 
which he gives is, that the general condition of the people in the 
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first chapter of Judges is that of a people without a head. The 
commentary opens with a parallel between the beginnings of the 
Books of Joshua and Judges. The former commences with an 
account of the death of Moses, and the latter with one of Joshua. 
After the death of Moses the Lord speaks to Joshua, but after 
the death of Joshua the children of Israel inquire of the Lord. 
The beginning of Joshua refers to the essential equality of the 
period of Joshua with the Mosaic, of which it is a conclusion ; 
but in the beginning of Judges we find a broad chasm between 
the closing of one period and the dawn of the new one. In the 
former God continues his revelation uninterruptedly, but in the 
latter there is a period of quiescence, which calls out more 
strongly than ever the human activity of the people. 

The work gives promise of being a valuable contribution to 
exegetical theology. We must withhold an opinion on it asa 
commentary until the other parts shall have made their appear- 
ance, for the present only takes us through the first three chap- 
ters of Judges. Of the publishers, Messrs. Wiegandt and Grie- 
ben, we cannot speak too highly, They publish an excellent 
class of works, and are one of the unhappily small class in Ger- 
many who will issue nothing but evangelical books. We wish 


all publishers had as much conscience in their acceptance of MSS. 
for publication. 


26 
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History, Biography, and Topography. 


Chips froma German Workshop. By Max MU.umr, M. A., Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. Vol. I, Essays on the Science of Religion. Vol. II, Essays 
on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. 12mo. In two volumes, pp. 374, 402. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 

Some fourteen hundred years before the blessed Advent, near 

the epoch when Moses was leading forth the Exodus and com- 

posing the Pentateuch, the Aryan race, residing upon the table- 
lands east of the Caspian, were pouring forth those rhythmical 
compositions which formed both their psalm book and bible, and 
which have come down to the present age under the title of the 
Ria-Vepa. This fact has a stirring interest to us and the peoples 


of modern Europe; for these Aryans were kin with us, as sons of 


Japhet ; and in fact this very word veda—akin with the Greek 
ida, and (by an interchange of v and w) with wit, wist, and wis- 
dom—is radically an English word. This Rig-Veda or Sony-lore, 
in a racial point of view, is our bible; and, in placing ourselves 
under the guidance of the Hebrew canon, we are Japhet sitting 
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in the tents of Shem. But Japhet, though physiologically far 
the more manly race, is less intuitive and spiritual, and hence 
he was not chosen to be the official exponent of the Infinite, or 
the progenitor of the Incarnate. The Veda, though intensely 
interesting as the natural and simple utterance of the childhood 
of our race, and furnishing a few specimens of lofty and devout 
inspiration, is for the most part a mere mass of earthly and sec- 
ular twaddle, the prattle not only of childhood but of childish- 
ness. The body, of one thousand and twenty-eight songs, is not, 
like the Old Testament, impregnated with God, and it is only a 
rare exception that rises into companionship with the Psalms of 
David, or tells of immortality and retribution. 

The Aryan had not yet produced that class of composition in 
which Japhet’s genius has since shone so resplendently—accu- 
rate consecutive history, reproducing to the present the realities 
of the past. So that we know with little distinctness when it 
was that the Aryan adjourned from his first known abode into 
India. Nor can we trace how, from the primitive simplicity of 
the Vedic theology, there arose, under the name of Brahmanism, 
the most iron hierarchy the world has ever known. Talk of 
American slavery as caste; talk of feudalism, papacy, any thing 
elsewhere in history! These were all democracies compared 
with this most intensified gradation of despotisms. Underneath 
the whole structure, of course, lay the luckless “ colored man,” 
not only as “nigger” but as reptile and devil; against whom 
hatred most diabolical was a divine duty, and imprecations were 
chanted as divinely inspired. 

At length against this despotism a protest arose. More than 
five hundred years before Christ, Sakya-Muni, a beautiful young 
prince of India, was from his childhood endowed with a won- 
derful insight into the perfect unreality ofearthly things. Prince- 
dom, power, beauty, wealth, he saw to be, as they are, momentary, 
shadowy, vanishing, nothing. And that same powerfully intui- 
tive eye that so vividly knew this nothing, sought, with earnest- 
ness and ceaseless unrest, for the Reauitry. It perpetually asked 
that solemn question, put by a brother Aryan, in a later age, to 
the divine Shemite, Wuat 1s trutH? Six years he subjected 
himself under the iron ritualism of the Brahmans, and decided 
that ritualism could not disclose the divine secret. He resorted 
to the severest fastings, but found that though mortifications 
could subdue the passions and clarify the intellect they could 
disclose no revelation. At length the day came. It was not 
that, like Wesley, his “heart was strangely warmed” by the 
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divine fire, but his head was illumined by the divine light, and 
his eye looked straight upon Zruth, and saw it!! Thereby, no 
longer a doubter, an inquirer, he became a Buppua, a oder or 
knower ; for here, too, we have an English word, bode, (as in fore- 
bode,) but in the stronger sense of know. He sprang forth—a 
preacher; fascinating and eloquent, unsurpassed by any Whitefield 
or Summerfield, gathering crowds of hearers, thousands of fol- 
lowers, menacing Brahmanism with overthrow, and promising to 
become the sole apostle and prophet of India. After having 
yielded for long years, Brahmanism at last made an overwhelming 
rally, and drove Buddhism from India, to spread over Eastern Asia, 
winning and partially elevating one third of the human race. 

The doctrines which so magnetized and still entrance these 
millions recognize no supreme personal God of all, and as the 
highest boon for the most perfect piety promise the attainment 
of—annihilation! The Buddha, Sakya-Muni, saw a universal 
fatalistic system in existence, ruled with a most complex system 
of necessary laws. In that system all phenomenal existence was 
synonymous with misery, and release from existence was the 
highest attainment. Why not then commit suicide? Alas, that 
would produce only a change, not a termination of being—a leap 
from the frying-pan into the fire. For then we should only trans- 
migrate, through various ‘animal forms, during the ages, our 
moral imperfections producing bodily deformities and degrada- 
tions. The only escape was Nirvana—the blowing out, as of a 
candle. Yet whether the Buddha really taught actual annihila- 
tion is a greatly debated query among the Sanscrit masters. 
Max Miller takes the affirmative; but also maintains that his 
disciples, unable to endure the awful dogma, subsequently trans- 
lated Nirvana into blissful quietude. The truth may be, that as 
Herbert Spencer maintains that his Unknown Absolute possesses 
not intelligence, but may possess some inconceivable attribute 
infinitely superior to intelligence, so Nirvana may utterly exclude 
existence, but include an inconceivable something infinitely supe- 
rior to existence! But as it took the enlightened eye of Buddha 
himself to cognize this Nirvana, probably no human language 
could convey it to ordinary mortal conception. It is vain then to 
discuss; no one can understand Nirvana until he attains the 
Buddhic eye and sees it. 

Even in the primitive ages, before the Aryans migrated from 
their northern home, there arose the sect of Zarathrusta or Zoro- 
aster, who aspired to a lofter theism and a more spiritual religion 
than was taught by the Vedic faith. They too can be traced as 
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descending into India, and thence moving eastward into Persia, 
where they became the predominant sect. They separated from 
the primitive stock later than the sections who migrated west- 
ward to form the future nations of Europe, whose sons we are ; for 
their language, the Zend, is a nearer sister of the Sanscrit than 
any European tongue. These spiritual religionists were severely 
orthodox, for they use the names of the Vedic gods to designate 
their devils. Their sacred canon, the Zend Avesta, is still extant 
ina form more or less authentic, containing the doctrines of the 
Zoroastrians, though not the work of Zoroaster. The fancy of 
the Aryan was ever fascinated with the element of ight, and 
thence the Zoroastrian held it, in the form of flame and fire, to be the 
emblem and essence of the good and the divine, in profound con- 
trast with Darkness, the identical of evil. And this duality is the 
very soul of the ancient Persian heathendom. 

Fifty years ago not a line of the vast literature embraced in the 
sacred books of the Brahmans, the Buddhists, and the Zoroastri- 
ans, the three great Aryan religions, could be read by any Euro- 
pean scholar. The learned Frenchman, Eugene Burnouf, was the 
founder of the Zend philology. In 1846 a young German at- 
tended the lectures of Burnouf, and was fired with the ambition 
to make it his life-task to strike to the fountain head, and trans- 
late the entire Rig-Veda; a work requiring a stupendous amount 
of study, labor, and expense, to result in six thousand pages of 
quarto, of which not a hundred copies were likely to be sold. 
Coming to London, by the mediation of Chevalier Bunsen, the 
Board of Directors of the East India Company nobly under- 
took to defray the expense, and our young German, Max MULLEr, 
set himself to work. Four volumes were completed in 1862. 
“ Now,” said Bunsen to the young laborer, “ you have got a work 
for life. But mind, let us have from time to time some chips from 
your workshop.” These volumes, sent us by our friend Scribner, 
are the result of these occasional furnishings; and two baskets 
full of more nutritious “chips” it has seldom been our lot to 
nibble. 

The Vedas, though almost adored by the Brahman and his ad- 
herents, as embodying the divine mind and insuring salvation to 
those who study them, have been seldom found in India, and are 
generally unread even by the priests who found their authority 
upon them. It is a wonder to the Hindoos themselves that their 
sacred books, their sole absolute authority in religion, are better 
understood on the Thames than by the Ganges. The western 
Japhet is altogether ahead of his eastern brother. The people 
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mutter the Vedic hymns by pure unintelligent rote, while the 
listening European scholar alone recognizes the sacred syllables 
of three thousand years ago. And, what is more to the point, 
the missionary, like Luther, is able to appeal to the sacred text 
in condemnation of the present tenets and practices of the Church. 
He has amazed the pundits by showing that neither caste, nor 
prohibition of second female marriages, nor widow-burning, have, 
even by their own standard, any divine authority. 

Max Miller studies and writes of philology as a handmaid to 
what he considers the most important of all histories, the history 
of religion in all its forms throughout the human race. In accord- 
ance with the views of our best Arminian doctors, Episcopius, 
Curcellaeus, Wesley, and Fletcher, he holds that elements of truth 
pervade the world, and that every probationary being has his light 
and his possibility of salvation. Of his erudition, his eloquence, 
and his noble spirit we have spoken fully and freely in former 
notices. These qualities make their full display in these fascinat- 


ing pages, 


Prehistoric Nations ; or, Inquiries Concerning some of the Great Peoples and Civil- 
izations of Antiquity, and their Probable Relation to a stiil Older Civilization 
of the Ethiopians or Cushites of Arabia. By Joun D. Batpwiy, A.M. 12mo., 
pp. 414. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. 

Mr. Baldwin belongs not to the Niebuhr school of historical 

criticism, but to the grandest order of the Bunsen chronologists. 

Rejecting with disdain the Darwinian deduction of humanity from 

monkeydom, he nevertheless accepts the theory of human develop- 

ment through the Jongest geological ages; ages, however, not so 
much of dreary anthropoid degradation as of lengthened and 
magnificent civilization. He is cheerful and genial in temper. 

The only creature he utterly hates and expectorates upon is the 

“impious” race of Biblical commentators, who mendaciously 

pretend that there is any chronology whatever in the sacred text. 

Having exterminated this vile species of cephalopods, with all their 

chronological romances, he has no issue with the Bible or religion, 

and utters not one irreverent word that we have found of either. 

Having .overleaped these narrow and factitious limits, he springs 

forth, like a wing-footed steed, ramping over the vast and magnifi- 

cent expanse of historical eternities. He measures you off ages 
and sons with all the facility of a dry goods clerk, knowing that 
he has the amplest resources behind him. 
His method may be illustrated by the instance of Egypt. The 
monuments verified by Manetho carry us vast ages beyond the 
Fourtu Series, Vout. XXI.—30 
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Usherian epoch of creation. But the first monuments demonstrate 
a proud civilization, requiring antecedent ages of development since 
the historical cities of Egypt were founded. But these historical 
cities are based upon the surface of an alluvium which has required 
long geological ages to deposit; and these deposits, when perfo- 
rated, reveal proofs of civilized inhabitants down to the very 
bottom of the series of alluvial layers. There need, therefore, be 
no minute quarrel between the Hebrew and Septuagint chronolo- 
gies. Egypt has been humanly inhabited during the large share 
of the tertiary period. And this process of calculation can be 
repeated with variations upon most sections of the globe. He 
can run us back through the historical period ; then back through 
the mythological period, which, however nebulous, is still the 
shadow of true history ; and finish off with the iron, brass, and 
stone ages of geological man. 

Your Bible Dictionary will tell you that Tyre is one of the 
most ancient cities of the world. But Mr. Baldwin will further 
tell you how little aware these dictionary gentlemen are that 
before Tyre was born Sidon had had ages of growth, ages of 
zenith, and ages of decline. Then back of Sidon, Berytus, the 
modern Beyroot, had its threefold ages. And back of Berytus 
was the old dynasty of Joppa, whose king was Kepheus, the 
grandfather of ages. 

And these Phenicians were a part of that great Aithiopic or 
Cushite race, which is Mr. Baldwin’s special favorite, the flower 
and glory of the prehistoric ages. This illustrious progeny, be 
sure, are no negroes—though Mr. Baldwin launches a lightning 
fork at all defenders of slavery—but of a stately ruddy race. 
And the term thiop does not signify burnt face, (as Mr. Blyden 
lately told our readers,) but bright face, and indicates the true 
Caucasian bloom. The genetic center of these glorious Cushites 
was Central Arabia; but thence they spread, and covering the 
large share of the globe, left the magnificent monuments of their 
genius and power in those stupendous architectures that have been 
the unimitated problems and wonders of all historic ages. These 
architectures have lately been disclosed by Mr. Palgrave, as now 
standing in solitary state in Central Arabia; a region, until his 
visit, supposed to have been a blank desert. But they are known 
in Greece as Cyclopean; in Ceylon, in Syria, in Egypt; and in 
Britain as the Stonehenge. Sometimes we have magnificent tem- 
ples carved, as Canova carved a statue, from the single solid rock. 
Sometimes they are gigantic masses of rock, piled up into vast 
structures by machines unknown to modern art. Of all these, 
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history furnishes no record; and they bear tokens of existence 
earlier than any historic commencement. 


Antiquity appears to have begun 
Long after their primeval race was run. 


And now, what can the commentators (for we belong, alas! to 
that irredeemable race) say to all these disclosures? Or, how 
have we the heart to disperse to the winds Mr. Baldwin’s ara- 
besque air-castles? Above all, how could we, with relentless 
steel pen and slaughterous ink-shed, endure to exterminate this won- 
derful race of prehistoric white-faced Aithiopians ? Our compunc- 
tions are, indeed, somewhat soothed by the apparent possibilities 
that they never had any existence; and that after all, the only 
really used-up man might be Mr. Baldwin, who seems to be the 
actual Adam in whom this whole race is seminalty concentrated, 
and in whom they must live or die. 

If any patient of ours, however, were bitten by Mr. Baldwin’s 
theory, and the virus were taking dangerously, we might, for the 
nonce, pursue the following treatment: First, for the primary geo- 
logical paroxysm a few of Dr. Jewell’s anti-geological pills, an in- 
stallment of which was done up in a late number of our Quar- 
terly. For the mythological stage we would give a few doses of 
Max Miiller’s philological analyses, showing how easily whole 
groups of myths have been formed out of etymologies and meta- 
phors. As for the Egyptological period, Sir Cornwall Lewis might 
furnish a few febrifuges. As to the dim twilight of written semi- 
history a little more Max; for instance, the following prescription: 


To extract consecutive history from these recollections is simplyi mpossible. 
All is vague, contradictory, miraculous, absurd. Consecutive history is all a mod- 
ern idea, of which few only of the ancient nations had any conception. 

Now and then, it is true, one imagines one sees certain periods and landmarks, 
but in the next page all is chaos again. It may be difficult to confess that with all 
the traditions of the early migrations of Cecrops and Danaus into Greece, with the 
Homeric poems of the Trojan War, and the genealogies of the ancient dynasties of 
Greece, we know nothing of Greek history before the Olympiads, and very little 
even then. Yet the true historian does not allow himself to indulge in any illusions 
of this subject, and he shuts his eyes even to the most plausible reconstructions. 

The same applies with a force increased a hundredfold to the ancient history of 
the aboriginal races of America, and the sooner this is acknowledged the better 
for the credit of American scholars. Even the traditions of the migrations of the 
Chichimus, Colhuas, and Nabaus, which form the staple of all American antiqua- 
rians, are no better than the Greek traditions about Pelasgians, Molians, and Ionians ; 
and it would be a mere waste of time toconstruct out of such elements a systematic 
history, only to be destroyed again sooner or later by some Niebuhr, Grote, or Lewis. 


And as for the extent of real human history, which a healthy 
belief, tempered with a healthy skepticism, can accept, take the 
following dose of a writer perfectly familiar with all the most 
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modern developments from the various ancient inscriptions, Dr. 
George Rawlinson: 


On the whole, it would seem that no profane history of an authentic character 
mounts up to an earlier date than the twenty-seventh or twenty-eighth century 
before Christ. Egyptian history begins about B. C. 2700; Chinese, perhaps, in 
B. C. 2637; Babylonian B. C. 2458; Assyrian in B.C. 1273; Greek, with the Tro- 
jan War, B.C. 1250, or, perhaps with Hercules, a century earlier ; Lydian in B. C. 
1229; Phoenician about the same period; Carthaginian in B, C. 880; Macedonian 
about B. C. 720; Median not before B. C. 708; Roman in the middle of the same 
century; Persian in B. C. 558; Indian about B. C. 350; Mexican and Peruvian 
not until after our era. The oldest human constructions remaining upon the earth 
are the Pyramids, and these date from about B. C. 2400; the brick temples of 
Babylonia seem, none of them, earlier than B. C. 2300; B.C. 2000 would be a 
high date for the first Cyclopean walls in Greece or Italy; the earliest rock 
inscriptions belong to nearly the same period. If man has existed upon the earth 
ten or twenty thousand years, as M. Bunsen supposes, why has he left no vestiges 
of himself till within the last five thousand years? * 


We do not say that these furnish the last words on this sub- 
ject. Religion and history can calmly wait the most ultimate 
researches. We may, perhaps, bequeath the discussion to investi- 
gators yet unborn. Yet wecan afford to feel that the conclusion 
will leave the foundations of a devout religious faith undisturbed. 
And so, for aught we know, thinks Mr. Baldwin. 
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Literature and Fiction. 
The Gates Ajar. By Euizapeta Stuart Puetps. 16mo., pp. 248. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood, & Co. 

Are we to be fitted for the future heaven, or is the future heaven 
to be precisely adjusted to us? Smitten by the sudden loss of her 
beloved brother Roy, Mrs. Phelps seems to require that God, upon 
penalty of forfeiting his character for goodness, restore him to her 
pure human affections, and will not consent to be so reconstructed 
as to become supremely blessed on a higher than the sisterly plane. 
Heaven must be suited to her, and to her present mood; not she 
to a transcendent sphere, and far more glorious moods. She 
writes this beautiful parable to show that heaven is the renewal of 
our-present feelings, with their due gratifications, in a more perfect 
state. There will be the jest and the laugh, the arts and the 
graces, the fields and the houses, with all the tender related affec- 
tions, with their more perfect gratifications. 


*The “flint weapons in the drift,’’ and Mr. Horner’s Egyptian pottery, will be 
said to be such vestiges. But the extremely doubtful age of the latter has been 
well shown by the “ Quarterly Review,” (No. 210, pp. 419-421.) The value of the 
former as evidence of extreme human oy must depend on two questions, 
neither of which has yet beer. solved. 1. Are they of the same age as the forma- 


tion in which ay are found? and 2. Is that formation itself of an antiquity very 


remote? It has been clearly shown by a writer in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,” ( No. 
540, pp. 422-439,) that the high antiquity of the drift is at any rate “ not proven.”’ 
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How all this can be fully carried out she fails to show. Grant 
that Aer brother will be restored to her. But for that saintly widow 
of a depraved husband and mother of five depraved children de- 
ceased, what comfort has this parable? All the fibers of her human 
affections tie Aer to the children of sin and hell. For her we must 
furnish either Universalism, or the doctrine of a substitution of 
higher affections than belonged to her earthly relationships. And 
how many of us are there whose affections of marriage or con- 
sanguinity would not demand the admission of some one of the 
finally wicked into heaven ? 

Mrs. Phelps seems to evade these difficulties, and triumphantly 
flaunts her brilliant heresies into the face of her village Church, 
frightening the Deacon and getting preached at by the Minister, 
so as to raise a very lively ferment in the little flock of orthodoxy. 
It is even asserted in the sdvertisements that her book is under the 
orthodox ban, and so is glorified with the honors, not only of 
heterodoxy, but of virtual martyrdom. This clever play-off of 
heresy and martyrdom, however, is all a skillful Yankee device. 
Mrs. Phelps has slyly inserted in the very center of her book a 
proviso which amply saves its orthodoxy by solving the mysteries 
of her parable. For what is the meaning of these palaces, and 
parlors, and pianos, and pictures, and poetries, and puns in heaven ? 
“T don’t suppose (p. 144) that the houses will be made of oak and 
pine nailed together, for instance. But I hope for heavenly types 
of nature and art. Something that will be to us what these are 
now.” ©O that is it, then; in the author’s own italics. So that, 
after all, all she means is, that a higher Roy may come to her higher 
affections. Now had Mrs. P. frankly told the Deacon and the 
Minister this, she would have saved them from their horrors; but 
her book would have lost perhaps some notoriety, and have gone 
into a very quiet public acceptance as a beautiful but not perfectly 
consistent apologue. 

Yet we thank Mrs. P. for thus tenderly impressing upon us the 
feeling that we are still to be human in heaven. We have in- 
herited from our Methodist fathers a human Jesus, a human heav- 
en, a humanized religion. We thank Mrs. Phelps for illustrating to 
the popular feeling how beautifully the human heart demands the 
Divine-human now and forever. Our Puritan friends might have 
learned this mellow humaneness of piety, if not from Wesley, at least 
from Whitefield. Mr. Wakeley, in his Wesley Anecdotes, (noticed 
on another page) tells the story in effect as follows: A narrow- 
hearted Calvinist asked Mr. Whitefield if he expected ever to see 
John Wesley in heaven. Yes, replied the great-hearted Calvinist, 
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unless he is so near the throne that I cannot get sight of him. We 
cannot, therefore, concede to Mrs. P. any consistent claim to het- 
erodoxy. We do not allow her the penalty she inflicts on Dr. 
Bland’s sermon. 


My Recollections of Lord Byron, and those of the Eye-witnesses of his Life. By 
the Countess GuICCcIOLI. 12mo., pp. 670. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1869. 

To Byron neither the literary nor religious world has done any 
injustice. His rare gifts, his noble birth, his disastrous career, are 
all understood. His imperial ideality, his exquisite sense and power 
of painting even moral beauty, the unaffected sadness that he 
breathes through the productions of his genius, who does not 
feel? We place him in the first rank of English poets. But then 
can genius, with all its gifts and fascinations, reverse the eternal laws 
of truth and righteousness? The last sad fact in the history of his 
moral being is this: that the defender of his Christian and consci- 
entious character is the Italian woman with whom he lived years 
of adultery. 


Periodicals. 


Annual Report of the Boston Theological Seminary, 1869. Riverside Press, 1869. 


Catalogue and Circular of the Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. October, 
1868. Chicago. 1868. 


Catalogue of the Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J., 1869. 

It is a significant fact, that as soon as a number of eminent lay- 
men came into council on the subject there was a very hearty con- 
currence in the policy of establishing schools of Christian learning 
for the educating of our future ministry. On this subject we ever 
believed that our people was quite abreast with, if not ahead of, our 
ministry. Our hearers were not much better satisfied with our 
extant preaching than the preachers themselves, Still, it is with 
earnest solicitude that our ministry and laity reflect on the fact that 
we are making anew the experiment whether a scholarly ministry 
can. be a truly stirring popular ministry. We cannot, indeed, do 
our part in resisting the incoming tide of scholarly infidelity without 
furnishing the means of the highest religious and theological scholar- 
ship. We must havea class of profound Christian scholars as writ- 
ers and professors. But scholasticism in the pulpit is forever feeble 
and unpopular, An over-drilled and thoroughly manufactured min- 
istry loses its popular power. Even our most intelligent people 
always will prefer an untrained yet gifted preacher, warm with 
his first love, in whom religion is a reality and a power, rather 
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than a titled B.D. or D.D. with whom it is a profound ab- 
straction and a most accurate science. It is a ruinous bargain 
if, for theological erudition, we barter away our popular power. 
We had better transform our theological schocls into orphan 
asylums. 

There are, we think, against this result, three important precau- 
tions, well realized by our present professors. The first is, the 
cultivation of the highest tone of piety; the second is, the engaging 
in the active work of the ministry during the course; and the 
third is, the uncompromising maintenance of the preaching, as a 
lawyer pleads and a senator harangues, without manuscript. On 
the first point our earnest doctrine of entire consecration should 
rule, as we believe it does, in our seminaries in supreme practical 
and revival power. On the second point, a great advantage it is 
that our seminaries be really or virtually, as we believe that of 
Boston is, in the heart of a great city, where the active, popular 
work of exhorting, preaching, and revivals shall both keep the soul 
alive and spread the ruling power of the institution over the city. 
Heathen missioning, a plenty of it, might be found a few blocks 
from the seminary halls. On the third point, particularly empha- 
sized at the Drew, the example and precept of all our princes in 
Israel, our bishops, our professors, and our eminent doctors, should 
be exclusively, as it is mainly, on the side of extemporaneous 
preaching. 

We cannot quite agree with those who would abolish those 
titles of reverence which ever seemed to us so becoming to many 
past great men of the Christian Church. The prefixes which the 
Christian ages have furnished to even our ordinary names are, we 
take it, not a sign of servility, but of benign courtesy. When 
Christ verbally forbade the title of abdbi, and Master, and Futher, 
he did not forbid the mere prefix syllables, nor the courtesy they 
express in modern days, but that subjection of the soul to the dicta 
of those absolute dogmatists who overruled reason and truth, by 
which Jewish tradition excluded Christianity. If 4t was the mere 
literal epithet that Christ forbade, then the Boston student must 
refuse to address his chief teacher as Dr. Warren, or Professor 
Warren, or Rev. Warren, or even Mr. [master] Warren, but 
blankly as Warren. But who can suppose that our Lord gave a 
precept requiring this mere adoption of the old Roman in prefer- 
ence to the modern style of address? It is to fling contempt upon 
Jesus to charge him with so puerile an ethic. Knowing as we did 
not only the high-toned scholarship of Dr. Warren, but his high- 
toned love of scholarly forms, and predilection for making the 
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scholarly impression, we would not have predicted the abnegation 
of this custom in that quarter. 

Both the eastern seminaries have drawn forth the chartered 
outlines of a University. We coincide with those who view with 
profound regret the multiplication of nominal universities, to the 
manifest depreciation of all higher education. This depreciation 
becomes all the more disparaging from the fact that genuine Ameri- 
can universities are looming up in stupendous proportions, flinging 
us by the comparison into a still more pitiable background. The 
policy of encouraging every academy to start up into a nominal 
university, and of scattering small pocket colleges broadcast over 
the country, is disobedience to the pronounced voice of the Church, 
a disgrace to her character, a waste of her resources, and treason 
to her best interests. If, indeed, some enthusiastic and munificent 
patron, or number of patrons, were ready, like Cornell, with liberal 
heart and purse, at once, and during his own living years, to endow 
and rear.a university forthwith to vie with the tallest of the land, 
he might put it just where he pleased, and we would consent that 
half a dozen small affairs should repose under its shadow. And 
the fact that educational rationalism, a separation of higher educa- 
tion from religion, with a verging toward Atheism, promises to 
reign in institutions like old Harvard and young Cornell empha- 
sises the call for a Methodist university of the highest grade But 
an institution with less than a million endowment, yet plastered 
with the name University, is in danger of soon feeling oppressed 
by the title it bears. : 

The criticism upon the terms Halieutics and Keryktics, terms im- 
ported from Germany, have not been of the most intelligent kind, 
and yet are not without their basis. The German technics, intro- 
duced during the last thirty years, are no improvement to our lan- 
guage. They are clumsy, crowd out appropriate native terms, and 
come in with bad associations. It is not pleasant to learn that 
Christian defenses are all apologetic, and Christian truths are all 
dogmatic, and Christian arguments are all polemic ; that the philos- 
ophy of common sense is empirical, and that the higher philosophy 
is barely rational. And as to that “ word of learned length and 
thundering sound,” soteriological, with a body as long as an ana- 
conda’s, we would like to take it by the tail and fling it baek to 
Germany. Many technics, therefore, even authorized by their 
German extraction, are very undesirable accessions. 

Laying out of present account our two humble institutes for the 
Southern freedmen’s benefit, we have reason for great gratulation 
at the aspect presented by our three noble Theological Seminaries. 
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They are no supposititious affairs. The ripest scholarship of the 
Church, the best practical ability, the most untiring industry, the 
worthiest and purest ambition to aid the Church in acquiring a 
learned, fervent, working ministry, are concentrated at these three 
foci. Our young ministry will increasingly realize their value, and, 
aided by an increasing liberality, will gather in larger number to 
their halls. The Church gives the faculties her fullest confidence ; 
and her prayer and trust is, that their great problem will be con- 
scientiously and successfully wrought. 
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Juvenile. 
We have received from Hitchcock & Walden the following Five 

Series in red and gold: 

Home Circle Library: Series I. Beginning Life; Living in Earnest; Counsel to 
Converts; Young Man’s Counselor; Successful Merchant. 

Series Il. Young Lady’s Counselor; Path of Life; Friends in Heaven; Early 
Choice. 

Serres III. Village Blacksmith; Heavenly World; Hester Ann Rogers; Sketches 
for the Young; Memoirs‘of Carvosso; Sketches and Incidents. 

Series IV. Sketches of Pioneer History; Pea Ridge and Prairie Grove; Diary of 
a Country Pastor; Jottings from Life. 

Serizs V. Wesley and his Coadjutors; Asbury and his Coadjutors. 

From Perkinpine & Higgins the following: 

My Bible Class. With an Essay on Bible-Class Teaching. By a Scripture Teacher. 
24mo., pp. 177. Philadelphia; Perkinpine & Higgins. 

Rays from the Sun; or, Twelve Lectures from the Bible, for Children and their 
Teachers. By S. G. GREEN. 24mo., pp. 160. Philadelphia: Perkinpine & 
Higgins. 

Crumbs from the Bread of Life; or, Twelve Lectures, illustrating for Children the 
Leading Points of Evangelical Doctrine. By 8S. G. GREEN. 24mo,, pp. 153. 
Philadelphia: Perkinpine & Higgins. 

Bible Portraits; or, Nine short Addresses to Children. With Suggestions to 
Teachers and Preachers of the Children’s Church, By 8S. G. GREEN. 24mo., 
pp. 186. Philadelphia: Perkinpine & Higgins: 
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Pamphlets. 


Woman as God made her ; The True Woman. By Rev. J. D. Futron, of Tremont 
Temple. To which is added, Woman vs. Ballot. 24mo., pp. 48. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 1869. 


Mr. Fulton is generally a graceful writer and an eloquent speaker, 
‘ with his heart on the right side, and we trust a noble future be- 
fore him. His arguments, however, upon female suffrage, such as 
that its advocates are generally infidel, are rather ad captandum 
than logical. We had supposed that in the Baptist Church female 
suffrage had long been a right, safely and properly exercised. He 
overlooks the fact that our Methodist General Conference, by a 
large majority, gave to females the ballot on one of our most funda- 
mental constitutional questions. 
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We would suggest to Mr. Fulton that there is no such English 
word as helpmeet. We are, moreover, sorry to find him saying, 
‘** We have never supposed it the imperative duty of every man to 
vote. And we know that many of the most intelligent and upright 
do not vote.” The man who claims to be upright and refuses to 
vote falsifies his claim. He surrenders our nation over to the rule 
of the wicked, and is a traitor to his country and his God. He is 
responsible for all the “ nastiness,” etc., which Mr. Fulton ascribes 
to our elections, and which the presence of woman might purify. 

Mr. Fulton says, but does not prove, that “the right to vote im- 
plies the right to rule, and to take the presidential chair.” He might 
as well say that the right to refuse an offered husband implied the 
right to select her man. A woman, even if she never ought to 
rule, ought to have some voice in the selection of her public as of her 
domestic “lord.” Mr. Fulton has no gift for making a watch; but 
he would perhaps claim some right to choose his own watchmaker. 
St. Paul probably tolerated the four daughters of his friend Philip 
at Ceesarea, who were prophetesses ; and also his friend Pheebe, of 

tome, who was a deaconess ; and yet he suffered not a woman to 
teach amid the wrangling contests of the synagogue, nor to usurp 
authority ; nor have we in the New Testament any official eddress 
or bishopess. And all these distinctions are quite as nice as the 
difference between voting for a ruler and being elected to rule. 

We neither fear, expect, or desire to see woman filling high mil- 
itary, civil, or ecclesiastical office, for which she is in the general 
physiologically and psychologically unfitted. Offices wnder gov- 
ernment requiring a dexterous tact in management she may dis- 
charge, not posts of authority requiring bold statesmanship, But 
a vote is a quiet exercise of a humble privilege, partaking as much 
of the nature of a petition as of a mandate. Ruling ability is a 
specialty ; its possessor is selected on principles of particular expe- 
diency ; voting is a rightful universality, appertaining to all whose 
destinies are at stake, and are competent to act. 

We have for many years felt it our most solemn duty, having for 
self and descendants a deep interest in the welfare of our country, 
to go to the polls and deposit our vote. We should do so for ex- 
ample to others, even if we gave a blank vote. We have not found 
at the polls that “nastiness” of which Mr. Fulton speaks. We have 
passed through New York city on the most important election 
days, and, save that the ordinary business of life went on, it has 
usually been as quiet as aSabbath. The voting room has, indeed, 
been of the plainest order. This bare plainness is doubtless the 
result of the fact that men of false refinement leave the polls under 
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the care of the coarser part of community. If we were all expect- 
ing that our wives and daughters would be present to take share 
they would, doubtless, be improved in style. And then what 
impropriety or immodesty there could be in the most refined lady’s 
walking forward and depositing a paper ballot in a box surpasses 
our perspicacity to discover. She could do it as gracefully, as 
*femininely, as she now presides at our domestic boards, or stands in 
a quartette at church, or electrifies the house from the stage like a 
Siddons or a Jenny Lind. 
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Miscellaneous. 


A Half Century with Juvenile Delinquents ; or, The New York House of Refuge and 
its Times. By B. K. Perce, D. D., Chaplain of the New York House of Refuge. 
8vo., pp. 384. New York: Appleton & Co. 1869. 

It was about fifty years ago that James W. Gerard, a young 
lawyer of New York, having defended a young culprit really guilty 
of larceny, was led to reflect on the awful dilemma in which his 
little client, with a large class of similar cases, was involved. If 
acquitted, as he really was, he was likely, as he really did, to be- 
come emboldened by impunity, to engage in a career of crime; 
if condemned, he was associated with criminals in prison of the 
hardest depravity and became equally hardened. Mr. Gerard 
was already associated with a body of men whose names are 
enrolled in the records of New York philanthropy in a Society for 
the Prevention of Pauperism, and he brought before that body a 
report upon the subject of juvenile reform which his family preserve 
as a permanent memento of a great fact. The Society gradually 
entered upon the enterprise of constructing an institution in which 
should be blended in due proportions the elements of prison, fam- 
ily, school, work-house, and church, all which elements were to 
co-operate for a reconstruction of the juvenile character. 

By favor of Congress they purchased, at a reduced sum, the Na- 
tional Arsenal at the fork of the Bloomingdale and old Boston Post 
roads, and so refitting it as to accommodate a large number of occu- 
pants, placed the establishment under a wise superintendence, and 
made a most successful experiment. Entirely apart from politics, 
the men who were engaged in the enterprise, attracted by no selfish 
ends but inspired with an unpaid philanthropy, were purely self- 
selected, and were of the true elect. In due time the population 
extending up town, and streets threatening to cut across the 
grounds, our institute, like Daniel Boone, was compelled to seek 
refuge in a place remote from encroaching civilization, and the 
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spot they abandoned became a centre of social splendor, the resi- 
dence of “ Flora M’Flimsey of Madison Square.” They obtained 
possession of the hospital called Bellevue, looking down upon 
the East River, but the same overflow of population compelled 
another move. Our institute at last took flight beyond Hell Gate, 
and landed on an elysian isle—transformed from crude nature by 
the hand of art into elysian—in the East River, Randall’s Island, * 
where it stands forever a prison yet a palace. 


Dr. Peirce says : 

Few sites are more charming now than the noble buildings, surrounded with their 
handsomely-arranged grounds and fruitful gardens—a very happy symbol of the 
work upon which the Society for half a century has been engaged. Her grounds 
have been recovered from stony wastes, and from low and unwholesome marshes, 
and are now both beautiful and useful. The inmates of her houses have been 
often the hardest and most unpromising children of the land, taken from the lowest 
haunts, and themselves noxious members of the community. Many of them are 
now an honor to her culture, and to the State that has generously offered the 
means both for the physical and moral changes which have been wrought out 
here. 

Apart from the benevolent tenor of his topic, Dr. Peirce’s pages 
are fascinating as a romance. The volume presents a beautiful 
advance of successful history; it abounds with portraitures of noble 
character, men memorable in our best New York history, and it is 
interspersed with anecdotes so blending humor and pathos as to 
compel at once the laugh and the tear. The institute, by its 
pure benevolent character, and the most scrupulous wisdom of its 
management, has won the heart wherever it has approached. 
Men who have not the spirit to enter the enterprise find the soft 
side of their nature touched when it comes in contact with them. 
When it comes into court the stern judge flings all the presump- 
tions of law into its favor; and when its prerogatives are in 
question, successive State governors of different parties screw their 
own powers to the narrowest dimensions to give it a wide berth. 
Above all, it is exempt from that fearful anomaly that threatens 
the ruin of our republic, the appointment of its officers, not for 
their moral fitness, but for their services to a political party. 

With the history of this institute Dr. Peirce has happily blended 
notices of cognate philanthropic effort from the time that Howard 
was inspired to start upon his divine mission to the present day, so 
as to render it a true manual of humanitarianism. And it is a hu- 
manitarianism of a soft, silent, dewy nature. It stands in beauti- 
ful, modest contrast to that fierce and fiery humanitarianism be- 
queathed us by the terrible yet necessary antislavery battle, which 
now “raves, recites, and maddens through the land,” costing nothing 
but vociferation, unpacking itself in satires and invectives, and 
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leaving us in doubt whether the philanthropy is any thing more 
than a cloak for the infidelity. The volume opens histories and 
expands views into which it becomes every Christian minister to 
enter. And we could wish that the book could be so abridged, by 
omission of its appendix and other less necessary parts, as to furnish 
a very cheap edition for wide spread circulation.* 


The Symbolism of Free-Masonry: Mllustrating and Explaining its Science and 
Philosophy, its Legends, Myths, and Symbols. By ALsEeRt Mackey, M.D., 
Author of “Lexicon of Freemasonry,” “ Text-Book of Masonic Jurisprudence,” 
etc., ete. 12mo., pp. 364. New York: Clark & Maynard. 1869. 

The profoundest secret in masonry—one, indeed, unknown to itself 
--is the origin of its ownexistence. Its claim of descent from the 
Ancient Mysteries, or from any of the esoteric institutes of an- 
tiquity, is, of course, transparent “ bunkum.” There, however, is 
no doubt that Sir Christopher Wren was grand master of an asso- 
ciation of which the present body is a descendant. And Wren’s 
association was probably slenderly connected with the associations 
of architects which existed in the Middle Ages, by whose genius 
and labor the grand piles of Christian antiquity were erected. 
To these associations of artisans the highest dignitaries of Church 
and State were connected in an honorary way, so that in those 
ages it possessed both a manual and an intellectual class of 
members. Gradually it lost its actual connection with the man- 
ual trade, and became purely a theoretical institute, a mutual-aid 
society. 

No sensible man supposes this association to possess any 
heritage of profound truth unknown to the rest of the world. 
Taking for its fundamental principles the existence of God and 
the immortality of the soul, it seeks to impress by significant 
symbols the lessons of a perfect morality upon the mind, and to 
require its average practice in its members ; so that, without deny- 
ing a revelation, it is a sort of human Church of natural religion. 

* The ‘ Princeton Review” thus very justly characterizes the book: “The life- 
long experience of Dr. Peirce, his intimate personal knowledge of the growth of the 
House of Refuge in New York, and of the reasons which have led to the methods 
pursued there and elsewhere, and of the comparative merits of each, have given 
him qualifications for such a work as few possess. The persons, scenes, incidents 
which he describes, give it.much of the charm of romance. The discussions in 
regard to the ‘congregate system,” which masses large bodies of fallen youth 
together in reformatories, as compared with the contrary system; the comparison 
of different systems of training; the views presented as to location, architecture, 
along with the drawings of the admirable structures on Randall’s Island and else- 
where; the summation of the laws, statutes, and judicial decisions on a multitude 
of points that have emerged in the development of this great charity, with much 


other valuable matter, render this work an important aid in the solution of some of 
the more difficult questions in sociology, legislation, and Christian philanthropy.” 
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The immense number of its members who-are too wise not to 
understand what is right, and too just to flagrantly violate it, 
seems a voucher that it contains nothing atrociously wicked. 
We could never see any need, certainly, of its binding its 
members by ferocious oaths to keep its secrets, for it has no 
immutable secrets to keep. The secrets revealed to-day could 
be substituted by new-made secrets to-morrow. Ceremonials, 
trappings, symbols, and signs are pretty much all of secrets it 
can possess; and these, with its showy externals to impress the 
popular imagination, and its mutual aids and general benev- 
olences and morals, are all there is to it. Without advising any 
young man to join a “secret society,” and recognizing the 
liability of every permanent organization to be abused to wrong 
ends, we see no reason to doubt that as a whole masonry is a 
beneficent institution. 

Dr. Mackey seems at the present time to be the great expositor 
of Masonry. He writes in a clear, terse, ringing style. For 
both the outsiders and the insiders this, and a catalogue of 
masonic books by the same author and publishers, are doubtless 
standard instructors. 


Twenty-Fourth Annual Report of the Executive Committee of the Prison Associa- 
tion of New York, and Accompanying Documents, for 1868. Argus Company, 
Printers, Albany, N. Y. 

In our July number for last year the question of the reformation 

of criminals in our penal institutions was considered, and refer- 

ence was made to the very valuable contribution of Doctors 

Wines and Dwight to the material facts and principles involved 

in the solution of this problem in their volume entitled “ Prisons 

and Reformatories in the United States and Canada,” prepared 
at the instance of the Prison Association. This Association, of 
which Dr, E. C. Wines is the Corresponding Secretary, has now 
issued a volume of even greater value in the form of its twenty- 
fourth annual report. From the cultivated pen of its able Secre- 
tary, from the highest authorities upon the subjects discussed in 
England, France, Denmark, and Russia, and from the most 
intelligent wardens of prisons and practical writers in our own 
country, papers have been collected in this volume bearing upon 
all the related questions of prison discipline, the recovery of 
criminals from a life of crime, and the reformation of juvenile 
delinquents. It forms an octavo volume of nearly seven hundred 
pages, and is a thesaurus of information upon these topics unsur- 
passed by any American or European treatise. There is a gen- 
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eral conviction among students in social science that the period 
has been reached for some radical changes in the administration 
of criminal law, and for more positive measures to secure the 
recovery as well as the punishment of those who have become the 
foes of society by entering upon a life of crime. In almost every 
civilized nation this question is urging itself upon the considera- 
tion of thoughtful men. Perhaps no paper in this volume will 
give a more grateful surprise to the reader than the elaborate 
and original discussion of the problem of prison discipline by 
Count W. Sollohub, of Russia. He will marvel to find such 
advanced and generous opinions promulgated, and even em- 
bodied, in an institution in this Empire. In no country can these 
well-considered theories of reform in the treatment of crime be 
more readily tested than in ours; the criminal class has not yet 
become with us formidable in numbers, or a hopelessly sunken 
and emasculated body of pariahs, as in the metropolitan cities of 
Europe, and our mobile form of government easily adapts itself 
to radical changes. 'We are now hardly abreast of the advanced 
experiments in this direction on the Eastern Continent, while 
our true place is at the head of the column of social reformations. 
This volume, we trust, will be an efficient aid in securing for us 
this position, and we commend its admirable and interesting 
pages to the thoughtful perusal of all in any way connected with 
the administration of public affairs or the management of prisons 
and reformatories. 


The Wedding Day in all Agesand Countries. By Epwarp J. Woop. 12mo., pp. 299. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. 


“ Bolingbroke says that marriage was instituted because it was 
necessary that parents should know certainly their own respective 
offspring; and that as a woman cannot doubt whether she is the 
mother of the child she bears, so a man should have all the as- 
surance the law can give him that he is the father of the child re- 
puted to have been begotten by him.” This being the natural 
basis of marriage, the numerical equality of the two sexes, secured 
by some unknown but established law of nature, demonstrates 
that polygamy is a crime against nature. And the deep connection 
of marriage with the individual existence, temporal and eternal, of 
every member of the race, profoundly suggests a religious sacred- 
ness in the formation of the union. 

Mr. Wood’s book is one of the most entertaining and not least 
valuable of that class of books which trace a single subject through 
the changes of human history and the varieties of the race. 
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Five Acres Too Much. A Truthful Elucidation of the Attractions of the Country, 
and a Careful Consideration of the Questions of Profit and Loss as involved in 
Amateur Farming, with much Valuable Advice to those about Purchasing Large 
or Small Places in the Rural Districts. By Rosert B. RoosevEtt. 12mo., 
pp. 296. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. 


A clever satire on cockney farming. 

The Gospel Treasury and Expository and Harmony of the Four Evangelists, in the 
Words of the Authorized Version. Having Scripture Illustrations, Expository 
Notes from the most Approved Commentators, ete., ete. Compiled by Rosert 
Minpriss. Two volumes in one. 12mo., pp. 519. New York: M. W. Dodd. 


Much valuable matter in small space. 

The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Rev. W. J. Conypeare, M.A., Late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Rev. J. 8. Howson, M.A., Principal of the 
Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. The only complete and unabridged edition. 
Two vols in one. 8vo., pp. 556. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1869. 

Kathieen. By the Author of “ Raymond’s Heroine.” 8vo., pp. 183. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1869. 

That Boy of Norcott’s. By Cuartes Lever, Author of “The Bramleighs of 
Bishop's Folly,” ete. With illustrations. S8vo., pp. 73. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1869. 

He Knew He Was Right. By Antuony TrotLopr. With illustrations by Marcus 
Stone. 8vo., pp. 172. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Virginians. A Tale of the Last Century. By Wm. MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, 
Author of “ Vanity Fair,” etc. With illustrations by the Author. 8vo., pp. 411. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1869. 

Breaking a Butterfly; or, Blanche Ellerlie’s Ending. By the Author of “Guy 
Livingstone,” ‘Sword and Gown,” etc. Illustrated. 8vo., pp. 139. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. 

The Dodge Club; or, Italy in 1859. By James De Mizz, Author of “Cord and 
Creese.” With one hundred illustrations. 8vo., pp. 133. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1869. 

Vanity Fair. A Novel without a Hero. By Wiri1aM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, 
Author of “The Newcomes,” “ Pendennis,” etc. With illustrations by the 
Author. 8vo., pp. 332. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. 

The Sacristan’s Household. A Story of Lippe Detmold. By the author of ‘“ Mabel’s 
Progress.” With illustrations by C. G. Buch. 12mo., ‘paper cover, pp. 158. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. 

The Victorious. A Poem on the Assassination of President Lincoln. By M. B. 
Brrp, Wesleyan Missionary, Port-au-Prince, Hayti. 12mo., pp.57. Kingston, 
Jamaica: M. De Cordova, M’Dougall & Co. 1866. 

Malbone. An Old Port Romance. By THoMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 12mo., 
pp. 244. Fields, Osgood, & Co. 1869. 

Three Seasons in European Vineyards. Treating of Vine Culture; Vine Disease 
and its Cure; Wine Making and Wines, Red and White; Wine Drinking as af- 
fecting Health and Morals. By Wittiam J. Fuace. 12mo., pp. 332. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. 

Fishing in American Waters. By Gento ©. Scorr. With One Hundred and Sev- 
enty illustrations. 12mo., pp. 484. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. 
Broken Reeds ; or, the Heresies of the Plymouth Brethren shown to be Contrary to 
Scripture and Reason. By Rev. Epwarp HartLey DEwartT. 24mo., pp. 34. 

Toronto: Wesleyan Conference Office. 

On the Dynamics, Principles, and Philosophy of Organic Life. By Z. C. M’E.Roy, 
M.D., President, Zanesville, Ohio. * 8vo., pp. 38. St. Louis: P. M. Pinckard. 
1869. 

The Case of Cuba, With a Letter from John D. Sherwood, Esq., on the Right of 
Recognition. 8vo. pp. 28. New York: Sold by the American News Company. 
1869. 

Livingstone in Africa, His Explorations and Missionary Labors. By Rev. 8. A. W. 
Jewett. With illustrations. 16mo., pp. 301. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Wal- 
den. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 





